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M‘CULLOCH ON TAXATION.* 


Ir is necessary to raise more than 
fifty millions sterling every year to de- 
fray the expenses of the government 
and the interest of the national debt. 
Of this sum, rather more than half is 
required to pay the interest of the 
debt contracted by our ancestors, and 
therefore cannot be avoided, and can 
scarcely be reduced by any efforts of 
economy on our parts. But as the 
national estates yield little more than 
the expenses of managing them, and 
of keeping up a few parks for the re- 
creation of the people, it is necessary 
to levy the immense sum of fifty mil- 
lions every year by taxation. 

Long before the national debt or 
the public expenditure had reached its 
present amount, the mode of collecting 
the public revenue had attracted the 
attention of our political writers, and 
the following maxims were propounded 
by Adam Smith, the earliest British 
author of any note on political eco- 
nomy, and have received very few ad- 
ditions or improvements from his suc- 
cessors. We extract them from Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s work, p. 17. 


First Maxim :— 


“The subjects of every state ought 
to contribute towards the support of the 
Government, as nearly as possible in 
proportion to their respective abilities ; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy under the 
state. Theexpense of governments to 
the individuals of a great nation, is like 
the expense of management to the joint 
tenants of a great estate, who are obliged 
to contribute in proportions to their 


respective interests in the state. In the 
observation or neglect of this maxim 
consists, what is called, the equality or 
inequality of taxation.” 


Second Maxim :— 


‘‘ The tax which each individual is 
bound to pay ought to be certain and 
not arbitrary. The time of payment, 
the manner of payment, the quantity to 
be paid, ought all to be clear and plain 
to the contributor and to every other 
person. When it is otherwise, every 
person, subject to the tax, is put, more 
or less, in the power of the tax-gatherer, 
who can either aggravate the tax upon 
any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by 
the terror of such aggravation, some 
present or perquisite for himself. The 
uncertainty of taxation encourages the 
insolence, and favours the corruption 
of an order of men who are naturally 
unpopular, even when they are neither 
insolent nor corrupt. The certainty of 
what each individual ought to pay is, in 
taxation, of so great importance, that a 
very considerable degree of inequality, 
it appears, I believe, from the experience 
of all nations is not near so great an 
evil as a very small degree of uncer- 
tainty.” 


Third Mazim :— 


“Every tax ought to be levied at the 
time and in the manner in which it is 
most likely to be convenient. for the con- 
tributor to payit. A tax upon the rent 
of land, or of houses, payable at the same 
term at which rents are usually paid, 
is levied at the time when it is most 
likely to be convenient for the contri- 
butor to pay, or when he is most likely 
to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes 
upon such consumable goods as are arti- 
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cles of luxury, are all finally paid by the 
consumer, and generally in a manner 
that is very convenient for him. He 
pays them by little and little as he has 
occasion to buy the goods, and as he is 
at liberty, too, either to buy, or not to 
buy, as he pleases, it must be his own 
fault, if he ever suffers any considerable 
inconvenience from such taxes.” 


Fourth Maxim :— 


«Every tax ought to be so contrived 
as both to take out and keep out of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible 
over and above what it brings into the 
public treasury of the State.” 


On these maxims Mr. M‘Culloch 
observes, that they are not sufficiently 
comprehensive ; and, in particular, 
= objects to the first, and pronounces 
that 


“* The distinguishing characteristic of 
the best tax is, not that it is most nearly 
aoe to the means of individuals, 

ut that it is easily assessed and col- 
lected, and is, at the same time, most 
conducive, all things considered, to the 
public interest.”—p. 19. 


Tn this assertion we do not see much 


to which any fair objection can be 
made ; but it is one of those true pro- 
positions which are so abstract and 
general, that, notwithstanding their 
truth, they are of little use, from the 
difficulty of applying them rightly to 


any particular case. We learn very 
little when we are informed that the 
best tax is that which is most condu- 
cive to the public interests ; but we do 
learn something useful, when our at- 
tention is directed to any particular 
merit or demerit which ought to be 
sought for or avoided in any system of 
taxation ; and it is certain that Adam 
Smith’s maxims have been of great 
service to the kingdom, by directing 
public attention to the particular 
points of view in which each tax ought 
to be considered. His illustrations of 
these maxims, also, were in general 
just and important. But we must not 
carry our obedience to those maxims 
too far, nor decide that a tax ought to 
be rejected because it cannot be im- 
posed in exact conformity with those 
maxims. When it is necessary to 
raise so large a sum by taxation, it 
becomes impossible to avoid some ob- 
jectionable taxes. It is the duty of 
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the statesman to avoid all unnecessary 
mischief, and by judicious economy 
to supply the place of a large public 
revenue, having due regard to Mr. 
Say’s apothegm, that the best system 
of finance is to spend little, and the 
lightest tax is the best. 

It was at one time, indeed, thought 
that economy in the administration of 
public affairs wasvery little conducive to 
the general welfare, and that, apart from 
the accidental evils caused by any parti- 
cular injudicious tax, there was very 
little evil in the increase of taxation 
caused by an extravagant government. 
It was argued that the expenses of the 
government brought back to the peo- 
ple, in wages and salaries, and in the 
purchase of commodities, the money 
that was taken from them by taxes. 
It is almost unnecessary to refute or 
expose such an argument at the pre- 
sent day. The labourer from whom 
one day’s wages are taken by the tax- 
gatherer, without adequate necessity, 
has not his just cause of complaint 
removed, by a promise that the person 
who ultimately receives the tax will 
procure him another day’s employment. 
The issue would be, merely that he 
had to work two days for the wages of 
one. And even when the tax falls 
upon an idle consumer, it is to be re- 
membered, that the power of this idle 
consumer to employ labour, or to pur- 
chase the produce of manufacturing 
industry, is just as much diminished 
by the payment, as that of the tax-re- 
ceiver is increased by the receipt of the 
tax. In all discussions of subjects 
connected with political economy, we 
must attribute no weight to the fact 
that employment is provided for a cer- 
tain number of labourers. Nothing 
but ignorance will ever keep labourers 
out of employment; what we desire 
for them is good wages, and these must, 
in most cases, be ultimately paid out 
of the fund which is produced by the 
labourer’s exertions. An increase in 
the rate of wages can be produced 
only by increasing the productiveness 
of labour; an amelioration of the la- 
bourer’s condition may be effected, 
either by increasing his income, or by 
reforming his habits, so as to enable 
him with the same income to lead a 
more happy life. 

What the public really gain inreturn 
for the taxes which they are required to 
pay, are the services which are paid for 
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by the taxes. In exchange for that por- 
tion of his income which is taken from 
him by the tax-gatherer, the individual 
gains the assistance of the army and 
navy to defend him from foreign ag- 
gression, the administration of justice, 
and the protection of the laws at 
home—a participation in the advan- 
tages derived from a number of public 
works, roads, canals, quays, docks, 
bridges, harbours, &c.—and a variety 
of benefits which it is unnecessary to 
mention. There cannot be the slight- 
est doubt that the services performed 
by government are worth many times 
more than the price we pay for them ; 
but this leaves untouched the ques- 
tions whether those services could not 
be procured on more reasonable terms, 
and whether the price which we pay 
for them could not be levied in a more 
judicious manner. The former ques- 
tion depends upon the manner in which 
the government performs those ser- 
vices, and upon the salaries (generally 
too large) which are paid to the various 
persons in the employment of the go- 
vernment, and, perhaps, even more up- 
on the particular nature of the services 
which can be most suitably performed 
by government, and which can be best 
left to the care of the individuals in- 
terested. 

But it is with the manner in which 
the public income is to be raised that 
we are at present most concerned ; 
and in the first place we ought to ob- 
serve, that Adam Smith’s first maxim 
cannot be properly applied to any par- 
ticular tax, although it is a principle 
which ought not to be lost sight of 
when we are called upon to form a 
judgment on our entire system of taxa- 
tion. 

Thus, it would be very unrea- 
sonable to try by this test the merit of 
atax upon tobacco, by which many of 
the richest men in the kingdom are en- 
tirely unaffected, or even the tax upon 
income, by which a man with an income 
of £160 a year pays about £6, while 
his neighbour whose income is only 
£140 escapes it altogether. However, 
in the entire system of taxation, the 
statesman ought not to lose sight of the 
principle of equality, but endeavour, as 
far as possible, to make one tax correct 
the deficiencies of another, so that, on 
the whole, no person can avoid contri- 
buting his just share. It may be also 
not unreasonably required, that no 
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particular tax shall violate this rule 
without good cause. 


‘The great defect, for example, in 
the system of taxation in France, pre- 
viously to the revolution, consisted not 
so much in its magnitude, or in the op- 

ressive manner in which it was col- 
ected, as in its inequality. The prin- 
cipal taxes were direct, and should 
therefore have been proportioned to the 
abilities of the contributors. But, on 
the contrary, those who had the largest 
fortunes, and who consequently derived 
the greatest advantage from the protec- 
tion afforded by government, were ex- 
pressly relieved from the burthen of 
direct taxation. The nobility and clergy, 
while they engrossed every situation of 
power and emolument, were, as far as 
possible, exempted from the taille, and 
other heavy and vexatious imposts.”— 
M‘Culloch, p. 22. 


There can be little doubt that the 
unfairness and inequality of the direct 
taxation of France was one of the lead- 
ing causes of the French Revolution. 
But the old French system of taxation 
had many other faults. It was carried 
to an excessive height, affecting many 
articles of constant and necessary con- 
sumption among the poor ; it was une- 
qual in the different provinces, and 
thus injuriously prevented a free com- 
mercial intercourse between different 
parts of the kingdom, and supplied 
irresistible temptations to smugglers ; 
while all those evils, and the annoy- 
ance and irritation arising from them, 
were aggravated by the system then 
usual, of farming out the principal 
taxes —the government receiving a 
fixed sum from the farmer of the tax, 
who was permitted to make as much 
of it as he could. Adam Smith’s re- 
marks on this system are forcible and 
just :— 


“The best and most frugal way of 
levying a tax can never be by farm. 
Over and above what is necessary for 
paying the stipulated rent, the salaries 
of the officers, and the whole expense of 
administration, the farmer must always 
draw from the produce of the tax a cer- 
tain profit, proportioned, at least, to the 
advance which he makes, to the risk 
which he runs, to the trouble which he is 
at, and to the knowledge and skill which 
it requires to manage so very compli- 
cated aconcern. Government, by esta- 
blishing an administration under their 
own immediate inspection, of the same 
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kind with that which the farmer esta- 
blishes, might at least save this profit, 
which is almost always exorbitant. To 
farm any considerable branch of the pub- 
lic revenue, requires either a great capi- 
tal or a great credit—circumstances 
which would alone restrain the competi- 
tion for such an undertaking to a very 
small number of people. Of the few 
who have this capital or credit, a still 
smaller number have the necessary 
knowledge or experience, another cir- 
cumstance which restrains the competi- 
tion still farther. The very few who 
are in condition to become competitors, 
find it more for their interests to com- 
bine together—to become co-partners 
instead of competitors ; and when the 
farm is set up to auction, to offer no rent 
but what is much below the real value. 
In countries where the public revenues 
are in farm, the farmers are generally 
the most opulent people. Their wealth 
would alone excite the public indigna- 
tion; and the vanity which almost 
always accompanies such upstart for- 
tunes, the foolish ostentation with which 
they commonly display that wealth, ex- 
cites that indignation still more. 

‘*The farmers of the public revenue 
never find the laws too severe, which 
punish any attempt to evade the pay- 
ment ofatax. They have no bowels for 
the contributors, who are not their sub- 
jects, and whose universal bankruptcy, 
if it should happen the day after their 
farm is expired, would not much affect 
their interest. In the greatest exigen- 
cies of the state, when the anxiety of the 
sovereign for the exact payment of his 
revenue is necessarily the greatest, they 
seldom fail to complain, that without 
laws more rigorous than those which ac- 
tually took place, it will be impossible 
for them to pay even the usual rent, 
In those moments of public distress, 
their commands cannot be disputed. 
The revenue laws, therefore, become 
gradually more and more severe. The 
most sanguinary are always to be found 
in countries where the greater part of 
the public revenue is in farm; the mild- 
est, in countries where it is levied under 
the immediate inspection of the sove- 
reign. Even a bad sovereign feels more 
compassion for his people than can ever 
be expected from the farmers of his re- 
venue.” 


To these observations we have no- 
thing to add. There is no reason to 
apprehend that any considerable por- 
tion of the public revenue will ever be 
set to farm in this kingdom, not merely 
on account of the mischief and unpo- 
pularity of the system, but also on ac- 
count of the loss of the patronage and 
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influence which the ministry would 
sustain by its introduction. The offices 
connected with the collection of the 
revenue form no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the government patronage. 

In the early stages of society in every 
country it has been thought expedient 
to levy a tax, to be paid, not in money, 
but in the performance of particular 
services. By such a tax, the state re- 
ceives a contribution from those who, 
having nothing but their labour to sup- 
port them, may be supposed incapable 
of making any other contribution ; and 
it is certain that a labourer will more 
readily give six days’ labour than six 
days’ wages to the public service. This 
contribution of compulsory labour was 
demanded for the repairs of roads, 
bridges, and other public works ; but 
experience has demonstrated, that it is 
better to raise by taxes the funds re- 
quired to pay the labourers employed 
in effecting the necessary improve- 
ments or repairs. Labour, not paid 
for, is worth very little, while it dis- 
tracts the person giving it from his 
ordinary and more useful employments. 
If one thousand men in any district 
were compelled to contribute ten days’ 
labour each to some public work, it is 
probable that not as much progress 
would be made in it, as if half the 
number were employed and paid, and 
certainly not so much as if one hun- 
dred men were paid for working at it 
fifty days. The instant any thing like 
a division of labour is introduced, men 
see the folly and injustice of compel- 
ling a man whose labour in his own 
trade is worth three or four shillings, 
to leave it to work on a road or bridge 
where his labour is not worth six pence. 
At the same time, the labourer by in- 
direct taxation, by taxes imposed upon 
the articles which he consumes, is 
found able to contribute to the ex- 
penses of the state a sum far exceeding 
the value of the labour which was for- 
merly extorted from him. 

One species of personal service is 
still required from the subject in many 
countries: — 


__ ‘* We allude to the obligation imposed 
in most states on all individuals, or on 
those belonging to certain classes, to 
serve for some fixed period in the ot 


or navy, or both. This system, whic 
has been partially acted upon for a 
lengthened period, has been vastly ex- 
tended since the introduction of the con- 
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scription into France; and the armies 
of that kingdom, with those of Prussia, 
Austria, Russia, and other continental 
states, are now recruited by draughts 
of recruits taken by lot from certain 
classes of the population. Napoleon 
said, in reference to the conscription, 
that it was ‘le mode de recruitement le 
plus juste, le plus doux, le plus avanta- 
geux au peuple ;’ and authorities have 
not been wanting, who have recom- 
mended its introduction into this coun- 
try, or, at least, an extension to the 
army of the principle on which the mili- 
tia is recruited. But the plan of re- 
eruiting by voluntary enlistment is, not- 
withstanding the deference due to those 
who maintain the contrary, the only one 
consistent with justice, or with any re- 
gard to the rights of individuals, at the 
same time that it is in other respects 
decidedly the best. We do not mean to 
deny that the conscription, provided it 
be really equal and impartial, has some 
advantages on its side ; but they are cer- 
tainly very much overbalanced by the 
oppression and other disadvantages in- 
separable from it. Among the indivi- 


duals subject to a conscription, there is 
the greatest discrepancy of tastes and 
tempers, some preferring the military 
serra to every one else, while others 


old it in abhorrence. The system of 
voluntary enlistment avails itself of 
these differences: far from offering vio- 
lence to any one, it gratifies all, by ena- 
bling those who prefer a military life, 
and those who prefer other pursuits, to 
indulge their tastes without let or hin- 
drance. The conscription, on the other 
hand, introduces a species of fatalism, 
where there should be choice and discri- 
mination: the chances being equal that 
the lot will fall upon individuals most 
disinclined to enter the army. Who 
would think of forcing people to become 
miners, shoemakers, or weavers? And 
why should the state attempt to enforce 
a system productive of still greater 
hardship and injustice? . ... . 
Whenever the conscription is resorted 
to, the population is necessarily exposed 
to a two-fold grievance, that of being 
liable to be compelled to engage in a 
service to which they may entertain an 
unconquerable objection, and of being 
underpaid when so engaged.” 


A conscription is not only an op- 
pressive, but a most unequal tax. The 
rich man may send a substitute. To 
prevent him from doing so would be 
an unnecessary act of cruelty. If the 
substitute. is competent, the state is 
equally well served; no other person 
is concerned except the conscript and 
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his substitute ; and why should they 
be prevented from making a bargain 
agreeable to both parties, and injurious 
to nobody? Suppose, then, the price 
of procuring a substitute be one hun- 
dred pounds, the conscription becomes 
a capitation tax, by which men, with- 
out any regard to their means, are 
selected by lot to pay a certain sum of 
money, or to go into slavery in case of 
their inability. The conscription 
presses with peculiar hardship on the 
middle classes, who cannot afford to 
pay for a substitute, but to whom the 
life of a common soldier is misery and 
degradation. 

In this country, the system of im- 
pressment bears a strong similitude to 
the conscription, inasmuch as by it 
men are compelled to fight in the ser- 
vice of the state, and to forsake their 
other pursuits for that of war ; but it 
is free from many of the oppressions 
which are inseparable from the con- 
scription, and has a greater show of 
necessity to justify it. In the first 
place, the condition and habits of a sai- 
lor are not materially altered by being 
removed from a merchant vessel into 
a man-of-war. This is very different 
from the case of a young man educated 
for the profession of law or medicine, 
or some commercial or agricultural 
pursuit, who is torn from his family, 
and compelled to undergo the fatigues 
and perils of a common soldier. In 
the next place, at the commencement 
of a war there is an immediate and 
pressing necessity for a number of sai- 
lors to man the fleet. For this pur- 
pose none will suffice but those who 
have been inured to the sea, and prac- 
tised in the duties of a seaman. But 
those who are thus qualified are scat- 
tered all over the world. There isno 
time nor competition to enable the go- 
vernment to make a bargain with those 
who are near at home, and to procure 
a sudden supply of seamen it appears 
necessary, at the commencement of a 
war, to have recourse to impressment. 
Every sailor, therefore, may be said to 
enter his profession under the implied 
condition that when his country wants 
his services, he will give them upon 
reasonable terms. If a sailor is dis- 
posed to complain that he is pressed 
on his return from a long voyage, he 
may reflect that but for the system of 
impressment, he would probably not 
be either at home or in the merchant 
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service, but a prisoner in the power of 
the enemy. 

Still no injustice ought to be done 
to any class of men, and least of all to 
our gallant tars ; and it is an injustice, 
if by impressment he is forced to give 
his services for Jess than he might ob- 
tain for them by fair competition. 
When this is the case, as we fear it was 
during the last war, the injury appears 
even greater than it really is, and ex- 
cites a proportional degree of indigna- 
tion. The sailor who is impressed, 
and, therefore, all others in the public 
service, ought to receive the same wages 
at least as are at the same time given 
in the merchant service ; and this libe- 
rality, or rather justice, on the part of 
the nation, will cost less than a care- 
less observer might at first suppose. 
Thus, if the rate of wages in a mer- 
chant ship during a war be seventy 
shillings per month, and that in a ship 
of war only thirty shillings, it might 
be argued (supposing the advantages 
and comforts of the two services to be 
in other respects the same) that, to 
procure a supply of sailors by volun- 
tary enlistment, it would be necessary 
to add at least forty shillings a month 
to their wages, and that even this might 
not suffice, since merchants, who must 
procure sailors or abandon their trade, 
would increase their rate of wages in 
order to prevent men from leaving 
their service to enter into the queen's. 

Even if this were the case, it would 
not alter our opinion—it would merely 
prove the greater injustice of the sys- 
tem of impressment, but could not fur- 
nish an argument in favour of its con- 
tinuance. We have as much dislike 
to robbery on a large scale as on a 
small scale, and it seems a poor argu- 
ment, to infer that a man ought to be 
compelled to serve the government for 
thirty shillings a month, because his 
labour is really worth seventy shillings. 

But this is really not the just view 
of the matter. The apparent injury 
done to the sailor who is pressed into 
the service is forty shillings, in the case 
that has been supposed ; and on this 
estimate will be his indignation at 
the violence which has been done to 
him ; but the expense at which the 
state can really procure his services on 
honest terms will be considerably less. 
If the fair rate of a sailor, as compared 
with men in other employments, be 
forty shillings a month, the liability to 
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be forced to serve for thirty shillings 
will be an additional disadvantage at- 
tached to nautical labour, which will 
diminish the number and increase the 
wages of those who betake themselves 
to the sea as a profession. If the 
chance or the dread of impressment 
were such as it would be if three men 
out of every four who entered the mer- 
chant service were actually to be 
pressed, then the calculation wou'd 
stand thus :—out of four sailors, three 
will be pressed into ships of war, and 
only receive thirty shillings each, that 
is, in all ninety shillings for a month’s 
wages ; the fourth, the lucky man who 
escapes, ought to receive seventy shil- 
lings, to make up the eight pounds 
which the four ought to receive among 
them. A person about to enter the 
service ought to act as if he had three 
chances of getting only thirty shillings, 
and only one chance of getting seventy 
shillings ; and although a merchant 
has to pay seventy shillings, he holds 
out only the same inducement to his 
sailors as if he paid only forty shillings; 
the remainder of the high wages goes 
to compensate his men for the dread 
and disadvantages of impressment. 
Thus what the nation gains by the 
system of impressment, is lost by the 
merchant service, and has the same 
effect as if a tax was levied upon every 
British merchant of thirty shillings a 
month for every sailor in his employ- 
ment ; and yet this would be deemed 
to be a very injudicious tax by the very 
men most inclined to defend the system 
of impressment. The difference is, 
that the impressment levies the same 
tax under the disguise of a lottery 
among the sailors, in which there are 
three blanks to one prize, and which 
is so managed, that the sailor who gets 
a blank (i. e. who is actually impressed) 
feels the greatest indignation at his 
loss, which he supposes to be four times 
as great as it really is, (7. e. that he is 
reduced to thirty shillings from seventy 
shillings, instead of from forty shil- 
lings,) while the lucky one who gets 
the prize, (i. e. who escapes impress- 
ment,) feels no gratitude, as he feels 
conscious that the press-gang would 
have caught him if they could. 

The effect of the high wages caused 
by the system of impressment and un- 
der-pay, being to reduce the number 
of men whom the merchants are able 
or willing to employ, let us examine 
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what the effect would be if the wages 
of sailors in our navy were raised from 
thirty shillings to forty-two shillings— 
that is, to two shillings a month more 
than the wages of other men in similar 
employments. This could not raise 
the general rate of seamen’s wages. If 
there are one hundred and twenty 
thousand sailors, of whom the queen 
employs ninety thousand, and the mer- 
chant service thirty thousand, the lat- 
ter will get its men on the same terms 
as long as there are thirty thousand 
men who cannot find other employ- 
mcnt. The wages of men in the mer- 
chant service would remain unaltered 
as long as the same number of men 
embraced the profession of the sea. 
But this would not be the case; a 
number of young men, having an in- 
clination for the profession, and partly 
qualified for it, who had deserted to 
other nations, or were engaged in other 
pursuits, earning between thirty shil- 
lings and forty shillings a month, but 
afraid to offer themselves to a mer- 
chant ship, lest they should be pressed 
to serve in a ship of war for only thirty 
shillings a month, would readily offer 
themselves when they knew that even 
if they were pressed, their situation 
would be better than it was on shore. 
The increase of numbers and competi- 
tion would quickly reduce the rate of 
wages in the merchant service to their 
natural level, i. e. to forty shillings a 
month, or even below it, as many would 
enter a merchant ship at even less 
wages, in order to acquire such skill 
and character as might get them a 
situation on board of a queen’s ship. 
The navy board would be besieged 
with applications for the office of sai- 
lor. Instead of ninety thousand in 
the queen’s service, and thirty thou- 
sand in the merchant service, each ser- 
vice would maintain about ninety thou- 
sand, and there would be as little occa- 
sion to send a press-gang to procure 
sailors to man a ship of war, as there 
is at present to press men into the pub- 
lic service as gaugers or custom-house 
officers. 

Our readers will perceive that we 
only partially agree with Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, who condemns the system of im- 
pressment altogether. We condemn 
it only when it is abused to compel 
men to work without being adequately 
paid. We maintain the natural right 
of the sovereign to compel every indi- 
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vidual to take the part for which he is 
suited in the defence of the country ; 
but justice requires that they should 
be adequately paid, otherwise an injury 
is done to those who are employed in 
the service of the public, for the bene- 
fit of those who work for themselves 
alone. The system of impressment 
may be necessary at the commencement 
of a war, but this will be productive of 
very little hardship, if the men who are 
pressed, and all others in the same ser- 
vice, are paid a little more than they 
could earn in a merchant vessel. 

From what has been said, it will be 
seen that the conscription adds to the 
military power of the state solely by 
its influence upon the finances. The 
soldiers must still be drafted from such 
of the population as are of military 
age, and of ability to serve; and the 
general expenses of the war must still 
be defrayed by the remaining portion 
of the people. But the conscription 
lessens the apparent expenses of the 
war, by enabling the state to procure 
its soldiers at an inadequate pay. It 
is in effect an unjust capitation tax, 
levied upon the entire population of 
the country, in addition to all other 
taxes. Its injustice does not impair 
its immediate efficiency. If England 
on the breaking out of war were to 
confiscate the national debt, the war 
might be carried on with few additional 
taxes ; but this would not justify such 
a measure. It would add nothing to 
the real strength of the country. It 
would be merely an atrocious act of 
injustice to one set of its citizens, in 
order that the remainder may contri- 
bute less than their fair share to the 
expenses of the war. Of the same 
nature, and of the like injustice, is the 
conscription. It is exempt, indeed, 
from one disadvantage of impressment, 
that it does not tend to defeat itself. 
The latter is a tax upon British sailors, 
and hasa tendency to prevent men 
from entering the service, or to induce 
them to desert to the service of other 
countries ; whereas conscription is a 
tax upon mere healthy existence, and 
cannot be so easily evaded. 

It may indeed be questioned whe- 
ther the conscription adds in reality to 
the financial resources of the state 
which practises it. The war is carried 
on at less apparent expenses, but the 
productive industry of the state must 
be considerably impaired by a system 
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which prevents any young man from 
knowing his destination until he has 
passed the age of conscription, The 
education and the qualities which 
would render.a man a useful citizen, 
may add nothing to his efficiency, or to 
the probability of his success as a com- 
mon soldier. The habits of every 
young man in early life are unsettled 
by the conscription. The joy felt by 
himself or his parents at all those tri- 
vial triumphs which presage future 
success in life, must be considerably 
damped by the reflection that, after all, 
it is probable that he may be obliged 
to enlist as a common soldier; and 
that annoyance at defeat, which often 
stimulates to successful exertion, is 
turned into contempt for all success 
which is not connected with a life of 
military adventure. A great advan- 
tage of the division of trades is lost, by 
making every young man almost half 
a soldier. No parent is encouraged 
by the youthful abilities of his son, to 
make a sacrifice to educate him for a 
station above that to which he seems 
born, unless he can also afford a sum 
sufficient to redeem him from the sla- 
very of the conscription. Perhaps, 
when all things are considered, the 
most that can be said of the conscrip- 
tion is, that it disguises from the peo- 
ple the expenses of the war—no small 
advantage this to the military tyrant, 
but in a corresponding degree a mis- 
fortune to the country which suffers 
under his rule. 

On the whole, then, we agree with 
Mr. M*‘Culloch, that such services as 
the nation wants for military or civil 
purposes, it ought to procure by ten- 
dering a fair remuneration to those 
who yield them. For this, a large 
revenue will be necessary, especially in 
time of war, which must be raised by 
taxation, ultimately falling, with a few 
exceptions, upon rent, profits, or wages 
—these being the chief sources of all 
private, and therefore of all public 
wealth. A tax upon rent may be first 
considered, as it certainly is the first 
that would occur to any person consi- 
dering on which of the sources of 
wealth a tax ought to be imposed. 
Rent appears to be an income enjoyed 
by landlords who contribute nothing 
for what they receive, but who enjoy 
in luxurious idleness the wealth which 
others create by unceasing toil. Land 
is a peculiarly fit subject for a tax, as 
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J 
it is the gratuitous gift of nature to 
the country, not to any particular indi- 
viduals, and it cannot be concealed, or 
destroyed, or removed. But when we 
approach the subject more closely, we 
meet with unexpected difficulties, which 
are forcibly stated, but not without 
some exaggeration, by our author :— 


‘The sum which the occupier of an 

improved farm pays to the landlord, is 
uniformly derived from two distinct 
sources, and is consequently divisible 
into two portions, whereof one is a com- 
pensation for the use of the natural and 
inherent powers of the soil, and the 
other a compensation or return for the 
use of the buildings, roads, drains, 
fences, and other improvements made 
on the farm. Rent, properly so called, 
consists of the first only of these por- 
tions; the second, though usually in- 
cluded under the term, being obviously 
the return to, or the profit derived from 
the capital expended upon the land. 
: In a practical point of view, 
taxes on the rent of land are extremely 
objectionable. It is quite impossible to 
separate rent into its elements, or to say 
how much is paid for the soil, and how 
much for improvements. No two agri- 
culturists ever arrive, in any given case 
of this kind, unless by accident, at the 
same conclusion; and the best judges 
affirm, that, generally speaking, the dis- 
tinction is impracticable. When, there- 
fore, a tax is laid on rent, it is necessa- 
rily proportioned to its gross amount, 
or to the total sum paid to the landlords, 
without regard to the sources whence 
it is derived. at 6 It has always 
been, and always will be, a formidable 
barrier to agricultural improvements ; 
for the return paid to the landlord for 
capital expended on the soil, being in- 
cluded in rent, a tax on it discourages, 
or, it may be, wholly prevents fresh out- 
lays of capital on the land, and conse- 
quently depresses the most important 
branch of national industry.” 


Our author thinks, with good rea- 
son, that it would not be politic, even 
for new countries, like the United 


States, which have large tracts of fer- 
tile and unappropriated land, to retain 
the property in such lands, and to 
set it on lease as any other landlord 
might. During the existence of the 


lease, the state would derive less profit 
from the land than if it had sold it, or 
leased it in perpetuity ; and from this 
cause alone it would, before the expi- 


ration of the lease, lose the full value 
of its reversionary interest. No one 
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intending to invest capital in the im- 
provement of the soil, would take land 
on lease from the state, while he could 

rocure lots of unappropriated lands 
in fee simple. But if the state takes 
possession of all the unappropriated 
land, it will retard the improvement 
of the country to an amount more 
than ten-fold the rent that it can ever 
receive from the land. Such a mode 
of collecting a revenue would be like a 
tax that would take ten pounds out of 
the pocket of the subject for every one 
that it brought into the treasury. 
There is not much difference between 
taking ten pounds out of the pocket 
of the subject, and preventing the 
same sum from getting into it. In every 
scheme of finance it should be remem- 
bered, that the problem is not to raise 
a given sum simply, but how to raise 
that sum with the least detriment to 
the comfort and prosperity of the 
people. 

The great objection to a tax on 
rent is its tendency to prevent agricul- 
tural improvements. But for this, a 
moderate tax on rent would be the 
fairest and most expedient of all taxes. 
This objection would not exist if the 
amount of the land-tax did not practi- 
cally vary with the improvements on 
the land ; and this may be easily affected 
by a fixed and permanent tax. Mr. 
M‘Culloch supposes that for this it 
would be necessary to impose the tax 
upon the present valuation, with a con- 
dition that whatever additions or sub- 
tractions should be made to it or from 
it in all future times, should be pro- 
portioned to this present valuation. 
But this does not appear to be neces- 
sary. For all practical purposes it 
would be sufficient that the tax should 
be permanent, and no new valuation be 
contemplated. No impediment to 
agricultural improvements would arise 
from the possibility that at some inde- 
finitely remote period the wants of the 
state might lead to the imposition of a 
tax upon those improvements. A land 
tax, if imposed at present, would post- 
pone, if it would not absolutely pre- 
vent, the imposition of such new tax. 
By such a tax, a revenue of five mil- 


lions might be conveniently raised, and 
it would produce a surplus revenue 


for the reduction of the national debt, 
after reducing or remitting every other 
tax that now presses with peculiar 
force on the agriculturist. 


Next to rent, it is not unnatural to 
view profits generally as a suitable sub- 
ject for taxation; but the considera- 
tion of the consequences of such a tax 
is incomparably more complicated. A 
tax on all profits, if it could be univer- 
sally and equally levied on the profits 
of every business, would operate as a 
tax upon capital. It would not have 
the effect of driving capital from one 
business to another, as the tax would 
fall equally on all. Unless by the 
slight tendency it would have to pre- 
vent the accumulation of capital, it 
would have no effect upon it; for as 
the amount of capital and of produc- 
tion, and the wealth of the consumer, 
would remain unaltered, the capitalist 
would not have the power of transfer- 
ring any part of the tax from himself 
to his customers. 


‘* But it is material to bear in mind, 
that these conclusions are true only on 
the supposition that the tax is made to 
affect all profits to the same extent. 
Practically, however, this is impossible. 
There are no means by which to mea- 
sure the rate of profit in different busi- 
nesses. Generally, indeed, it can only 
be guessed at even by those who carry 
them on; and were an attempt made to 
tax profits, the great majority of indivi- 
duals would underrate their amount, 
and in the far greater number of busi- 
nesses it would be quite impossible for 
government officers to form any thing 
like an accurate estimate of their mag- 
nitudes. In truth, profits 
never can be ascertained; and conse- 
quently never have been, and never can 
be taxed in proportion to their amount ; 
and though it be important to know how 
a tax on profits would operate were it 
equally imposed, it must be kept in mind 
that this is altogether impracticable, and 
that the supposition is made merely to 
illustrate a principle.”—p. 75. 

** A tax laid only on the profits of a 
particular business, would have a differ- 
ent effect: it would, sooner or later, 
raise prices, and would not, therefore, 
permanently fall on the producers, ex- 
cept in as far as they were themselves 
consumers of their own produce.” 


Undoubtedly, after some time, things 
will find their level ; but in the mean 
time, and this time is not always a short 


period, the entire or the greater part 


of the tax falls upon those engaged in 
the business upon which the tax is laid. 
They can only place it on the consumer 
by diminishing the supply—that is, by 
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doing less business than before the tax 
was imposed, and thus either let part 
of their capital remain unemployed, or 
transfer it to some other business. 
But the former is a clear loss of profit, 
and the latter is not always nor imme- 
diately practicable. 


‘* Fixed capital employed in a particu- 
lar department of oo is frequently 
wholly unsuitable for any other; and 
any tax which should throw a portion of 
such capital out of employment, would 
occasion a loss to its proprietors from 
which they would have no means of es- 
caping.” 


Moreover, there is a certain amount 
of eapital fixed or invested in the per- 
son of the individual who conducts any 
trade, and this cannot often be trans- 
ferred to any other pursuit. This 
consists in his character, his connec- 
tions, his acquired ability, his know- 
ledge of the trade, and of the numerous 
details which enable him to carry it on 
with success in a particular locality. 
All this might be useless to him in any 
other pursuit, and a great part of it 
might be useless to him in any other 
place. 

Our author’s reasonings on the ope- 
ration of a tax upon wages, are mate- 
rially influenced by an opinion to which 
he adheres with singular tenacity, on 
what he calls the natural or necessary 
rate of wages. The third chapter of 
his present work commences with this 
paragraph :— 

‘In every discussion respecting the 
influence of taxes on wages, or on the 
necessaries consumed by the labourer, it 
is indispensable to distinguish between 
the natural or necessary rate of wages, 
or the rate required to enable the la- 
bourer to subsist and continue their 
race, and the market rate, or the rate 
paid them at any particular period.” 


To this distinction, or rather to any 
importance attached to it, we decidedly 
object ; and we deny that what Mr. 
M‘Culloch calls the natural or neces- 
sary rate of wages is of any practical 
moment, or ought to be even taken 
into consideration, or thought of, in 
any discussion respecting wages. The 
natural or necessary rate of wages, 
according to Mr. M‘Culloch’s defini- 
tion, does not exercise the slightest 
influence over the market rate in any 
country in the civilized world; and 
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any reference to the natural rate has 
only a tendency to confuse and perplex, 
Mr. M‘Culloch even approves of Adam 
Smith's definition of it, to be such a 
rate as may enable them to obtain not 
only the commodities which are indis- 
pensably necessary for the support of 
life, but whatever the custom of the 
country renders it indecent for credi- 
table people, even of the lowest order, 
to be without. In this there is an ob. 
vious confusion between cause and 
effect. Custom renders it discredita- 
ble to be without that which every man 
can earn; but whenever the rate of 
wages is altered, the custom will fol- 
low it ; and this Mr. M‘Culloch almost 
admits, as well as that a fall,of wages 
has no immediate effect on the popula- 
tion of the country. His general 
theory is this—that when the wages 
of Jabour are less than their natural or 
necessary rate, there will either be in- 
creased mortality, or an indisposition 
to marriage among the poor, and that 
consequently the population will dimi- 
nish, until, by the diminution of the 
supply of labourers, wages will rise to 
their natural rate; and that in the 
same manner, when wages rise, the 
poor are able to marry earlier, and to 
support their children in better health 
and comfort, and that thus the popu- 
lation will quickly increase, until the 
increased supply of labourers will re- 
duce wages once more to their natural 
or necessary rate. But Mr. M‘Cul. 
loch’s admissions are inconsistent with 
the practical application of this argu- 
ment. He states, p. 100, that 


‘The natural rate of wages is not, 
therefore, fixed and unvarying; and 
though it be true, that the market rate 
of wages can never, when reference is 
made to periods of considerable dura- 
tion, be sunk below its contemporary 
natural rate, it is no less true that the 
natural rate has a tendency to rise when 
the market rate rises, and to fall when 
it falls. Speaking generally, 
no rise of wages can be countervailed by 
an increased supply of workmen coming 
into the market, until eighteen or twenty 
years after it has taken place; for there 
are few or no branches of industry in 
which an active and skilful labourer can 
be bred in a shorter period. During all 
this time, therefore, the labourer is 
oe in an improved situation. He 

as a larger supply of food ; he has bet- 
ter clothes and a better habitation; he 
is rendered more attentive to cleanli- 
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ness; and as he rises in the scale of 
society, he naturally uses more prudence 
and circumspection in the forming of 
matrimonial connections. In short, his 
opinions respecting what is necessary 
for his decent and comfortable subsis- 
tence are raised, and the natural rate of 
wages is in consequence proportionably 
augmented.” 


A similar consequence, in the oppo- 
site direction, takes place when a per- 
manent reduction takes place in the 
rate of wages; and it thus appears, 
and it is indeed admitted, that the 
effect of any new influence upon the 
market rate of wages, cannot for a pe- 
riod of many years be modified ‘by the 
natural rate ; and that before the end 
of that period the natural rate will be 
changed, so as to correspond with the 
new market rate. To us, this alone 
appears sufficient to demonstrate that 
it is better not to take the natural rate 
into consideration as an element in our 
reasonings. It will, then, not be diffi- 
cult to investigate the consequences of 
a tax upon wages. 

The first effect of a tax upon labour 
in any particular department, will be 
to make so much poorer those who are 
engaged in it, and who cannot conve- 
niently withdraw to some other pur- 
suit. The goods produced by the 
taxed labour will gradually rise in 
price, as the supply of new labourers 
will diminish, until wages after pay- 
ment of the tax rise to their former 
level. The tax will operate as a tax 
upon the commodity produced by that 
labour, and will fall entirely upon 
those who consume that commodity. 
A tax upon all kinds alike of labour 
would have a different effect. There 
can be no withdrawal of men from the 
labour market generally, and as every 
department will suffer alike from the 
tax, there will be no transfer of la- 
bourers from one department to ano- 
ther, and the labourer has no means of 
removing any part of the burthen from 
himself to either his employer or to 
the consumer, who may be said to be 
his ultimate employer. 

We are not likely to see any tax 
imposed directly upon labour ; but we 
do see, what comes to the same thing, 
taxes imposed upon commodities which 
the labourer consumes, and these fall 
upon the very individual who consumes 
the taxed commodities, and who thus 
contributes his proportion to the pub- 
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lic service. But Mr. M‘Culloch thinks 
that although this is the case with la- 
bourers in the different businesses who 
support themselves, yet that it is not 
true of domestic servants who are fed 
by their masters, and he thinks that a 
tax upon tea or sugar is not paid by 
them but by those who employ them. 
In this he is partially correct: a tax 
does not fall on them with such imme- 
diate effect as it does upon other classes, 
but after a short period they will feel 
it, although not universally. The 
fact is, that the condition of domestic 
servants depends so much on the cha- 
racter, station, and disposition of their 
employers, as to mask the effect of most 
other circumstances. But these other 
circumstances have their effect never- 
theless on the class. If a tax were 
imposed upon tea, sugar, and beer, so 
as to add five pounds a year to the ex- 
pense of maintaining each servant, Mr. 
A makes no change in his establish- 
ment—his servants appear to suffer 
nothing by the tax. Mr. B finds 
that his establishment will be sufficient 
with one servant fewer than he has 
hitherto maintained ; and thus he saves 
the tax by retrenchment, the servants 
whom he retains do not suffer, but the 
class suffers by having the demand for 
their labour reduced. Again, Mrs. C 
does not wish either to reduce her es- 
tablishment or to bear the burthen of 
the tax. She proposes to reduce the 
allowance made to her servants, and 
to diminish their wages. To this they 
must submit, or if any prefer leaving 
their situation, it will not be difficult 
to find others to supply their places, as 
the number of those out of place will 
be increased by the reduction made by 
Mr. B and others in their establish- 
ments. This will not have a tendency 
to make men resort to other employ- 
ments to avoid the reduced wages or 
diminished allowances, since the tax 
will equally diminish the comforts or 
profits of other employments. Thus a 
tax upon commodities will at first affect 
such individuals most unequally, by re- 
ducing the wages of some, and making 
it more difficult for others to get em- 
ployments; but after a time things 
will find their level, and reduced wages 
will be the lot of nearly all. On the 
whole, therefore, we cannot agree with 
Mr. M‘Culloch in holding that domes- 
tic servants, and others similarly cir- 
cumstanced, are exceptions to the gene- 
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ral rule, that taxes upon commodities 
fall upon those who consume them. 

Indirect taxation has one great ad- 
vantage, that every man pays his tax 
at the time and in the manner most 
convenient to himself; that is, while he 
is paying for the commodity on which 
the tax is laid. This is so much the 
case, that it appears like a voluntary 
tax, especially when it is imposed upon 
a luxury, since every individual, by 
abstaining from the use of the article 
on which the tax is laid, may lawfully 
evade the operation of the tax. Its 
great disadvantage is, the encourage- 
ment which it holds out to the smug- 
gler, when the tax amounts to a certain 
height according to the nature of the 
article. It may be assumed as a maxim, 
that whenever the amount of a tax is 
sufficient to render smuggling a lucra- 
tive trade, it will be impossible to pre- 
vent it from being carried on to the 
injury of the fair trader, the diminu- 
tion of the revenue, and the great de- 
moralization of the people. The only 
effectual mode of stopping smuggling 
is to destroy the temptation to it by 
reducing the tax. The earlier this 
reduction is made, the better. It is 
much easier to prevent the trade from 
arising, than to suppress it when it is 
once in existence—when the public 
are reconciled by habit to the purchase 
of smuggled articles, when capital is 
invested in the pursuit, lurking-places 
contrived, and all those habits and feel- 
ings generated which almost incapaci- 
tate the smuggler from earning an 
honest livelihood, even when the tax 
is not immoderate, there is a necessity 
for many regulations to prevent its 
evasion, and of many public well paid 
officers to enforce these regulations, 
and detect every attempt to smuggle. 
For this reason, the expense of collect- 
ing the excise and customs duties is 
considerable; and this mode of taxa- 
tion, advantageous as it undoubtedly 
is in many respects, has the vice of ex- 
tracting much more from the pockets 
of the subject than it brings into the 
treasury of the state. 

Insome instances, too, the regulations 
which areimposed for the sake of collect- 
ing the tax, are in themselves an addi- 
tional burthen on the public, and raise 
the price of the commodity by prevent- 
ing improvements in its manufacture. 
In this manner the public sustains aloss, 
without any corresponding gain to the 
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state. There can be little doubt, for 
instance, that the excise duty on glass 
added more than twice the amount of 
the duty to the price of many articles ; 
and that as the duty has been taken off, 
the ingenuity of British manufacturers 
will invent many improvements in its 
fabrication, and discover many uses to 
which it may be applied, of which now 
we have noconception. For this pur- 
pose, a mere reduction of the duty 
would not have been sufficient — its 
total repeal was absolutely necessary ; 
and we fully agree with Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, that the repeal of the duty on 
glass may be reckoned as amongst the 
wisest of Sir Robert Peel’s excellent 
financial measures. This is our opi- 
nion, although we do not think that 
glass is an improper subject for a mo- 
derate tax ; but it is desirable that the 
manufacture should enjoy some years’ 
interval of freedom from excise regu- 
lations ; and if at some future period 
a war or other exigency should render 
the imposition of a tax upon glass ex- 
pedient, it will be found many times 
more productive than it would be if 
the duty had never been repealed. 

It should never be lost sight of, that 
a high rate of taxation, either of excise 
or customs, has a tendency to defeat 
itself, by discouraging the use of the 
article on which the tax is imposed. 
This is a consequence essentially dis- 
tinct from the temptation to smuggling 
which a high taxation produces. The 
smuggler acts contrary to law, wilfully, 
and for the purpose of making a profit 
at the expense of the revenue. But 
the other source of diminution to the 
revenue cannot be prevented by any 
law. The consumption of the article 
taxed is checked, while those who cease 
to consume it, or whose consumption 
of it is reduced, scarcely know that 
their conduct is owing to the tax. The 
price is raised by the tax ; high prices 
create the habit and custom of abstain- 
ing from the article taxed, and con- 
suming other articles in preference ; 
and the expenditure of most people is 
directed chiefly by custom and fashion 
in every class of life. The effect of 
this reduction of consumption is, how- 
ever, frequently over-estimated. It 
was a saying of Swift's, “that in the 
arithmetic of customs, two and two do 
not always make four—they frequently 
make only one;” and this saying is 
generally quoted with approbation, for 
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avery slight infusion of truth is suffi- 
cient to give credit to a paradox ; but 
as a practical rule it is not true. Very 
seldom, indeed, is an increase of taxa- 
tion so injudiciously imposed as not to 
add something to the revenue; and 
among all the taxes reduced since 
1815, it is difficult to find any in which 
the increased consumption of any arti- 
cle has kept up the productiveness 
of the tax. A part only of the 
price of an article consists of the 
tax, and is subject to reduction, the 
remainder is undiminished ; the price 
of the article, therefore, cannot be re- 
duced in proportion to the tax, and 
therefore the tax will not remain 
equally productive, unless the public 
will diminish their consumption of 
other articles, in order to purchase an 
increased quantity of the commodity 
on which the tax has been reduced. 
Thus, suppose the tax on any com- 
modity to be twenty per cent. on 
its untaxed price, a man who ex- 
pends one hundred and twenty pounds 
in the purchase of that commodity, 
contributes twenty pounds to the re- 
venue. Now let the tax be reduced 
to ten per cent., and he will get for 
one hundred and ten pounds what for- 
merly cost him one hundred and twenty 
pounds, and the state will receive only 
ten pounds. But if, instead of being 
content with the same quantity of the 
article, he spends the same quantity of 
money in the purchase of it as for- 
merly, that is, one hundred and twenty 
pounds, the state will receive but eleven 
pounds ; and to keep the revenue from 
this source up to its former amount, it 
is necessary that those who formerly 
expended one hundred and _ twenty 
pounds, shall in future expend two 
hundred and twenty pounds in the 
purchase of these goods, and this can 
only be done by a reduction to the 
amount of one hundred pounds in their 
consumption of other articles, some of 
which may have been more highly 
taxed; and thus the revenue may suffer 
a further diminution in some other 
quarter. If taxes bear a due propor- 
tion to each other, they may be consi- 
derably increased with a corresponding 
advantage to the revenue. When every 
thing is taxed in the same proportion, 
no man can escape taxation by spend- 
ing his wealth in one manner rather 
than in another. 

It will at once be seen, that all taxes, 
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whether of excise or customs, which 
are imposed upon consumption, have 
this disadvantage, that, independent of 
the expense of collecting them, they 
impose a loss upon the public from 
which the revenue derives no gain. 
The individual who foregoes or reduces 
his ordinary consumption of a taxed 
commodity, suffers an inconvenience 
equivalent to a positive pecuniary loss, 
from which the revenue derives no 
gain. If the tax on sugar induces a 
family to spend one hundred pounds 
instead of two hundred pounds in the 
purchase of that article, they will spend 
the remaining one hundred pounds in 
the purchase of other goods, which 
give them more pleasure than one hun- 
dred pounds’ worth of the taxed sugar, 
but which would give them less plea- 
sure than one hundred pounds’ worth 
of the untaxed sugar had formerly 
given. By the one hundred pounds 
which they still spend on sugar, the 
revenue gains the amount of the tax ; 
by the remaining one hundred pounds 
the family are put to some loss, but 
the revenue gains nothing. A prohi- 
bitory tax is an inconvenience to the 
public, and adds nothing to the reve- 
nue ; and every tax is in the nature of 
a prohibitory tax with respect to that 
portion which it prevents any person 
from consuming. 

Another strange consequence fol- 
lows, which has escaped the observa. 
tion of all writers on political economy, 
viz.—that such an impost sometimes 
operates as a tax upon the poor for 
the benefit of the rich, so that the poor 
pay more, and the rich less than the 
produce of the tax would indicate. 
This happens only with respect to 
goods of which an unlimited quantity 
cannot be produced without an increase 
of price, or where the labour and natu- 
ral powers employed in the production 
of the article cannot immediately and 
with equal profit be employed to pro- 
duce any other article. In these cases, 
the effect of a tax, by diminishing the 
demand for the commodity, diminishes 
the price which the producers can ob- 
tain for it: In order to dispose of as 
much of their goods as possible, the 
producers must reduce their prices a 
little, and the article will not undergo 
an increase of price equal to the full 
amount of the tax. In this case, part 
of the tax falls upon the producer. 
The person who ceases to ¢onsume the 
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commodity suffers some loss or incon- 
venience from the tax, although he 
thereby does not contribute any thing 
to the revenue. The inconvenience 
and loss which the producer and the 
non-consumer suffer, are to the advan- 
tage of those whose wealth enables 
them to consume the accustomed quan- 
tity, and who appear to contribute a 
large sum to the revenue, a part of 
which is, however, in fact paid at the 
expense of others. As an example, 
let us suppose that foreign sugar is 
excluded, and the country for its sup- 
ply of sugar is dependent upon our 
West India Islands, which send usa 
considerable supply free of duty at four 
pence apound. Let a duty of three 
pence a pound be now imposed, which 
will occasion a considerable diminu- 
tion of consumption. But as the cul- 
tivators of sugar cannot readily apply 
their land and labour with equal profit 
to the production of other goods, they 
will reduce the price of sugar, in order 
to avoid the loss which they would sus- 
tain by either having their stock unsold, 
or turning their land and labour to 
other purposes. They will produce 
less, and what they do produce they 
will sell at a cheaper price than they 
formerly procured. They will pro- 
duce no more than they can afford to 
produce for three pence, and than the 
country can afford to purchase at six 
pence per pound. The man who con- 
sumes one pound of sugar, appears to 
pay a tax of three pence to the state, 
although in reality he only loses two 
pence, as the remaining penny falls on 
the producer. From the inconvenience 
which the poor man suffers by being 
compelled to forego the use of sugar, 
the state derives noincome. That in- 
convenience is merely the process by 
which the tax is in part shifted from 
the consumer to the producer. 

If all men were governed by the dic- 
tatcs of prudence in all their habits, 
this interference of taxation with the 
natural course of individual expendi- 
ture, would be a greater evil than it 
actually is. In the present state of 
mankind, a tax may sometimes have a 
useful operation as a sumptuary law, 
and a restraint upon vice and folly. 
In particular, a tax upon ardent spirits 
operates in this manner. When a poor 
man sees the inviting sign of a public- 
house, it may not occur to him, that if 
he goes in to take a glass he will pro- 


bably be tempted to take more ; that 
every glass he takesis one step towards 
the formation of the most destructive 
of all bad habits, which will assuredly 
destroy his morals, health, fortune, and 
character, and that even a single glass 
of whiskey exercises a pernicious effect 
on all these. Such reflections may not 
occur to him at the proper moment, or 
if they occur, they may be disregarded. 
He is much less likely to forget, or to 
disregard, the circumstance that a glass 
of whiskey will cost two pence, and 
that he has only one penny in his poc- 
ket. The mere cost of purchasing 
ardent spirits is the slightest inconve- 
nience attending their use, but it is the 
most immediate, and is therefore fre- 
quently the most operative restraint, 
It may be considered an admitted prin- 
ciple in finance, that the difficulty of 
preventing smuggling is the only cir- 
cumstance which ought to place a limit 
to the tax upon ardent spirits. This 
limit has been attained, and experience 
has sufficiently proved that in the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, any increase of 
the tax on whiskey would immediately 
lead to illicit distillation. 

It is not, however, to be hastily con- 
cluded, that what we have said of the 
tax on whiskey is equally true of the 
duty on wine, or on any of the more 
expensive liquors. There is a most 
important distinction between the 
cases. It may be said, that of those 
who habitually drink wine, not one in 
a hundred ever commit any excess, and 
very few feel that the price is a re- 
straint upon the quantity which they 
consume. We do not feel it necessary 
to enter into the medical question, 
whether the use of wine in any quan- 
tity is pernicious to the health, although 
we do not coincide in that opinion, but 
believe that, with the exception of a 
few peculiar idiosyncrasies, a man may 
take one glass of sherry and three of 
claret every day, without injury to his 
constitution. Our meaning is, that 
most men drink wine with deliberation, 
and without repentance, and are limited 
in the quantity which they consume by 
other motives than the consideration 
of its expense. We admit that an in- 
crease of duty diminishes the consump- 
tion of wine; but this effect is not 
attended by improved habits of so- 
briety ; on the contrary, those who 
would otherwise consume wine, are in- 
duced to take some form of ardent 
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spirits in its place, and it is generally 
admitted that the use of spirits is more 
apt to create a craving desire for a 
recurrence to them, and thereby to 
lead to habits of intoxication, than the 
use of wine. In general, it may be 
said that a tax upon any species of 
ardent spirits, except the cheaper kind, 
cannot operate usefully as a sumptuary 
law—it will merely lead to a consump- 
tion of the cheaper in place of the 
better and more wholesome liquor. At 
present the tax on wine is too high. 
It is five shillings and six pence a gal- 
lon on French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese wines indifferently, independent 
of the five per cent. duty, which is 
about three pence more. This is about 
eleven pence a bottle, or eleven shil- 
lings a dozen. But the principal quan- 
tity of the wine consumed in England 
ean be shipped at five shillings and six 
pence a gallon wholesale price, the 
duty on which, therefore, operates as 
an ad valorem duty of cent. per cent. 
We doubt if, after a short time, the 
revenue would suffer much by reducing 
the duty on wine to two shillings and 
six pence a gallon—that is, to five pence 
a bottle—a duty which would lead to 
an immense increase of consumption, 
by enabling the public to procure a 
pure port, sherry, or claret, for eigh- 
teen shillings a dozen, or one shilling 
and six pence a bottle. The high price 
of wine presses with great severity upon 
many of the pourer and middling classes 
who are directed to use it for medi- 
cine, and they are strongly tempted to 
take ardent spirits in its place, although 
there are very few cases indeed in 
which the use of the latter can be of 
any service to the health. Even when 
they do get what they mistake for 
wine, it is abominable stuff. They na- 
turally resort to those who supply 
them with other commodities of the 
like nature, but who, having among 
their customers none who know what 
wine really is, keep for an occasional 
demand nothing that is deserving of 
the name. This evil would disappear 
under a more general consumption of 
cheap wine by the lower classes. Very 
few people know that good, unadulte- 
rated wine can be procured at a very 
low price, and a comparatively small 
number could discern the difference 
between a pure and cheap wine, and 
that of a higher quality which 
commands double the price. We shall 
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mention a few statistical facts to show 
how great an increase may take place 
in the consumption of wine without 
injury to the morals or temperance of 
the population. In the year 1843, the 
quantity of wine imported into the 
United Kingdom for consumption was 
6,000,000 gallons, on which the duty 
was £1,700,000. It does not appear 
that the importation in any year came 
up to 7,000,000 of gallons. But in 
the same year there were 7,700,000 
gallons of gin and whiskey consumed 
in Englandalone,in Scotland 5,600,000, 
and in Ireland 5,500,000 ; making alto- 
gether 18,800,000 gallons of ardent 
spirits consumed in the United King- 
dom. Before the spread of tempe- 
rance, the consumption in Ireland 
alone exceeded 10,000,000 gallons of 
whiskey. The intoxicating strength of 
the spirituous liquors consumed in the 
United Kingdom is equal to that of 
60,000,000 gallons of wine, which is 
ten times the quantity of wine now 
consumed. There is no reason to 
doubt that a reduction in the price of 
wine would lead to a considerable in- 
crease in its consumption, and that this 
increase would be chiefly derived from 
those who at present consume ardent 
spirits, and that ultimately the revenue 
and the health and habits of the people 
would profit by the change. 

The duty on foreign spirits is also 
much too high, being twenty-two shil- 
lings and ten pence the gallon. This 
must afford an irresistible temptation 
to the smuggler, as the article on which 
this high duty is placed can be pro- 
cured within a few hours’ sail of our 
coasts for about four shillings the gal- 
lon. The duty therefore is five hun- 
dred or six hundred per cent.—so high 
as to make one successful venture com- 
pensate for many failures. We fully 
agree with Mr. M‘Culloch, that the 
duty ought to be reduced to ten shil- 
lings the gallon. At present the con- 
sumption of foreign spirits on which 
the duty is paid is about 1,100,000 
gallons, and probably at least as much 
more is smuggled into the country, and 
an equal quantity of counterfeit is sold 
as genuine brandy. A duty of ten 
shillings would in a short time lead to 
a consumption of 6,000,000, and a re- 
venue of £3,000,000, being an increase 
of £1,700,000 on the present revenue. 
This increased consumption would be 
drawn partly from the stoppage of the 
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sale of smuggled or counterfeit brandy, 
and partly from those who at present 
consume spirits of an inferior nature, 
subject to a lower rate of tax. It 
would also lead to a great increase of 
our trade with the continent of Europe. 
A duty of four hundred per cent., act- 
ing chiefly as a prohibition, is contrary 
to every principle of sound commercial 
policy. Nor let us be deceived by the 
name of a tax upon spirits, as if it acted 
as some check upon habits of drunken- 
ness, as we have already shown that no 
tax, except that upon the cheapest kind 
of spirits, can have that effect. A tax 
upon the dearer and better kinds, 
merely leads to the consumption of an 
inferior or adulterated spirit in their 
place. 

Mr. M‘Culloch is of opinion that 
the duty on tea is still too high, al- 
though it is less than one-half of what 
it was one hundred years ago, when 
money was more scarce and valuable 
than it is now. In 1745, the duty was 
four shillings the pound, together with 
an ad valorem duty of fourteen per 
cent. The present duty is two shil- 
lings and one penny a pound on all 
kinds of tea alike. The produce of 
this tax is about £4,500,000. 


“Taking the average price of bohea 
in bond in London at ten pence or one 
shilling per pound, a duty of the same 
amount would, of course, be equal to the 
ad valorem duty of one hundred per cent. 
under the Company’s regime, which is 
certainly high for a duty on a necessary 
consumed by the poor. But even with 
a duty of this amount, bohea might be 
retailed at two shillings and six pence 
ot pound; and at this price there can 

e no doubt the consumption would 
amount to eight or ten millions of pounds. 
The reduction of the duty on congou to 
one shilling per pound, would also be of 
the greatest importance to the lower 
and middle classes; and the powerful 
stimulus it would give to consumption, 
and consequently also to the demand for 
sugar, which is indispensable to the use 
of tea, makes it all but certain that in 
no very lengthened period, the revenue 
would, instead of losing, gain by the 
change. 

* “ But supposing the revenue were to 
lose at the outset some £500,000 or 
£600,000 a year by the proposed re- 
duction, is the getting rid of the injus- 
tice of the present tax, and the effectual 
encouragement of the trade with China, 
not worth even a greater sacrifice ? 
Taking the price of bohea and low con- 
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gou in bond in London at one shilling 
per pound, (and it is frequently less,) 
the duty of two shillings and one penn 
with which they are at present aan 
is equivalent to an ad valorem one of 
more than two hundred per cent. 
whereas, taking the price of the hyson 
aud other superior teas consumed by the 
rich, at from three shillings to four “shil- 
lings per pound, the duty on them does 
not exceed from fifty to sixty-six per 
cent. ad valorem; that is, it does not 
amount to more than from one-fourth to 
one-third part of the duties laid on the 
teas consumed by the poor. Surely, 
however, this is neither an age nor a 
country in which an anomaly of this sort 
can be safely maintained. The public 
necessities require that the tea, sugar, 
and other necessaries of the poor, should 
be taxed; but the obvious principles of 
justice require that the duties on them 
should be, if not lower, at all events no 
higher than those laid on the necessaries 
or luxuries of the rich. The existing 
duties on tea contradict this plain prin- 
ciple, and are at once unjust and exorbi- 
tant. The duty on bohea and the lower 
cougous should not, in fact, exceed four 
pence or six pence per pound; and we 
trust that at no distant period means 
may be found of reducing it to that 
amount.””—p, 239. 


We agree with Mr. M‘Culloch in 
thinking that the duty is too high, but 
we do not recommend so considerable 
a reduction, nor one of the same na- 


ture, as that proposed by him. A re- 
venue of £4,500,000 is not to be trifled 
with. The consumption of tea has 
something peculiar in its nature, and 
of those who at present consume it, a 
great proportion now consume as 
much as they desire. Still we have 
no doubt that a reduction of the 
duty to one shilling and six pence per 
pound would be attended with bene- 
ficial results. But it would not, we 
think, be expedient toreduce the duties 
on the lower sorts more than on the 
rest. Such reduction would encou- 
rage the Chinese to cultivate the infe- 
rior qualities, for which the differen- 
tial duties would excite an artificial 
demand. We would prefer to place 
good tea within the reach of the poor. 
It is impossible to levy ad valorem du- 
ties on articles to be judged of by the 
uncertain sense of taste. The attempt 
would open an inexhaustible field for 
fraud. In those cases, the tax must 
be the same upon all goods of the same 
name and species. ‘There is as great 
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adifference between brandies and wines 
of the same name, and from the same 
port, as there is between different qua- 
lities of tea ; but to levy an ad valorem 
duty on them is out of the question. 
In all those cases, those who consume 
the higher qualities, that is to say, ge- 
nerally speaking, the rich, inevitably 
enjoy thisadvantage that a smaller pro- 
portion of the price of what they pur- 
chase consists of the tax ; but this in- 
equality cannot be cured by an imprac- 
ticable mode of assessing those parti- 
cular taxes. It is, however, fully 
compensated by the income tax, which 
falls exclusively upon the richer classes, 
and by our general system of taxation, 
according to which the poor man con- 
tributes nothing to the revenue for the 
greater part of his expenditure. 

Mr. M‘Culloch’s general opinion of 
an ad valurem duty is not very favour- 
able, and we apprehend that he does 
not correctly understand what its effects 
would be. 


**It had been, we believe, uniformly 
supposed, down to the edition of ‘ The 
Wealth of Nations’ by the author of 
this work, that an equal ad valorem duty 
on all commodities, by affecting them to 
the same extent, would not in any degree 
modify or change the relation or propor- 
tion which they previously bore to each 
other. But it must be observed, that 
though an equal ad valorem duty would 
affect commodities in the same propor- 
tion, it would not affect the profits of 
their producers in the same, but in a 
very different proportion; and it is by 
the degree in which the latter are at- 

- fected, that the relation of commodities 
to each other is determined. If all 
classes of producers employed the same 
proportions of fixed and circulating ca- 
pital,* an equal ad valorem duty would 
affect them all equally, and the value of 
their commodities, as compared with 
each other, would not be affected by its 
imposition. But this is not the actual 
state of things; different sorts of com- 
modities are produced by the agency of 
very different proportions of fixed and 
circulating capital ; and hence were an 
equal ad valorem duty laid on them all, 
it would not affect profits equally, and 
would consequently cause a transfer of 
capital from one business to another, 
and a variation in the value of commo- 
dities, raising some and sinking others. 
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To illustrate this; assuming that profits 
are ten per cent., let it be supposed, in 
the first place, that A advances one 
thousand pounds in wages at the com- 
mencement of the year, and that he re- 
ceives the produce, which must, by the 
supposition, be worth one thousand one 
hundred pounds, at the end of the year; 
in the second place, let it be supposed that 
B has acapital of eleven thousand pounds 
vested in a highly durable machine, 
which is capable of performing its work 
without any, or with but very little ma- 
nual labour—the annual produce of this 
machine being, it is obvious, under the 
circumstances supposed, wholly made up 
of profits, and necessarily selling for 
eleven hundred pounds ; and last, let it 
be supposed that an equal ad valorem 
duty of ten per cent. is laid on commo- 
dities. Now it is plain that in this case 
A and B will each bring, at the end of 
the year, commodities worth eleven hun- 
dred pounds to market, and will there- 
fore be respectively taxed one hundred 
and ten pounds. But one hundred 
pounds only of the value of A’s goods 
consists of profits, the rest consisting of 
the capital expended in paying the wages 
of those by whom they were produced ; 
whereas the whole value of B’s goods 
consists of profits: hence it is clear that, 
while the duty would swallow up the 
whole of A’s profits, and ten pounds of 
his capital, it would only take ten per 
cent. of B’s profits. We have purposely 
chosen a case that sets the unequal ope- 
ration of the tax in a striking point of 
view; but whenever there was any con- 
siderable difference in the proportion of 
fixed and circulating capital employed 
in producing different commodities, an 
equal ad valorem duty would operate in 
the way now pointed out. Such a duty 
would therefore be among the most une+ 
qual and injurious that could be imposed. 
It would cause an immediate derange- 
ment in all the channels of industry, and 
in the value of most descriptions of pro- 
perty. Capital would be driven from 
employments principally carried on by 
hand, to those principally carried on by 
machinery ; and while the value of com- 
modities produced by the former would 
rise, the value of those produced by the 
latter would fall, until they had been 
adjusted so as to yield the same rate of 
profit to the producers.”—p. 170. 

As this is a purely theoretical ques- 
tion, we do not think it proper to enter 
into all the details necessary to point 
out the consequences which might be 


* “Tt is, of course, taken for granted that the fixed capitals are of the same 
degree of durability, and that the circulating capitals are returnable in the same 


periods,” 
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expected from an equal ad valorem 
tax upon every species of property. 
For our present purpose it is sufficient 
for us to express our dissent from Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s doctrine, to expose the 
fallacy of his reasoning, and to state 
what we conceive to be the true doc- 
trine applicable to the case. Our au- 
thor’s mistake lies in his not taking 
into his consideration the effect of the 
ad valorem tax upon his machine, and 
on the price or wages of labour. An 
equal ad valorem tax would fall chiefly 
on the wages of labour. His employer 
advances to him a commodity which 
has already paid a duty, and procures 
by his work a commodity on which a 
duty is to be paid. His power to pro- 
duce for his employer, and therefore to 
purchase such goods for himself, is di- 
minished by the tax. He must work 
for less wages, precisely in the same 
manner as if his productive powers 
were reduced in the proportion of ten 
to nine; and as the commodities pro- 
duced by machinery would be subject 
to a double tax—i. e. that on the ma- 
chine, which is in effect paid by the 
labourer, and that on the commodities 
themselves when produced—it seems 
to follow that a general ad valorem 
tax would rather have an effect con- 
trary to that attributed to it by Mr. 
M‘Culloch, and tend to drive capital 
from trades in which a great quantity 
of fixed capital is employed, to those 
which are principally carried on by 
means of circulating capital. 

In conclusion, we must express our 
conviction, that the taxation of the 
United Kingdom is now placed upon a 
sounder and juster foundation than the 
financial system of any country has 
ever exhibited, and that notwithstand- 
ing the enormous increase of the na- 
tional debt, taxation presses less upon 
the subject now than it did one hun- 
dred years ago. Still there is room 
for some improvement. A reduction 
may be beneficially made in the duty 
upon wine, and upon all commodities 
on which the duty now exceeds or ap- 
proaches one hundred per cer.t.: these 
are, principally, foreign spirits, tea, 
and tobacco. The duty on insurance 
against fire is also much too high, and 
is regulated on a wrong principle, being 
proportional to the sum insured, not to 
the premium paid. It does appear 
monstrous, that in all the common 
eases of insurance the sum paid to the 
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state as duty should be double the sum 
paid for insurance to the company who 
undertakes the risk. A tax of two 
hundred per cent. is thus imposed upon 
that prudence and foresight which it 
ought to be the object of the state to 
encourage. The produce of this tax 
is less than one million ; but if it were 
reduced to one shilling per hundred 
pounds, in every case in which the insu- 
rance office did not charge a higher 
rate of premium, the public would 
gain much in comfort and security, and 
the revenue would lose little or no- 
thing. Insurance offices would reduce 
the premium to that rate in all ordi- 
nary cases, and the increase of insu- 
rances would more than compensate 
them for the change. It may be said, 
that if the risk requires a premium of 
one shilling and six pence, (the present 
rate,) it must be a losing concern to 
insure for one shilling, and therefure 
to increase the business of an office at 
that rate of premium would only in- 
crease the loss; and so it would, if 
every fire always burned the entire of 
the property insured. But this is far 
from being the case, and therefore the 
greater the sum insured on any given 
property, the less will be the risk in- 
curred by the insurance company in 
proportion to the premium. The cus- 
tom of insuring all property to its full 
value against fire, would therefore 
enable the company to insure at a 
cheaper rate. Let the experiment be 
tried, and we have little doubt that it 
will succeed, and lead to a multiplica- 
tion of the property insured against 
fire. 

Another improvement may be made 
in our system of taxation, which we 
scarcely venture to mention, although 
we have the authority of Mr. M‘Culloch 
on our side: the rate of postage ought 
to be increased. It was formerly too 
high, and was felt to be so; it is now 
absurdly low, and could be raised with 
great advantage to two pence and four 
pence for different distances. Consi- 
dering the trouble of writing a letter, 
and the object which the writer had in 
view, there can be no reason to suppose 
that a two-penny or four-penny rate 
would prevent any letter from being 
sent by post, except those which are 
not worth the trouble of writing, or 
even of reading them. But the public 
mind is not yet ripe on this subject 
It would be the same with the reduc- 
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tion of any other extensive tax. If the 
duty on sugar were repealed, all would 
fzel the convenience, while most people 
would act, and feel, and even reason, 
in such cases, as if the injury to the 
revenue concerned nobody but the 
chancellor of the Exchequer. In two 
or three years more, it will be better 
known that the chief advantage of the 
reduction of postage is derived by a 
few bankers and merchants resident in 
the metropolis, 

In the reductions of duty which we 
have suggested, we would not be un- 
derstood to desire that any of them 
should be carried so far as to reduce 
the income below, or even to a par 
with the expenditure. On thecontrary, 
we deem it essential to the security and 
prosperity of the nation, that there 
should be every year a surplus revenue, 
applicable to the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. Had this system been 
persevered in since 1815, the results 
would have been mostimportant. The 
national debt would be two or three 
hundred millions less than it is at pre- 
sent, and ourtaxation might bereduced 
proportionably. It is, indeed, said, 
that the best mode of reducing the na- 
tional debt is to increase the wealth of 
the nation, so as to enable it to bear a 
permanent incumbrance with more 
ease ; and that, therefore, when there 
is a surplus revenue, it is better to re- 
lieve the public by reducing some tax, 
than to pay off a small portion of the 
debt, and that as the country advances 
in wealth and population, the pressure of 
the debt will be less felt. But there are 
many reasons which make it expedient 
to keep up a surplus revenue. It is of 
vital importance that the debt, which 
must increase in war, should be reduced 
in peace. The portion of the debt 
which is annually paid off is immedi- 
ately turned into productive capital, 
and invested in some permanent im- 
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provement ; and as the public revenue 
is chiefly drawn from taxation on un- 
productive expenditure, the surplus 
revenue is effectually a conversion of 
unproductive income into productive 
capital, and tends materially to advance 
the national prosperity. Hence the 
vast increase of railroad and other pro- 
ductive speculations, which have their 
source in the surplus revenue, which 
seems part of the financial system of 
the conservative government. A de- 
ficit in the public revenue would be the 
ruin of the railroad shareholders. Be- 
sides, every individual may be con- 
tented and comfortable with that 
amount of wealth to which he has 
been accustomed ; it is a diminished 
income that occasions inconvenience 
and distress. A surplus revenue in 
peace, therefore, adds to the strength 
of the kingdom, by enabling it to bear 
with less inconvenience the high taxa- 
tion inseparable from a state of war. 
And even in time of peace, how many 
objects are there attainable by a full. 
exchequer, which would more promote 
the happiness, the real prosperity of 
the country, than the remission of fifty 
taxes. It isin the power of the pre- 
sent government to place within the 
reach of every man, however poor he 
may be, the best education for his chil- 
dren, and the best suited to his cireum- 
stances, that modern ingenuity can 
devise. Every road and bridge on 
which a tax is levied for the benefit of 
the individuals who constructed it, 
ought to be purchased by the govern- 
ment for the benefit of the public. In 
short, they may distribute among the 
people every solid advantage which can 
be attained by wealth or industry, if 
they will persevere in their present 
course, and not be led by a vain desire 
of transient popularity to consent to 
an unwise or precipitate reduction of 
taxation. 
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LETHE AND OTHER POEMS.* 


Our stronger sex, neither very gal- 
lantly nor very liberally, seems to have 
erected young ladies’ poems into a sort 
of proverb which implies any 9 
rather than admiration ; and we fairly 
confess, that we took up the little 
volume now before us with an internal 
qualm, notwithstanding that a grave 
divine — Miss Woodrooffe’s grand- 
uncle—has stood their sponsor. Nor 
was this anticipation of evil abated by 
the mournful expression “ posthumously 
edited,” which occurs in the title-page. 
Mr. Faber has long been well-known 
as a theologian, a controversialist, and 
a mythologist ; but we believe, that 
his fiercest opponents cannot charge 
him with ever having perpetrated 
poetry. Of this sin, at least, he must 
be admitted to be guiltless; and though 
it is perfectly true, that one who is no 
poet himself, ( as, indeed, the respect- 
able editor, in one of his appended 
notes, ingenuously confesses to be his 
own case,) may yet be a lover of poetry, 
still, somehow or another, we did not 
look out for any thing particularly 
good in a volume of poems ushered 
into the world under the imprimatur 
of a dogged disputant. Nor were 
our forebodings dispelled by the affec- 
tionate and laudatory preface, which, 
with much good feeling, introduces 
the productions of a lamented relative, 
cut off at the early age of twenty-two ; 
rather, indeed, they were increased, 
both by the expression of very natural 
partiality on the part of the editor, 
and by the perhaps deprecatory state- 
ment, that the principal poem, Lethe, 
was written at nineteen, and the dra- 
matic poem, Irene, at the astounding 
age of thirteen! In short, we are 
very much inclined to suspect, that the 
learned gentleman, confessedly no poet, 
had, through regard to his youthful 
literary correspondent, infelicitously 
contrived to get out of his element ; 
or, as we familiarly express it, had 
most indiscreetly committed himself. 
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Such were our apprehensions ; and 
though, from a decent feeling towards 
an amiable young woman, now no 
more, we had determined to inflict no 
such rough castigation as might have 
been beneficial to the rashness of 
living subject, still we did not expect 
that we could conscientiously travel 
beyond the limits of decorously nega- 
tive civility. 

But, like many far more sagacious 
prophets, we have found our anticipa- 
tions to be incorrect. We cannot, 
from the sight of the title-page, or 
even from the perusal of the preface, 
claim to have been gifted prophets of 
good ; but we may certainly appear in 
the more unpretending, and probably 
more satisfactory character of an- 
nouncers of it. 

If we should say that the volume 
contained no blemishes, who would be- 
lieve us, and where would be our long- 
established praise of critical sagacity ? 
Assuredly, we make no such portentous 
statement ; but collectively, though of 
course not equally, the poems possess 
such a high degree of merit that we 
really must apologise to Mr. Faber for 
entertaining, when his previous pur- 
suits are considered, some serious 
doubts of his competency as a judge 
in re poetica. This merit is quite in- 
dependent of the age of the authoress. 
We do not merely say that the poems 
are good when Miss Woodrooffe’s ex- 
treme youth is taken into the account ; 
but we say that they are good intrin- 
sically and absolutely. Hence we 
think, that, had her life been spared, 
she would probably ere long have 
ranked, even if she does not already 
rank, with the very highest of our fe- 
male poets. Respecting male poets, 
being males ourselves, we shall say 
nothing, though we could say much. 
As the wise old saw runs—‘ Compa- 
risons are odious.” 

In the poems now before us, there 
is displayed a singular power of lan- 
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uage with an almost perfect com- 
mand of rhythm; but their specially 
striking peculiarity (we use the word 
peculiarity advisably) is their complete 
freedom from childishness. What we 
mean by this remark cannot be more 
intelligibly expressed than by our say- 
ing, that, in no conceivable possibility, 
could Miss Woodrooffe’s poems have 
been written by an accomplished young 
lady, fresh or not fresh, whichever 
term may be thought most appropriate, 
from a fashionable London boarding- 
school. 

But it is time that we should justify 
our praise, and vindicate our critical 
sagacity, by some extracts from the 
volume itself. 

We shal! begin with Jrené, which 
though placed last in the collection, 
was the first written. 

The plot of this dramatic poem is 


**O gracious Em 
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borrowed from the history of the am- 
bitious Irene, Empress of Constanti« 
nople in the eighth and ninth centuries ; 
and it mainly turns upon the dethrone- 
ment and blinding of her son Con 
stantine. With Baronius, from an 
ambiguous passage of Theophanes, 
that barbarous deed is supposed to 
have intentionally occasioned his death ; 
though the more accurate research of 
Gibbon has discovered that “ the blind 
son of Irené survived many years, op- 
pressed by the court, and forgotten 
by the world.” 

When the blinding of Constantine, 
designedly (as appears from the lan- 
guage put into the mouth of the em- 
press) inflicted to produce his death, 
is determined upon, the affianced bride 
of the young prince throws herself at 
the feet of Irene, and passionately im- 
plores mercy from the unnatural mother. 


press, spare him ! 


Yea, spare him yet awhile, a little while ! 


Mercy! oh, mercy ! 


Do not cut him off 


In the fair springtime of his blooming youth, 
When all his path is strewed around with roses ! 


His blood not yet is frozen in the veins— 

Not yet the buoyant spirit of his youth 

Is to the sternness of old age congealed. 

Spare him ! and heaven shall shower its blessings down 


Upon your head profuse. S 


lay him! and sure 


All heaven’s fierce curses shall be poured upon you. 
Save—save his life—and God requite the deed ! 


By the soft ties of filial Jove 


, and by 


The silver link of motherhood ; by that love 


Which blessed imperial Leo 
And by those hallowed tears 


while alive ; 
which mourned him dead; 


Pronounce the pardoning word to Constantine !” 


This is certainly most extraordinary, 
written by a child of thirteen ; and it 
involved a promise of future excellence 
in the tragic department, had the 
young authoress been spared, and had 
she in mature age re-written the entire 
poem in the form of aregular tragedy. 

The second part of Jrené opens 
with a manifest, though allowable imi- 
tation of the fearful remorse of the 
phantom-scared Macbeth. As such, 
it is not quite a fair specimen of Miss 
Woodrooffe’s early powers. We there- 


fore, shall not cite the first portion of 
the speech; but the conclusion is, 
we believe, perfectly original, and, 
while perfectly original, perfectly 
natural. When some horrible deed 
has been committed, the human 
mind, in its revulsion, can scarcely 
believe the reality of the act ; but soon 
an overwhelming conviction of the 
truth forces itself upon the wretched 
offender ; and, whatever excuse may 
be attempted, inexorable conscience 
will do its office :— 


** Soft! It hath vanished. Let me think again, 


And be myself once more. 
My Constantine—and did 
Against mine only son? 

Yes, yes, I did. Yon pal 
The-tevered product of a 


Yea, did I slay 
I lift my hand 
It could not be ! 
e and shivering phantom— 
brain disturbed— 


And aye-accusing conscience, tell me yes! 
But sent I not a messenger to recall 


The fatal word ? 


Yea, but he came too late,” 















Quite independently of the age of 
the writer, we cannot but think this a 
— fine burst of passion. 

All young ladies, as the master of 
Sherburn truly remarks in one of his 
editorial notes, do not understand 
Greek ; but his accomplished grand- 
niece (we do not use the word board- 
ing-scholastice) did, it seems—like 
Lady Jane Grey, and quite as early— 
understand that noble language. At the 






































To sloth and soft repose. 















Among the minor poems, though 
considerable praise is due to The 
Athenian Torch-race, and others that 
might be mentioned, we prefer Con- 
tancy and Ivy ina Wreath of Flowers. 











Firm and all noble. 
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** Most glorious of immortals! Many-named! 
Great and all-powerful ever! Jupiter, 
Author of nature, universal king, 
Hail ; for by right thou rulest mortal men! 
We are thine offspring: unto us alone 
Among the dwellers on the earth, is given 
The mimic gift of speech. 
We will sing praises, and extol thy might. 
Round, in its place, the universe thou rollest ; 
And, by thy sovereign will, guidest each orb 
As it revolves. In thine unconquered hand 
The double-pointed arrows of the lightning, 
Thy fiery, ever-living minister, 
Thou wieldest ; and all Nature at the stroke 
Trembles. © Thou, the all-pervading Mind, 
Mingled with great and small; thou, Lord Supreme, 
Nought is without thee—or in the divine 
Etherial heaven, or in the sea, or earth— 
Sav. the blind actions of the wicked man! 
*Tis thine to order what things are confused, 
Prune the redundant, th’ adverse reconcile ; 
For thus thy law with evil mixes good. 
Thrice happy they who love and follow it— 
Te virtuous! But the wicked, woe to them, 
For they abhor and break it! They nor see, 
Nor will obey. From what alone can give 
Life to their souls, madly they turn away : 
Some eager climbing the steep path of glory ; 
Some, aye unsated, craving after gain ;j 
Some eftsoon lulled, by pleasure’s syren voice, 


All-giver, dwelling midst the clouds in darkness, 
Ruler of lightning, hear: and free the minds 

Of men from fatal ignorance ; and teach 

To follow thine all-just, all-guiding will ; 

That we, since thou hast honoured us in much, 
May, as befitteth us, return thee honour, 

Ever thy works extolling ! 
On mortals or on gods, can be bestowed, 
More excellent than this ?—Fror EVERMORE, 
RIGHTLY TO PRAISE THINE UNIVERSAL LAW 


** «Man’s mind should be of marble, not of clay— 
A rock-hewn temple, stern, majestic, bare! 

Oh that man's spirit ever thus could be, 

But how oft we see 


age of sixteen, she prafluced a trans- 
lation of a Chorus in the Hecuba of 
Euripides, which the highest boy at 
Eton or Winchester in the race of 
emulation might well have coveted ; 
but we rather prefer citing her still 
better translation of the noble Hymn 
of Cleanthes ; and that the rather, be- 
cause we have already, in a former 
number, given a version of it by Mrs. 
James Gray :— 


Therefore to thee 


But oh, do thou, 


For what gift, 





We transcribe the former; though, 
instead of the single ambiguous word 
Constancy, we would recommend, as 
its title in a future edition, Constancy 
under Trials :— 
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It doth resemble some Etruscan tomb, 
Where, when you pierce the stillness and the gloom 
Which ages have enwrapt it with, you find 
A wondrous pile indeed, built strong, secure, 
As if, unmoved, eternal to endure ; 
Bright wreaths of golden leaves and gems entwined, 
Rich armour, graceful vases, jewels rare, 
And sculptured figures more than mortal fair ; 
While aye, in radiant hue and flowing line, 
Are pictured forms of beauty, mirth, or woe. 
Entranced awhile you gaze ; then seek to know 
For whom these gathered treasures brightly shine— 


But all is silence. 
Of yon sarcophagus. 


Raise the massive lid 
See what is hid 


Beneath the cover of its carven stone. 
There is the answer—DUST, AND DUST ALONE.” 


The two first lines of this beautiful 
little poem, which serve as a sort of 
motto to it, are acknowledged by the 
authoress to have been borrowed from 
Sir Aubrey de Vere. 

But our limits require us to hasten 
to her undoubtedly principal poem, 
Lethe, which is judiciously placed the 
first of the collection, and which gives 
to the entire volume its title. 

The editor, whose taste, albeit a 
controversialist, we have learned duly 
to appreciate, cails, in his note, this 
production an exquisite poem, and we 
are not inclined to dispute the propriety 
of his expression. It is an exquisite 
poem, both in rhythm, and in imagina- 
tiveness, and in well-sustained, though 
happily-diversified energy through 126 
stanzas. 

A young Athenian, at the time of 
the Persian invasion of Greece, is 
living in a sequestered scene of beauty, 
beautifully described “sweet to the 
sweet,” with his sisters, and one yet 
dearer, his own Evadné. The rapid 
approach of the enemy induces him to 
seek, with his precious charge, the 
protection of the city ; but in moving 


thither, the party falls into an ambus- 
cade, and, after a desperate action, the 
hero, who had been left for dead upon 
the field, awakes to consciousness only 
to learn, that the affianced of his sis- 
ter is slain, and that his consort has 
fallen into the hands of the Persians. 
Despair benumbs his faculties—a des- 
pair carried to the verge of madness 
by the speedy tidings of her death. In 
the depth of his wretchedness he seeks 
consolation from the schools of the 
philosophers; but miserable comforters 
he finds them all. The death of 
Evadné leads him anxiously to inquire 
into the state of the disembodied soul ; 
and learning nothing certain in jthe 
schools, ke successively, in a fine and 
varied strain of agonised eloquence, 
adjures the wind, the ocean, the pri- 
meval night, and those 


“ Holy watchers of the midnight gloom,” 


the stars of heaven, to give him the 
desired information. At length, in 
utter misery, he prays the invisible 
powers to grant the boon of forget- 
fulness :— 


“«'T was thus I prayed, and long in vain. At length 
My prayer was answered. ‘Twas a stormy night— 
The fierce winds shook the cedars in their strength, 
And crushed the forest oaks; the forkéd light 
In lurid glances through the tempest flashed ; 
And o’er the sounding rocks the furious billows dashed. 


I stood alone upon the mountain's brow, 

My spirit in one thought absorbed ; nor heard 

Thunder, or foaming wave, or crashing bough. 

And I stood thus entranced, until a word 

Fell on my ear, and startled me. I turned, 

And dimly through the gloom a formless shape discerned. 


** Tt spake—‘ Thy prayer is granted ! 
A goblet filled with Lethe water. Drink, 


I have brought 
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And thou shalt know the boon so wildly sought. 
Yet pause while still thou canst ; e’en pause, and think 


At what a price thou hast it.’ 


‘Give, I cried, 


Fearful lest yet the gift should be denied. 


** T seized, and drank. 


A peal of thunder came, 


And shook the strong foundations of the hill. 
From the dark sky, one flash of livid flame 


Shot o'er the surges of the torrent. 


Still 


There was a sound, as if of wings that rushed, 


Borne on the raging wind. 


But forgetfulness is only a brief and 
partial remedy. He prays that his 
memory may be restored; and the 
same mysterious agent who had given 
him the cup of Lethé, annuls its potent 
influence. He now, in quest of mental 
repose, successively wanders to Egypt, 
Italy, Babylon, Tyre, and Palmyra; 
all of which, particularly Egypt and 
Palmyra, are powerfully described with 
great and diversified poetical vividness. 
At length, his wandering steps con- 


I roam and desolate, 


And all was hushed.” 


duct him to Palestine; and here, not 
long after the restoration of Judah 
from Babylon, (for the land, though 
* fair and fertile, bore yet traces left 
by slavery, war, and wrath),” he en. 
counters a venerable stranger, whose 
guest he becomes. The result of the 
old man’s instruction is that blessed 
peace of mind which can alone spring 
from a knowledge of the great truths 
of revelation. 


** No more forlorn 
Thou has shown me peace, 


And bad my doubts, and fears, and longings cease. 


** Long have lived together siuce that time ; 
And, day by day, fresh beams of light have burst 
Upon my spirit from the source, sublime, 


Of all true light. 
With living waters. 


My soul has quenched her thirst 
Now I know and praise 


The hand that led to truth by such mysterious ways.” 


Such is the story of Zeth?; and 
though in the course of the narrative 
we have already given two extracts, 
we cannot refrain from adding yet 


** Nature I loved. 


another, as lucidly showing the diver- 
sified powers of Miss Woodrooffe’s 
muse :— 


To hear the pine-boughs crashing, 


When, black with storms, came on the deep midnight : 
To watch the lightnings, in their fitful flashing, 

Scathe the tall firs and cedars in their might ; 

While through heaven's vault the pealing thunders rolled, 
Echoed by every cave an hundred fold ; 


This was my joy. Or, by the flood to stand, 
Bursting its bounds to ravage and to spoil 
The works which man had reared with busy hand ; 


Destroying in one hour a lifetime’s toil ; 
Bearing before it in its headlong course, 
Earth, trees, and dwellings with resistless force. 


I loved the mountains and the misty vale, 

Which wreathed around them many a shadowy fold. 

I loved to see the kingly eagle sail 

On lofty pinions from his eyrie’s hold. 

I loved to watch ’mid rocks the streamlet leaping, 

Or in the vale through weeds and fern leaves peeping. 
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** T loved the ocean onward still to float, 
In calm or tempest o’er its vast expanse. 
I loved the desert, boundless and remote, 
Where nought presents itself to keenest glance 
But burning sand and cloudless sultry sky, 
Save where the treacherous lake recedes before the eye. 


Once, as I wandered o’er the desert plains, 

Afar I saw a green and palmy wood. 

I hastened on; and there, with all its fanes 

Bathed in the evening light, a city stood, 

Glorious as 'twere a city seen in dreams, 

‘Tower, arch, and column bright with rainbow gleams. 


not 
dah 

ugh The palm and cypress cast a pleasant shade 

left Around; and many a silvery fount was there 
san With murmuring voice, and many a long arcade, 
hose Lending a shelter from the noon-tide glare. 

7 It was anisle of beauty, placed apart 

the y From common earth in that wide desert’s heart. 
ssed 
rin 
wed Stillness was o’er the plains—a silent gloom 


Brooded above them. But within the town 

All breathed of life, and youth, and joy, and bloom, 
As if the dwellers in it had cast down 

All worldly cares, all grief, all dark dismay, 
Making their life one sunny holiday. 


City of palm-trees, fare thee well! How oft 
Doth memory turn to thee, as if that thou 
Hadst been a place I loved; and in her soft ' 
Dissolving hues she paints thee, till a glow 
Hangs round thee, lovely even as thine own 
When sunset girds thee with a golden zone.” 


Our opinion of the collection has 
now been sufficiently expressed ; and 
as to her bereaved parents, it will 
doubtless be a soothing memorial of 
their departed child, (who really in 
her own beautiful and affecting Dirge 
in Autumn, seems, by anticipation, to 
have described her early removal from 
this vale of tears,) so we heartily wish 


all success to a publication which, in 
his advocacy of it, does credit to the 
taste and credit of the learned editor ; 
though perhaps rather saucily, and 
doubtless much too hastily, we ex- 
pressed what had been our secret mis- 
givings as to his poetical susceptibili- 
ties. 
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NARRATIVE OF A TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT. 


FROM SOME FAMILY PAPERS. 


In the year of our Lord 1679, I, 
being one of his majesty’s justices of 
the peace, was present at the assizes, 
held according to law in the town of 
Leicester. 

For many years the realm had been 
grievously afflicted by the diabolical 
crime of witchcraft, and great num- 
bers of witches were, about the time 
of which I speak, convicted of dealing 
with evil and familiar spirits, and ac- 
cordingly suffered the just penalties of 
our righteous laws. 

On the second day of the assizes, 
there was a woman to be tried for this 
deadly sin, who, inasmuch as she dif- 
fered from those poor and decrepit 
hags who had before been proven 
guilty, did cause that people would 
talk and think of nothing but her case ; 
and as it was both wonderful and un- 
common, I have judged fit to preserve 
a full and true account of all that then 
and there happened. 

This suspected person was in the 
second year of her widowhood; her 
husband had been a gentleman of re- 

ute, who left her a substantial house- 
fold and estate. 

When she was brought into court, 
she appeared of very comely and 
modest demeanour, of some thirty 

ears of age or thereabout, and wore 
er widow's weeds. 

She was charged by the name of 
Margaret Hubert, “ That being re- 
probate and given over of God, the 
devil had seduced her to compact and 
league with him to work evil, and to 
inflict various grievous torments upon 
John Burt and his household, more 
especially his daughter Alice.” And 
being called upon to plead, she stood 
up, and, with surpassing courage and 
firmness, said—“ I am not guilty of 
this great crime. So help me God.” 

Then they called John Burt, who 
was some seventy years of age, by 
trade a cordwainer, and he deposed— 


** That he lived in ease, and without 
any outward cares or vexations, till 
May last, which was about six months 
after that William, the husband of the 


said Margaret Hubert, died; but from 
the same beginning of May till she was 
committed to prison, he had no pleasure 
of his life, and while these torments 
lasted, he had been tempted to pray 
God to release him from the wretched 
burthen of his days.” 


And all the people murmured at the 
prisoner, as the old white-headed man 
complained thus ; but she only smiled 
a little, and remained silent. 

The deponent further said— 


* That on the evening of the 5th of 
May, his family being within, preparing 
for rest, and the whole house shut up, 
there came suddenly a violent noise of 
knocking at the door; that thereupon 
they demanded who was there, but re- 
ceiving no answer, the knocking still 
continuing, they supposed it to be 
thieves, and winding a horn which was 
with them in the house, roused the 
town, and the neighbours coming in, 
there was no more noise that night. 
But it came again every evening after 
dark, in the same way, and they, fear- 
ing to open the door, looked out of an 
upper window, but saw nothing. This 
plece of trouble did continue till the 
middle of June, at which time the devil 
came with new and extraordinary as- 
saults, by throwing of stones in at fl 
and windows, and down through the 
chimney head; also at night they wanted 
liberty to sleep, something coming and 
pulling their bed-clothes and linen off 
their bodies; also their chests and 
trunks were opened, and all things 
strewed about. However, it was not 
till shortly afterwards, that they sus- 
pected who worked them all this evil 
and tribulation, and then the witchcraft 
settled upon his daughter Alice only, 
leaving the rest of the family free. This 
damsel was afflicted with strong and 
violent fits, which lasted often for an 
hour, during the which time she did 
vomit small stones, stubble, and various 
strange things, calling frequently on 
them who held her to take away Dame 
Margaret, for she was tormenting her ; 
and ever when the fit was ended, she 
said it was Dame Hubert who had been 
there, and that as soon as she went out 
her pains ceased. Dame Margaret was 
told by some of the neighbours of these 
strange passages, and how the girl cried 
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out upon her, and they willed her to 
bring an action of slander; but she 
would not, and held lightly of what they 
repeated. One day she came to see 
Alice, and rebuked her smartly for 
setting about this report, giving her 
some apples, fair and mellow to look 
upon; but after, on Alice eating a part 
of one, her fits came on worse than 
ever.” 


All these things, and many more 
very curious, which I have not set 
down, were confirmed by the daughter 
in court, and numbers of worthy and 
creditable witnesses were brought, who 
spoke to the truth of the same. 

Also, it appeared that Dame Mar- 
garet, having many reputable friends 
of gentle blood, and those who thus 
charged her being humble people, it 
was long time slightly thought of, and 
held to be the fond fancy of ignorant, 
deluded folks; but at the last, the 
great noise it made, and the complain- 
ing of the poor that she would not 
have escaped trial had she been one of 
them, compelled the justices to take 
cognizance of the charge. It seemed 
now, however, that Dame Margaret's 
friends were backward to support her 
in her day of sorrow, for there were 
none near to sustain and comfort her ; 
yet did she bear herself very coura- 
geously, and showed no fear. 

The counsel who was hired to de- 
fend her cause, was a young man,* hot- 
headed, and full of new-fangled no- 
tions, who scrupled not to deny that 
there was any diabolical dealing in the 
business, affirming that the girl Alice 
was troubled with epileptic fits, and 
that of a certainty there was proof 
wanting that Dame Margaret did com- 
pass these things which were layed to 
her charge. But all this served little 
her cause, the court scarce showing 
patience to hear him unto the end, and 
the jury speedily finding her guilty. 
Whereupon the judge bid her to re- 
nounce the devil who had so long 
strengthened her in her contumacy, 
and haste to confess and bewail her 
heavy sins—sentencing her body to be 
burned on that day week, publicly in 

the market-place. At the which doom 
her cheek blenched a little; but she 
said firmly—* I will pray to God to 
forgive them who have thus slandered 





* Probably Keeling, who afterwards was Chief Justice. 
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and murdered the innocent.” There 
were not wanting who maintained that 
it was innocence made her so cvnfi- 
dent, but most believed that devilish 
counsels upheld her. 

Now, while she remained in prison 
till the time of her execution came, 
the sheriff who had been of her ac- 
quaintance in her prosperity, was 
grieved for that the exhortations of 
the minister could not move her to 
confession, and not wishing she should 
perish everlastingly also, they never 
ceased importuning and arguing with 
her ; all which she answered by pro- 
testing she had no such things upon 
her conscience, and did but beseech 
to be left in peace for the little time 
she had in this world, nothing doubt- 
ing that God would forgive her many 
sins, because of the great cruelty and 
persecution that had fallen upon her. 

When the time came, there were 
two others to die also, and the sheriff, 
minded to try once more to work upon 
her obdurate soul, ordered that she 
should first see them endure the burn- 
ing, that so the knowing of what hor- 
rible pain was in store for her, might 
haply move her to confess. So there 
was a high chair placed by the pile, 
and she seated therein, clad in a loose 
white robe, fashioned like a shroud, 
only her head was uncovered, her long 
hair being smoothly parted on the 
forehead, and flowing down in very 
seemly guise upon her shoulders. Her 
small hands were tight clasped in 
gyves—of a truth, it was a piteous 
sight for one so young and fair to be 
subjected to so fearful torments. The 
crowd exceeded in number all that 
was ever remembered in that place, 
and the two women died very penitent, 
loudly acknowledging their guilt, tin 
that they had suffered Satan, by false 
promises, to beguile from them their 
souls, yet repenting them bitterly of 
their intolerable wickedness, they 
trusted to find grace, and they cried 
to her, who turned away, and would 
not so much as look towards then— 
** Margaret Hubert, thou art black as 
we; confess thy misdeeds also,” the 
crowd shouting and reviling her ; but 
she showed no signs of contrition, and 
shed no tears, only was very pale. 

Then the sheriff approached her, 
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and said, “ Margaret, does not this 
move thee?” and she replied, “ Yes, 
to grief, that thou shouldst have in- 
flicted upon me this further pain. 
May God forgive thee, and charge not 
my blood upon thy head.” 

This fell out in the year of our 
Lord 1679, it being the winter assize. 
In the spring following, I, visiting my 
worshipful friend, Sir John Tallboys, 
who lived at the Grange, about twenty 
miles from my house, the minister, a 
very worthy person, one Mr. Gresham, 
did send to Sir John, saying, that a 
man, who was a stranger, lay dying at 
a lone house, about a mile off, and 
longed to disburthen his mind of a 
matter that would not let him pass 
peacefully, and it was much to be 
wished that a justice of peace should 
take down the matters he had to speak 
of. Sir John having the gout, I 
offered to go in his place, and accom- 
panied the parson thither. I have 
here preserved a faithful copy of his 
words, since they explain the history 
of Dame Margaret Hubert, heretofore 
set down in my diary :— 


“T, Walter Philipson, full well know- 
ing that I am about to die, and wishing 
to ease my conscience, which is sore 
disturbed with a heavy crime, do so- 
lemnly make oath that I will relate the 
truth, and the truth only, thereby that 
the guilty may be punished, and the 
innocent may rest in peace :— 


I was violently enamoured of Dame 
Margaret Hubert, she being a fair 
widow, and having a good estate—J, 
a thoughtless and lewd young fellow, 
given to bad companions and dissolute 
ways. I was ever reproved by Mar- 
garet, who spoke me fair, and used 
gentle words, as was her nature, but 
would heed nothing of my suit; never- 
theless, whenever I could in any man- 
ner win to her presence, I still wooed, 
though I seemed never the nearer to 
winning her. At last, being wearied 
by my importunity, and fearing her 
good name should be spoken against, 
if Iso much frequented her company, 
she forbade me her presence, and 
when I desperately waylaid her, to 
urge my love once more, she would 
not speak to me. 

From that day I pondered how to 
gain my ends, and at last Satan sug- 
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gested to my wicked mind to charge 
her with witchcraft, only meaning by 
this desperate scheme to frighten her 
into terms with me. 

I had consorted some time before 
with Alice Burt, who was a boll, bad 
girl and whom, being tired of, I gave 
up, when I fell into this frantic passion 
fur Margaret. I spirited this lost 
creature to help me in various devices 
for alarming her father’s family, and 
they, in these credulous times, easily 
believed that it was the work of some 
enemy who had joined with the devil. 
Alice had discovered my love for the 
widow, and womanly jealousy made 
her hate her rival, and overstep the 
limits I wished to set to my plan. 

I was utterly confounded and bewil- 
dered, when I found so great a cry 
raised in the country, and that Mar- 
garet was in prison. Then I did 
indeed bewail my baseness; but there 
was no help. I trusted that she would 
be pronounced guiltless, and her con- 
demnation fell upon my head like a 
thunderbolt. There was a week— 
only one week; but that would have 
sufficed to save her, had I used it pro- 
perly ; but I lost two days in vain 
debating with myself how to act. 
Then I mounted a swift horse, and 
pursued the judge who tried her cause 
to London. I told him the real facts, 
that I alone was guilty, and prayed to 
be sent back with a certificate to save 
her, when I would surrender my body 
to justice, content to suffer gladly the 
weightiest penalty of the law, so she 
might be spared. 

My lord judge dealt shortly with 
me, doubtless holding, that to reverse 
his own judgment, how good cause 
soever might be shown, were to dis- 
credit his wisdom. Howbeit, in this 
desperate emergency, I had boldness 
to apply to one, who had been of my 
friends, before I threw away good 
men’s friendship, and for Dame Mar- 
garet’s sake, he sped my business. A 
reprieve was granted; but forasmuch 
as some forms needed to be observed, 
beside a special messenger, to be there- 
with despatched, it was thought meet 
that I should hasten first upon the 
way, bearing a private letter to the 
sheriff, to delay matters till the man- 
date of the judge should be brought 
to him in due form. My letter was 

from the Lord ——, who could do 
more than this to hinder justice, if 
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need were, having mighty power and 
estates in the county. So I mounted 
my good steed, and made my journey 
happily, till a post gelding, for on the 
road I had exchanged, hoping to be 
furthered thereby, within ten miles of 
Leicester, cast a shoe. The frost 
being hard in the ground, I could not 
speed without, so stopped at the first 
smith’s: he was gone to the town. A 
little child told me it was to be the 
greatest holiday ever known in those 
parts; “they were going to burn that 
great witch, Dame Margaret Hubert.” 
I had not one moment to spare; | 
urged my good horse; he felt lame ; I 
urged him still; I came to the en- 
trance of the market-place: the coun- 
try folks were wedged so thick, 1 
could win no further. I saw over 
their heads a white form seated ina 
high chair, and near it burning fag- 
gots. I saw dark men lead that 
figure from its place. 1 saw no more. 
I shouted that 1 brought a pardon. I 
offered gold to any one who could 
convey it to the sheriff. I threw my- 
self among the crowd, in a vain endea- 
vour to force my own way. I reeled 
and fell, and was trampled under foot. 


I gave all I possessed to the wretches 
who bound her to the stake, for a 
handful of ashes—all that remained of 


her I so cruelly murdered. 1 wan- 
dered, as soon as I was able to stand, 
into the open country, and met Alice 
Burt, from whom I fled as from a de- 
mon. The fever having left me, and 
my mind being clear, 1 am ready to 
go to the stake, and joyfully to bear 
any tortures man can inflict, if you, 
who are honourable and worshipful 
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gentlemen, will see the memory of 
Margaret righted, and publish over 
the nation this confession. And for 
my leman Alice, I seduced her; she 
was a perjured and guilty wretch ; but 
I made her so, and I pray she may es- 
cape a heavy judgment; lest her blood 
also should rest on my head. I have 
sinned, and must bear my agony, 
though none can tell how great that 
is. If the rev. divine who hath lis- 
tened to this can embolden me to pray 
to God, I do beseech him so to do; 
hitherto I have not dared. Surely 
there is no forgiveness for me? J 
must not pray !” 

This wretched man was taken in 
charge of the constables that night, 
and next morning betimes they carried 
him towards Leicester ; but he fainted 
and died before they arrived at their 
journey’s end. The case was brought 
before a special commission, and his 
body judged to be hanged in chains, 
with great ignominy. This affair 
made much stir in the country, and was 
the cause that from that time greater 
caution was observed in the trial of 
these suspected of witchcraft, seeing 
that wicked and revengeful persons 
might otherwise swear falsely, to the 
great detriment of the guiltless. 

It appearing that John Burt had 
been entirely deceived by his daughter 
and her paramour, he was discharged, 
but lived only a very little time after 
his said daughter was hanged, which 
punishment she justly underwent. A 
fair marble in her parish church, tes- 
tifies to the virtuous life, and most un- 
deserved death, of the Dame Margaret 
Hubert. 

«© Whom God assoil.” 
A. M. H. 






































































































































































































































Kart Josern Simrock, one of the 
most popular of the second-rate order 
of German poets, was born on the 28th 
of August, 1802, at Bonn, where his 
father followed the profession of a 
musician. He received the rudiments 
of his education at the Lyceum, and 
entered the university of his native 
city in 1818, where he soon gave indi- 
cations of considerable talent, and was 
favourably noticed by his instructors. 
In his twenty-first year he was ap- 
pointed to two important offices in 
succession at the Prussian court; but 
it was not until 1827 that his first 
literary work, an adaptation of the 
Nibelungen Lied, attracted public at- 
tention towards him as a poet. The 
success of this work, which was hon- 
oured by the eulogy of Goethe and 
other distinguished writers, encouraged 
Simrock to bolder efforts, and he was 
rapidly rising among the elite of the 
intellectual society at Berlin when an 
unfortunate poem, which he wrote on 
the Revolution of 1830, led to his 
temporary expulsion from Prussia, 
and compelled him to seek subsistence 
elsewhere through the medium of his 
literary Jabours alone. He still, how- 
ever, continued to publish occasionally 
at Berlin, where, in 1831, he brought 
out his “Sources of Shakespeare's 
Dramas, being a series of Tales, 
Novels, and Legends,” in three vols., 
which were edited by Echtenmayer and 
Henschel, and formed a part of a 
larger series, comprehending a Library 
of the Romances of all ages and coun- 
tries. About this period he translated 
or adapted the poems of Walter von 
der Vogelweide, the Chaucer of Ger- 
many; which were followed by the 
epic of Wieland the Smith, a poem that 
attracted much attention from Cha- 
misso and other eminent men, but did 
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not encrease the celebrity of its author 
with the mass of his readers. His Le. 
gends of the Rhine, published in 1837, 
attained « much greater popularity, 
and were not less favourably reviewed 
by the French and English critics than 
by the German. Since 1839 Simrock 
has edited, in conjunction with Freili- 
grath and Matzerath, the very delight- 
ful annual entitled, “ The Rhine Year. 
book of Art and Poetry,” and has also 
produced the poems of ** Solomon and 
Morolf,” “ The Seven Wise Masters,” 
and “ Henry the Lion,” with a prose 
work on the artistical monuments of 
Saxony. He is established, we believe, 
permanently in Bonn, his birth-place, 
living there in an atmosphere of per- 
petual intellectual sunshine, and is not 
more admired in all circles for his 
genius than beloved by his friends for 
his urbanity of manners and the pecu- 
liar kindliness and tenderness of his 
disposition. 

Simrock, like Uhland, Kerner, Tieck, 
and the other leaders or pupils of the 
Romantic School, dedicates himself 
chiefly to the illustration of the usages 
and feelings of the Middle Ages, as 
these have been represented by the 
quaint old chroniclers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centurivs. Without dis- 
playing the deep abstract reverence of 
Herder, or shewing such a knowledge 
of minute detail as La Motte Fouque, 
he surpasses both in the grace and viva- 
city of his style, and though less deeply 
devout than Schwab, and perhaps not 
so imaginative in his notions of angels 
and spirits, as Kerner his religious ten- 
dencies are, we think, quite as apparent 
on the surface of his works as they 
need be. The poem which we are 
about to quote furnishes a fair sample 
of the character of most of his ballads. 


A ROMANCE, 
The Grifinn Ella lieth a captive in the Raven Tower. 


All helpless in the Raven Tower the Griifinn Ella lay, 
All helpless and despairful: if within a year and day 


* Gedichte, &c., Poems by Karl Simrock, 8vo. Leipsic, 1844. 
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No champion came to break her bonds, the drooping one must wed 
The knight who held her thus in thrall, her guardian, Kenelred, 
Who rather should have shielded her, the iron Kenelred, 
And she sighed, 
Sadly sighed, ever sighed, through the night’s long hours. 


No deliverer cometh to rescue her. 


Alas! she found no champion, and Spring looked glistening, 
Alas! and yet no champion, none, and Summer followed Spring : 
Too many a tale the Ritter-hosts of Waldenrose could tell 
Of the giant might of Kenelred, whose life was charmed of Hell, 
Whose lance was charmed by sorceries, whose body by salves from Hell. 
And they sighed, 
Sadly sighed, ever sighed, through the night’s long hours. 


Wherefore she imploreth God for succour. 


In prayer before the Crucifix she kissed her prison-floor, 
« Almighty Saviour, slain for Man! thou Gop for evermore! 
To Thee, the Hope of all who pine in suffering and duress— 
To Thee alone I look for help in this my sharp distress ! 
Oh, show me a road of refuge from the pit of my distress !” 
And she sighed, 
Sadly sighed, ever sighed, through the night’s long hours. 


Of her rosary and its bell. 


On her white neck a rosary of gold and pear! did rest, 
Wherefrom a tiny silver bell hung down upon her breast, 
Which, when her fingers touched it, gave out a tinkling clear, 
Whose wondrous music sweetly thrilled as well through soul as ear— 
Its wondrous music sweetly thrilled not less through soul than ear. 
And she sighed, 
Sadly sighed, ever sighed, through the night’s long hours. 


Meanwhile Prince Astolpho mourneth for his ailing mother. 


Now Astolpho, son of King Bazarb, lay much awake at night. 
He dearly loved his mother ; yea, he lived but in her sight ; 
And a tender sorrow pierced him, pierced his bosom as a knife, 
For he knew that she was stricken with a weariness of Life, 
A yearning for the Better Land, a weariness of Life. 
And he sighed, 
Sadly sighed, ever sighed, through the night's long hours. 


And the tinkling of the Gréfinn's bell cometh on his ear by night. 


And, as he lay unrestful, half awake and half asleep, 
Sang in his ear the tinklings of that bell so sweet and deep, 
And therewith a voice lamenting, but he wist not what it spoke. 
Long thus he listened, spell-bound, then suddenly awoke. 
All night he thus lay motionless, and first with dawn awoke. 
And he sighed, 
Sadly sighed, ever sighed, through the night’s long hours. 


Night after night he heareth it. 


And every night, and all night long, so lay he slumber-bound ; 

And every night and all night long the same low tinkling sound, 

And the same strange dolesome accents, knelled in his trancéd ears ; 

And every morning, when he awoke, his face was wet with tears. 

He heard his heart a-beating, and his face was wet with tears. 

And he sighed, 
Sadly sighed, ever sighed, through the night’s long hours. 
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He asketh Father Romauld to explain the mystery. 


So, to the holy monk, Romauld, who knew all mysteries, 
The marvellous tale at Jast he told, on bare and bended knees. 
«© What may they mean ?” he asked, “‘ good father, this lament and bell ? 
All night they haunt my slumbers, all day my thoughts as well— 
All day they trouble my waking thoughts, all night my dreams as well. 
And I sigh, 
Sadly sigh, ever sigh, through the night’s long hours.” 


The Father telleth him that he is the Grifinn’s destined avenger. 
«* My son,” the monk made answer, “ the lament and bell are those 
Of that ill-entreated lady, Griifinn Ella, of Waldenrose ; 
And thou art her doomed avenger, for she suffereth grievous wrong 
At the hands of her captor, Kenelred, a pitiless knight and strong. 
She suffereth much from Kenelred, a pitiless knight and strong. 

And she sighs, 

Sadly sighs, ever sighs, through the night’s long hours. 





And prophesieth unto him his future fortune. 


‘¢ Him, that successful traitor, thou shalt fight and overcome ; 

And thou shalt wed the damosel, and make her halls thy home. 

As Knight of the Swan thy hand and heart on her thou shalt bestow ; 

And whence thou comest, and who thou art, not thou thyself shalt know ! 

What name thou bearest, and who thou art, not even thyself shalt know, 
Who hast sighed, 

Sadly sighed, ever sighed, through the night’s long hours ! 





But annexeth unto his prophecy a solemn warning. 


‘* But, woe to her peace of soul and thine if once she question thee! 

In that calamitous moment thou again art fatally free— 

Again the gloom of by-gone years shall overdark thy lot, 

And, ghost-like, shall come back to thee all griefs thou hadst forgot— 

Like spectres shall come back to thee the griefs thou hadst forgot. 
Thou shalt sigh, 

Sadly sigh, ever sigh, through the night’s long hours !” 




















A swan cometh over the sea for the Prince. 


Up rose the youth with another soul, and angel strength of frame. 

«« What, ho!” he cried, “ my squire, my steed! Quick—hither!” But 
neither came ; 

And, in lieu of both, a silver swan, attached by a golden band 

To a radiant fairy boat of pearl, came swimming towards the land. 

He saw a swan sail over the sea, and speedily near the land. 

And he sighed, 
Softly sighed, ever sighed, through the night’s long hours. 





Who embarketh in a boat of pearl. 


« Ah, so! I know thee, beauteous bird, I know thine errand!” he cried. 
‘In thy fairy boat shall I pleasantly float to the home of my destined bride! 
Thou gracious Wind, I bid thee be kind till the break of another day !" 
Then lightly stepped he into the boat, and joyously fared away. 
So lightly stepped he into the boat, and joyously fared away. 
Yet he sighed, 
Softly sighed, ever sighed, through the night’s long hours. 


The Grifinn is taunted by her captor, Sir Kenelred. 


The Year of grace was over, and the doomful Day was come. 
Sir Kenelred sought the Raven Tower, the Griifinn’s lonely home, 
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“ How sayest thou now, fair devotee ?”—so ran his taunting speech— 
«Where dawns the help from Heaven or Man-thy whining prayers beseech? 
Forsaken art thou by the Heaven thine idle prayers beseech !” 
And she sighed, 
Sadly sighed, ever sighed, through the night’s long hours. 


Who giveth her some unacceptable advice. 


“« Thy sighs are lost in the’whistling winds that waader about these halls ; 
Thy tears are borne away on the waves that wash thy prison-walls. 
Best learn at length to love the man thou hast in vain abhorred, 
And greet with countenance of smiles thy future Spouse and Lord. 
Best meet with blandishments and smiles thy future Spouse and Lord.” 
But she sighed, 
Sadly sighed, ever sighed, through the night's long hours. 


But now the Swan draweth near the land. 


When, hark! a sweet, soft melody, like mingled flute and song, 
And the silver Swan comes o’er the wave, still drawing the boat along. 
The vision seems to fascinate the tyrant Kenelred’s gaze, 
While newborn hope is blended with his victim’s deep amaze. 
A thousand trembling hopes are blended with her first amaze. 
She had sighed, 
Sadly sighed, ever sighed, through the night’s long hours. 


And the Prince addresseth Ella. 


The whole night long the Prince had lain unslumbering on his shield, 
But now, as one whose laurels grew as yet on the battle-field, 
He sprang to his feet, while his pale blue sword rayed out in the morning 
beam, 
And, glancing up at the captive’s Tower, he spake as in a dream— 
Upraising his eyes to the Raven Tower, he spake as in a dream— 
While he sighed 
As so oft he had sighed through the night’s long hours. 


He acquainteth her with his purpose. 


« Thou wronged and suffering maiden, I lift my voice to thee! 
I come to crush the Oppressor and set the Prisoner free ; 
The Mighty One thou callest on, beholding thy bitter woe, 
Hath sent the Nameless Knight of the Swan to lay thy tyrant low. 
He sends the Nameless Knight of the Swan to lay thy tyrant low! 
Thou hast sighed, 
Sadly sighed, not in vain, through the night’s long hours! 


And biddeth her be of good cheer. 


‘* Medreams I have met that face before, though where I cannot tell, 
And through my soul still thrill and toll the mournful tones of thy bell. 
Fear nothing, therefore, noble dame: the Power that sees thee pine 
Was never yet invoked in vain by prayers and tears like thine. 
Can never long remain unmoved by prayers and tears like thine. 
Thou hast sighed, 
But shalt sigh never more through the night’s long hours.” 


After which he dismisseth the Swan. 


Then, bowing low before the Fair, as ever beseems the Brave, 
He turned once more to the silver Swan, and pointed o’er the wave, 
And the gentle bird, with a grace that Art would vainly essay to limn, 
Sailed back till itself and the pearly boat were lost in the offing dim, 
Sailed back again till its boat of pearl was lost to the eyes of him 
Who had sighed 
Ever sighed, sadly sighed, through the night’s long hours. 
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A colloquy ensueth between the rival knights: 


«« What meanest thou, foolhardy stripling ?” cried Sir Kenelred. 
« Put up thy sword: I pity thee, and would not strike thee dead!" 
«: Nor shalt thou, haughty knight,” returned the youthful hero, “ sith 
I put not up my sword till I have hewn down thee therewith. 
I first put up my sword when I have hewn down thee therewith! 
I have sighed, 
Ever sighed for this day through the night’s long hours.”’ 


Which leadeth to a serious quarrel. 


So, blade to blade, in deadly fight, as foemen fierce they stood, 
And sparks flashed from their armour bright, like drops of burning blood. 
And Griifinn Ella wept for joy or trembled with dismay 
As now Sir Kenelred and now the Knight of the Swan gave way, 
For now the giant Kenelred and now the Prince gave way. 
And she sighed, 
Ever sighed, sadly sighed, through the long, long hours. 


And the Prince killeth Sir Kenelred. 


And even till noon hung doubtful the issue of the fight, 
When suddenly the youth’s fair face shone with a blinding light, 
And like the bolt of heaven came down the weapon in his hand, 
And the lifeblood of the traitor knight made red the yellow strand. 
The Grifinn saw her tyrant’s lifeblood redden the yellow strand. 
She had sighed, 
Sadly sighed, not in vain, through the night’s long hours ! 


Whereupon he (the Prince) is led in triumph into the castle. 


Then rose a shout of thunder from the guards and vassal throng, 
Who, hailing the youth as one from Heaven, had watched the combat 
long. 

They senate into the castle, and he knelt, but could not speak, 
Before the rescued Griifinn, till she stooped and kissed his cheek. 

He knelt before the Griifinn, and she stooped and kissed his cheek. 

They had sighed, 
Sadly sighed, not in vain, through the night’s long hours! 


And the Grifinn proposeth marriage to him. 


« Brave youth, refresh thee now with wine, and, as an humble boon, 
I deck thy hands with silver gands, thy feet with golden shoon. 
The Church anon shall make us one in Wedlock’s holy bands, 
And thine shall be fair Waldenrose, its castle-halls and lands, 
Fair Waldenrose, the Raven Tower, these castles, lakes, and lands. 
Thou hast sighed, 
But shalt sigh never more through the night's lone hours !” 


He modestly affecteth to decline such an honour. 


« Oh, lady, thus to gaze on thee far overpays my pains, 
But bound to me thou must not be, not even by silken chains! 
No herald knows the Knight of the Swan, and I am nought beside. 
Thou wouldst but blush to call thyself a nameless warrior's bride, 
Wouldst weep to hear men mock thee as a nameless losel’s bride. 
Thou wouldst sigh, 
Sadly sigh, ever sigh, through the night's long hours.” 


But she reneweth her suit. 


« If men mock true affection, upon them alight the shame ! 
The Valiant Man creates himself a lineage and a name. 
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As Knight of the Swan, O, brave young man! thou laidest my tyrant low; 
My destiny and thine are one, and more [ would not know. 
My fate, in fine, is blent with thine, and more I would not know, 
Lest I sigh, 
Sadly sigh, ever sigh, through the night's long hours.” 


Wherefore he accordeth a reluctant assent. 


«* Oh, lady, noble-souled as fair, and both without a peer ! 
My life has passed, as a vision from the memory of a seer, 
And whence I come, and who I am, I guess no more than thou. 
Too late, perchance, thou mayest repent thy plighted marriage vow. 
Pray Heaven thou mayest not yet repent thy plighted marriage vow, 
And so sigh, 
Sadly sigh, ever sigh, through the night’s long hours !” 


She assureth him of her love. 


«‘ Repent, heroic stranger? No! till life itself depart, 
Thine image will rest enshrined upon the altar of my heart. 
True love is faithful evermore, through glory and disgrace.” 
Yet, as she spake, a shadow flitted o’er her lovely face. 
The shadow of a moment flitted o’er her lovely face. 
She had sighed, 
Sighed so soft, and so long, through the night’s lone hours! 


They are married, and live happily together. 


O! brilliant was the marriage, and the bridal days were bright ; 
And noons of rapture came and went, and summers of calm delight. 
The Nameless Knight and his cherished spouse had overlived their cares. 
The blesséd sun illumined not a happier home than theirs, 
Iliumined not from court to cot a happier home than theirs, 
Who had sighed, 
Sighed so oft, and so long, through the night’s lone hours. 


And eighteen years afterwards the Prince maketh presents to his sons. 


So glided by eighteen glad years ; and then stood side by side, 
In Waldenrose, three beauteous boys, their gallant father’s pride. 
His pale blue sword he gave to one, to another his bugle-horn ; 
And his hawk to the youngest, his favourite son, for sport in the woods 
at morn. 
His hawk to the youngest, his favourite boy, for sport in the early morn. 
Never then 
Sighed he once, as of old, through the night’s long hours ! 


But the dark time is now at hand. 


But woe to him who builds upon the shifting sands of Love! 
What, though awhile the gorgeous fabric woves the heaven above, 
The darker hours descend at last with stormy winds and rain, 
And Night beholds the marvel strewn in ruins o’er the plain. 
In ruins lie the husband’s hopes on Life’s deserted plain. 
And he sighs, 
Sadly sighs, ever sighs, through the night’s long hours ! 


The Gréfinn seemeth glad to see the presents. 


‘«¢ Ah, yes!” the mother softly sighed ; and while she sighed she smiled— 
** Ah, yes, in sooth a princely gift befits a prince’s child. 
By sword and hawk and bugle-horn is known the gentle blood, 
As Minnesinger by his lute, or beadsman from his hood— 
As minstrel by his lute and lay, or beadsman from his hood.” 
And she sighed 
Once again, as of old through the night’s long hours. 
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But hinteth at something more essential for the boys. 


“ But more than this is needful for our children’s future fame. 
The artizan, yea, even the serf, inherits his father’s name. 
These youths have lofty destinies ; each soon will seek his own. 
Thou canst not bid them wander forth descentless and unknown ? 
Thou surely wouldst not send them forth descentless and unknown ? 
They should sigh, 
Should but sigh, ever sigh, through the night’s long hours !” 


The Prince, hearing her, comes into a transitional state, between his New Life 
and his Old. 


All pale and motionless as marble stood the Nameless One. 
Well heard he what the dame had said, yet word he answered none. 
His eyes were fixed upon her face, and seemed to pierce, like swords, 
Its features for the meaning which he found not in her words. 
He seemed to read her features for the meaning of her words, 
And she sighed, 
As of old she had sighed through the night's long hours. 


Thereupon she questioneth him as to who he is. 


“‘ Nay, love,” she said, albeit she felt she blenched beneath his gaze, 
“I would not cloak one thought of mine in dark or doubtful phrase. 
Speak out at length! Who mayest thou be? Whence camest thou at first ? 
Our children sHALL not walk the world as base-born and accurst ! 
The world shall never brand my sons as base-born and accurst, 
Till they sigh, 
Sigh and weep, for despair, through the night’s long hours |” 


The spellis now dissolved. 


The wretched father struck his brow ; a low, half-smothered cry 
Broke from his lips, and wildly glanced around his tearless eye. 
«© Oh, Heaven!” he groaned, “my mother!—my poor mother !—my 
torn heart ! 
Wife! Ella! the false dream is over! Thou and I must part! 
The false dream is for ever over! Thou and I must part! 
We shall sigh, 
Ever sigh, thou and I, through the night’s long hours. 


He biddeth her farewell. 


«“ Farewell to thee, thy sons, thy halls !—yet still a kind farewell ! 
I call not thee the sorceress—mine own sins wove the spell 
That bound so long my sleeping soul, and is broken only now. 
Youth, Love, and mine own godless heart—these wrought the work— 
not thou! 
My murmuring and rebellious heart—this wrought the work—not thou! 
But, enough ! 
I shall sigh, ever sigh, through the night's long hours. 


And informeth her who he is. 


«« Thou seest in me the Prince Astolfo, son of King Bazarb. 
I came not hither with lordly pomp, or clad in jewelled garb ; 
But our boys are sprung of a royal race, renowned from time of yore. 
Gop guard them now, for they or thou shall never behold me more! 
Gop shield them now, for they or thou shall never behold me more ! 
I shall sigh, 
Ever sigh, sadly sigh, through the night's long hours!” 
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He then saileth away once more. 
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Again he stood by the sounding sea, as Night was gathering dark. 

There floated near the gloomy beach an oarless ebony bark. 

** Alas!” he sighed, as he stepped therein, and slowly drifted away, 

“I voyage again through a sleepless night to the dawn of Another Day. 
I voyage again through the desert Night to the dawn of Another Day.” 


And he sighed, 
Ever sighed, sadly sighed through the night’s long hours. 


But his fortunes thenceforth are enveloped in darkness. 


And thus in sorrow departed he, but whither who may know ? 
Locked up in his own deep soul thenceforward lay his Life of Woe. 
The Night has closed, the Voyage is over many and many a year ; 
But on what Morn, and off what Shore, did the Other Day appear ? 
The Night is past; but where and when did the Other Dawn appear ? 


And his sighs, 
Did they end, and for aye, with the Night’s long hours ? 


Is this poem, however, a romance 
or an allegory ?—or is it partly one 
and partly the other? There are 
difficulties in the way of a satisfactory 
answer to these questions. We may 
suppose Kenelred, the “ pitiless knight 
and strong,” to personify Conscience, 
who holds in thrall, Ella, or Pleasure, 
until the time shall arrive when he 
ean lawfully ally himself with her, and 
in this case Astolpho may fairly sym- 
bolise Youth, who overcomes Con- 
science, and then lapses into a lethargy 
from which he is only to be aroused 
by the inner voice which demands of 
him, ** Whence camest thou? Whither 
goest thou? Hast thou forgotten thy 
Father who is in Heaven?” But why 
should the monk Romauld, who must 
represent Religion, send forth Astolpho 
upon an impious enterprise? And if 
Astolpho's sons are significative of his 
sins, and if he forsake these for ever, 
why are we left in doubt of his salva- 
tion? Here are marked inconsisten- 
cies. On the whole it is, perhaps, 





The Fisherman. 


In my lowly fisher’s loghouse 
By the deep resounding seaside, 


safest to conclude that Simrock did 
not contemplate reading “a great 
moral lesson” to the world by the 
tale, though the tinge of alle- 
gory by which it is coloured redeems 
it from the category of the common 
order of ballads. 

Among the romances comprised in 
the volume before us we meet with 
the melancholy legend of “ Stavoren,” 
which Wetzel, and probably others of 
the German poets, had versified be- 
fore Simrock. Our readers will find 
a fair translation of it by the late la- 
mented Mr. Merivale in a former 
number of this Magazine.* It is, 
however, rather too diffuse a poem ; 
and Simrock, in common with most 
writers of a purely lyrical genius, is 
more successful in his shorter compo- 
sitions. We extract a little fragment 
of Goethian philosophy, the moral of 
which is as ancient as the days of the 
first man that ever idly dreamed of 
ameliorating his condition by exchang- 
ing a life of labour for one of luxury. 


Though scarce larger than a doghouse, 
Long did sweet Content and Peace hide. 

Wave-and-rain-soaked night and morrow, 
Clad besides in coarse apparel, 

Lived I, nathless, free from sorrow 
As the Cynic in his barrel! 





* Vol. XVIII. page 285, September, 1841, 
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Till, one gusty day in Springtime, 
I continuing still to fish on, 

Twelve gold chains, whose rings were linked, I'in 
Sore afraid, for my perdition, 


Lodged within my net! 


Oh, nothing 


Save the Best would thenceforth do me, 
Dainty fare and city clothing, 
And a mansion warm and roomy! 


Since that day I keep a-dodging 
To and fro in search of some one 
Who will share my luck and lodging, 
This dead life doth so benumb one! 


I’m grown wretched ! 


Was it only 


So to mope that Mankind were made ? 
No !—my soul must feel thus lonely 
Tiil I catch some pretty mermaid ! 


Simrock wishes to set off his cha- 
racters to advantage, but he has his 
own notions as to how he must do this. 
Schiller would have made this fisher- 
man display his heroism towards the 
victims of a shipwreck, and Chamisso 
might have represented him industri- 
ously mending his nets of a winter's 
evening, while “a most ancient and 


gentleman of -him—he would meta- 
morphose him into a Ritter, only he 
can’t, quite. Where our poet’s heroes 
are not ‘born to greatness,” it must 
somehow or another be “thrust on 
them.” And what is better, they are 
all paragons of virtue, and their worst 
tribulations only serve in the end to 
enhance the lustre of their good quali- 


fishlike smell” issued from the frying- 


ties. Ex. gr. 
pan at his elbow. Simrock makes a 


Robe and Wlinvness. 


“‘ Gentle Fraiilein, with those eyes of mildness, 
And that mien of bland benignity, 
How shall I, a man of wrath and wildness, 
Earn the love of one like thee? 
All-too-dazzlingly beside the pallor 
Of my brow shines out thy features’ light, 
If I win thee it must be by valor, 
By my prowess in the fight :"— 


Spake Sir Guy—then, bounding on his steed, he 
Sought the corse-fed fields of Maldenzell, 
Where for twenty moons his blow brought speedy 

Death to all on whom it fell. 
Ogled was he oft by many a bright eye, 
And addressed in many a silver tone, 
Till, one day, a sabre cleft his right eye, 
Leaving him the—left alone ! 


How he wept the loss of this (the cleft) eye 
Few can think: he wept, and still wept on, 
Till he fairly wept away his left eye, 
So that both eyes now were gone. 
** Now, in sooth,” he sighed, “I am the ¢ Oyster 
Crossed in love,’ and mine intended spouse 
Would but loathe me.” So he sought a cloister, 
And prepared to take the vows. 
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Ah! how ill he read the heart of Woman! 
To the cloister hied the Frailein fair, 
And she spake, “ I count thee, Knight, no true man 
If thou now shave off thy hair ! 
We are both blind: if thou canst not see me 
I, in turn, can see no change in thee, 
Unto me thine eyes were always beamy, 
And, till death, will always be!” 


Who shall paint the rapture of the Ritter ? 


He was blest! 


The nuptial-knot was tied, 


And whate’er his heart had known of bitter 
Vanished as he kissed his bride. 

** Love not only veils his own too tender 
Eyes,” he said, “ my Mabel, but we find, 

Thou and J, that he can also render 
Even Wife and Husband blind!” 


The reader may suppose that there 
is something inconsistent in the light- 
ness of tone with which the Ritter 
alludes to his misfortunes, as contrasted 
with the intensity of anguish they ap- 
pear to occasion him. But herein 
also lurks a covert moral. We de- 
tect in it a sort of quiet, unobtrusive, 
Germanesque inculcation of the truth, 
that however deeply we may feel the 
sufferings incidental to our probation- 
ary state on earth, our understanding, 
after all, accepts them for what they 
really are—trifles unworthy the serious 


The Death 


consideration of beings destined to an 
immortality of glory or of ruin. Men 
of strong minds always jest on their 
own disasters ; and their levity is not 
the less sincere because, while it flashes 
up from the clearest depths of the in- 
tellect, the poor, weak, blind heart re- 
pudiates it as profane and foreign. 

It must at the same time be con- 
fessed that Simrock often treats his 
theme after a fashion peculiar to him- 
self. The lovers of quaint conceits 
will admire the following: others may 
possibly conceive it apropos de rien :— 


of Boesp. 


The story ran that Cold and Hunger 
Had killed celestial Poésy ; 

So sonnetteer and ballad-monger 
Prepared to inter her decently. 


They cast about for gold and silver, 

But, strange to tell, could meet with none 
To beg or borrow, buy or pilfer, 

Since She who gave them worth was gone! 


They then sent out for balms and ointment 
Wherewith to sweeten corpse and pall, 
But only met fresh disappointment, 
For no such salves were sold at all! 


Well, then, at least one wreath of roses ?— 


In vain! 


Decay had bared the bowers. 


* Deep in my breast,” sighed Earth, “ reposes 
The soul of Summer and her flowers!” 


Howbeit, they bore along the body 
From town to town, by hill and plain, 

Till every couplet-spinning noddy 
Throughout the land had joined the train. ' 


They reached the grave ’mid gloom and thunder; 
Fair Nature’s Book seemed turned to prose ; 
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When, lo! an all-confounding wonder!— ‘ 
The Dead One burst her bands, and rose! 


** What means this mummery ?” she demanded, 
* What pantomime is this I view ?”— 
And, as she spoke, her form expanded, 

And filled the world with Light anew. 






** You ope my mausoleum’s portal ? 
Begone, ye fools! you know not Me! 
The Dead can ne'er inter the Immortal, 
Nor poetasters Poésy ! 


** Begone! Plough—cobble—weave—but never 
Invoke again My name in prayer! 
I live, live everywhere and ever, 
But you are dead, and always were !” 


Simrock is rather partial to tales literature of all countries. W e select 
and legeuds concerning the Water- a ballad on the subject of her marine 
fays—beings, we believe, met with in majesty the Queen of the Nixies. 
the marvellous portion of the romantic 


Che Queen of the Niries. 


A BALLAD. 














Away, away, from his castle halls the Graf of Dormel rode. 
He left the Lady Blanche in tears, and sought his leman’s abode. 






‘“* A sad, a sated soul is mine; I weary of home and wife. 
Oh, show me thy face, fair Eglantine, for thou art my life of life !” 






She gave him kiss again for kiss ; the night glid by too soon ; 
And when the san stood white in heaven they thought they saw the moon. 


‘* Oh, fairest woman in many lands, thou more than spouse to me, 
No lover could woo another love that ever laid eyes on thee !”— 


—* Ah! so thou deemest,so thou dreamest ; would I could read thy heart ! 
But hear a startling secret now, and ponder it when we part. 


‘«* Thou leavest one who leaves the earth, and winds her viewless ways 
To her crystal halls in the silent seas, among the Water-fays. 


“ All wondrous things the poet's eye hath ever in slumber seen 
Appear within my palace-walls, for I am the Nixies’ Queen. 


« We are Living Souls, my nymphs and I, unsullied by earthly leaven. 
Our feelings are fires that, kindled once, must burn while Heaven is Heaven. 









«« A-lightening through the dome of thy life in inward vision I see 
Power, glory, treasure, and long long years, an thou be true to me. 


‘* But, an thou break thy plighted troth, O Graf, the worst is come ; 
A-darking the dome of my being I see a deathless martyrdom! 






**T mourn alone, alone for ever, alone for ever in vain ; 
And as for thee thy very soul will be rent, I fear, in twain! 


«* In the banquet-hall, amid thy mirth, in the wine-rich hours of night, 
Beside thy bride, a Phantom Sign shall suddenly strike thy sight ! 
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« And thou shalt hear the wailful cry of my spirit then and there, 
But when three days are over thou and I shall-meet elsewhere.” 


With many a fond caress the Graf renewed his fatal vows, 
Then took his way to his lonely home and doubly lonely spouse. 


Next morn he sprang on his courser, to chase with hound and horn 
The deer o’er the hills of Dormel and marches of Ilderthorn. 


By day was his dwelling the greenwood, by night his couch the grass, 
Till the bright blood sang in his veins again, and his brow grew clear as glass. 


But lo! on the seventh morning his faithful henchman Mark 
Stood all on sudden before him, and his face was trist and dark. 


“T bring thee dolorous tidings, Herr Graf,” he sadly said, 
“1 bring thee dolorous tidings, the Lady Blanche is dead !” 


They might be dolorous tidings, but scarce, methinks, for him. 
None saw him droop; no eye beheld the light of his looks grow dim. : 


A week he abode in the castle, till the funeral rites were past, 
Then rode he again to the Nixie-Queen’s, as one that was free at last. 


She gave him beauty and prowess, and blood like bubbling wine. 
She made his blow as the lightning when it blasts the giant pine. 


Ere yet the summer had wasted, his fame eclipsed romance, 
And none but they who courted death dared meet him lance to lance. 


So often the Kaiser’s daughter bound his brows with a chaplet prize, 
Till the roses paled on her own young face, and sleep forsook her eyes. 


«Oh, father mine!” she said with tears, “ his like is not in the land, 
Both horse and man go down at once before his victor-hand ! 


* Yet, father, yet forgive thy child? she soon shall cease to weep. 
Not many days may a maiden live who neither can eat nor sleep.” 


Much troubled in mind, the Kaiser therefore spake to the Graf apart, 
“ Herr Graf! thy valour and comely looks are breaking my daughter’s heart ! 


« She sleepeth little and weepeth much ; I hourly fear for her life, 
No choice remains but thou at once must take the maiden to wife. 


* And thou shalt henceforth rule and reign a prince without control, 
And I give thee for dominions all Carinthia and Tyrdl.”— 


—‘ Ah, Sire! my troth is already pledged, and not to a mortal bride. 
To the Nixies’ Queen in life and death am 1 bound, whatever betide.”— 


—* The Nixies’ Queen, unhappy man? If thou be the slave of her spell, 
The Church must loose the unhallowed bonds that are drawing thee down to Hell! 


* The might of prayer shall break the snare thy soul is entangled in, 
And holy water, seven times bless’d, shall cleanse thee from thy sin.” 


Then smote the Graf his bosom, and he hid his face in the dust. 
“ Ah, me, misguided wretch!” he groaned. ‘ But Heaven is ever just! 
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“‘ My martyred wife! my angel Blanche! I think with sorrow on thee, 


The mass was offered with solemn pomp ; the incense rose aloft, 


For now | taste of the bitter fruits of Sin’s accursed tree !” 


Yet the Graf grew moodier day by day, and sighs escaped him oft. 


All brightly rose the nuptial-morn, made brighter by flowers and song, 


How throbbed the heart of Ida, the bride, as the cavalcade moved along ! 


The marriage was o’er; the Kaiser's guests were met in the long saloon, 


And a hundred lamps around and above made Night as brilliant as Noon. 


How flew the hours! 


How flowed the wine! 
Was none so gay in that festal hall as the umwhile moody Graf. 


When, suddenly, laugh and mirth were hushed, as though by a spell, and then 
A cry of terror broke from the dames, of wonder from the men! 


How rang the fetterless laugh ! 


A woman’s arm, so snowy white, appeared aloft in the air, 
And the fingers pointed towards the Graf, as he sate in his gorgeous chair. 


And a plaintive, wild, unearthly wail resounded through the hall, 
The voice of a spirit mourning happiness gone without recall! 


Thereon the Graf, death-pale, rose up and spake, ‘* Woe now to me! 
But thou, fair maiden, glorify Gov, for He has rescucd thee ! 


“ These bodeful signs are here to warn the Perjurer of his doom: 
My nuptial-robe is a winding-sheet, my sole domain the tomb.” 


Three dreary days in shrift and prayer and penances he spent, 
And then his spirit for ever left its earthly tenement. 


Within a convent’s holy walls the sorrowing widowed bride 
Soon found the peace which will not dwell with the world’s vain pomp and pride. 


And Dormel’s castles are crumbling now, but often by night is seen 
A-flitting amid their ruins grey the form of the Nixies’ Queen. 


*¢ For thee,” laments the Nixie, “ thy 
soul, I fear, will be rent in twain,”-— 
that is, between the perjurer’s sense 
of duty to the departed Countess, 
and his passion for the water- 
sprite herself, both of which she ob- 
securely hints will survive the grave. 
The idea is a horrible one, and seems 
borrowed from the statement of Swe- 
denborg, that they who have in this 
world willed what is good, but prac- 
tised what is evil, “ feel hereafter their 
very lives torn, as it were, asunder.” 
The ghastly cases of “ divided voli- 
tion” recorded by Mr. Spencer Hall 
in the Phreno-Magnet, and the fearful 


Che Sunken Creasure. 


mesmerical experiments of Drs. Col- 
lyer and Le Roy Sunderland, will 
serve to give those interested in the 
progress of psychological science quite 
as much insight into the nature of this 
abnormal sub-natural condition as per- 
haps they can feel comfortable in pos- 
sessing. 

We meet with a pleasant lay rele- 
vant to a certain jocund 

“ Konig, 


Der liebte nichts so wenig 
Als Haders Noth und Pein.” 


There is the slightest soupcon of 
satire about it. 


There once was a jolly old king, an Egyptian, 
Round and obese as a barrel of paste. 
Nothing he knew of was less to his taste 

Than pain or annoyance of any description. 


La, lalla, la la. 
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His courtiers, however, did little but pilfer 

Each other of specie—gold, copper, and silver ; 

And sometimes they fought for it, brother with brother, 
And daggered, and sabred, and axed one another. 


La, lalla, la la, 


And la, lalla, la la. 


Said the King, “ This is humbug, for no one’s a winner. 
Fighting for farthings, you perish the while. 
Sink the entire of your cash in the Nile, 

And come and I'll roast you an ox for your dinner.” 


La, lalla, la la. 


And his guards cried aloud, “* What the King says is proper,” 
And crammed into sacks the gold, silver, and copper, 

And took from the ladies their bracelets and ear-rings, 

And sank the whole spoil in the Nile amid cheerings. 


La, lalla, la 1a, 


And la, lalla, la la. 


Since then has the soil been immensely prolific ; 
Each year, as the Nile surges up from its caves, 
You see the rich hue of the coin in the waves, 

Which it makes beyond those of all rivers vivific. 


La, lalla, la, la. 


And wiser were we would we too seek our one ark 

Of peace in the plan of this jovial old monarch, 

Since, what with new railways, old wine, and young misses, 
All wealth sinks at last in some ocean’s abysses. 


La, lalla, la la, 


And la, lalla, la la. 


Simrock, like Heine, is addicted to 
anecdoting in his metres; but his 
chaste playfulness of style is a constant 
rebuke to the worse than Voltairian 
flippancy of his very un-German con- 
temporary. We conclude for the pre- 
sent with a couple of his achievements 
in this line. Our readers will note 


with what ease and grace he manages 
to hover about the frontiers of the 
Jocose, without exactly entering the 
territory ; mindful, no doubt, of the 
motto of Schiller :— 


** Die grobe Welt mag Momus unterhaltcn, 
Ein edler Sinn liebt edlere Gestalten." 


Che Mysterious Mask. 


At Frankfort-on-Oder a brilliant maskt ball 
And a supper were given in the New Palace hall. 
Said the King, “ It looks well, 


But I’m puzzled to tell 


Whether half these gay holiday belles and grand beaux 


Be gentry that any one knows!” 


A knight in black mail, with an air of much gloom, 
Led the Queen slowly up to the top of the room. 

** Who is Darky, pray ?” asked 

One another the Masked. 
And the answer each gave in that splendid array 


Was (in substance) “ Not knowing, can’t say.” 


Dance the first is completed ; a second begins, 
And again the Black Mailer solicits and wins 
The small hand of the Queen, 
While from ten to fifteen 
Of the valiantest Masks mutter terrible words, 
And look fiercely askance at their swords. 
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And dance after dance was it still the same sight, 
And the Queen and her partner, like Noonday and Night, 
Chased each other about, 
Till the King, not without 
A perceptible sternness of manner, came up 
And observed, “* We are going to sup. 


“ So, Sir Knight, if you please, you will now doff your mask.” 
“Ah, my King!” said the Knight, “ you don’t know what you ask. 
Give me leave to stop here ; 
I’m not used to good cheer !” 
“Oho!” cried the King. ‘ Well! you're used to obey. 
Doff your mask, sir, this instant, I say !” 













“If I must, why, I must,” said the Knight; and he raised 
Up his vizard—and all started back as they gazed. 

“Tis the Hangman of Swald!” 

Shrieked the ladies, appalled, 
While the King, swelling up to the ceiling, looked down 
On the wretch with a forty-cloud frown. 


«* Base hound!” he exclaimed in a rage, “ you shall die!” 
** So I shall,” said the Hangman; “I never deny 
Axiomatical truths; 
But if you and these youths 
And gay damsels regard me as like to die now, 
I would fain hear the Why and the How.” 


























“« Why and How?” cried the King. ‘ You don't know, I suppose? 
For disgracing the Queen. That's the Why in plain prose, 
And the How that you fain 
Would be told is as plain. 
By arope. You like dancing. Well, now step down stair, 
And I'll give you a dance in the air!” 






“ T conceive you will not,” said the Guest, as the tall 
Plume that waved on his casque took the shine from the wall. 
* As the Queen is disgraced 
You will best show your taste 
By ennobling the scamp who has brought her to shame, 
And so saving his neck and her name !” 






Strode the King up and down for a minute or two. 

That the vagabond’s plan stood to reason he knew. 
«Umph!” he thought, “ one perhaps 
Had best humour such chaps. 

I believe I will make the rapscallion a lord.” 

And therewith he unsheathéd his sword. 


“ You are right,” he remarked, “ that in truth is the card. 
So, retain your Black Mail: you are one of my Guard, 
And shall henceforth be called 
The Count Black-Guard von Swald. 
Thwack !—there !—it is merely a word and a blow 
On such solemn occasions, you know !” 


«“ Thanks, my King!” said the Count. ‘ May you ever remem- 
-ber that hanging up men is unpleasant to them, 
And of service to none! 
For my own part, I've done 
With the business for life, and if mankind would do 
As they ought they’d have done with it too!” 







No. XX.—Simrock’s Poems. 


Che Modern Ulysses. 


Nine years I squandered in many a journey 
Around the earth, both by sea and shore, 
Round, round and round, like a knight in tourney, 

Then hied me back to my home once more. 


“‘ Pluck up thy courage,” I cried, “ poor Wilhelm, 
And give thy moments again to joy! 

Look! yonder mayest thou desery the hill-elm 
Thou often clombest while yet a boy ; 


** And eke those vines whose luxuriant tendrils 
Delight to bask in the beams of noon, 

And those rich uplands beyond, that send rills 
Down dellwards, warbling, to glad the moon !” 


The sun had sunk as, with bosom swelling, 
I neared at last the so-hallowed spot. 

* Ah! there it rises, the dear dear dwelling ! 
I spy its gateway and garden-plot !” 


Awhile I lingered about the threshold. 
« Here, then,” | said, * amid scenes like those, 
Mid fresh young flowrets and all as fresh old 
Trees, may my spirit at length repose !” 


I knocked and rang. “ Rap-a-tap!”  Kling-ling-ling !” 
Oh! what sweet music was in the bell ! 

Old Peter answered its wonted jingling. 
«* My good old Peter !—I hope all’s well ?”— 


‘© No, Master Wilhelm! Your mother’s dead, sir !"— 
*¢ Dead, Peter 2?” ‘ Dead, sir, and in the mould !”— 
** Dead!—And my father 2” «Ts gone to bed, sir, 
He had no letters, and has a cold! 


“« But, if you wish to see Mrs. Waters ee 

“What! I’ve astep-mother? Speak the worst !”— 
« Yes, sir, a widow with six young daughters !”— 

“‘Shew me my chamber! My brain will burst!” 


The morning came, with its introductions. 
My father jested ; I couldn't speak ; 

But all day long you might study “ Fluxions,” 
By only watching mine eye and cheek. 


Oh, when my Journey of Life be over, 
If I may enter the Realms of Bliss 
May Heaven accord the poor Pilgrim-rover 
A happier meeting with friends than this! 
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LIFE 


Tue more accurately the facts and 
true circumstances of the Wellington 
campaigns become known, deeper and 
more widely spread must be the wonder 
they excite. This reflection, suggested, 
no doubt very generally, by Colonel 
Gurwood’s volumes, has been again 
impressed on us by the present publi- 
cation, and will gather new strength 
from every fresh statement of details 
bearing with it a like assurance of au- 
thenticity. The life of Lord Hill has, 
in this view, an important value ; but, 
independently of that, and of the en- 
during interest of his memorable 
achievements, the work possesses, in 
the development of his personal cha- 
racter, a further, and, we even think, 
its greatest charm. There is as yet no 
military memoir which we should so 
gladly place in the hands of a youthful 
soldier; and we are certain it will 
prove a well-read, universal, and long- 
remaining favourite with the public. 
Rowland Hill, the hero of this 
work, was born at the Hall, in the 
village of Prees, Shropshire, on the 
11th of August 1772, and was the se- 
cond son of sixteen children. His 
father, Mr. John Hill, afterwards suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates of his 
brother, Sir Richard Hill, and then 
took possession of Hawkstone, the 
family mansion. This baronet lived 
to see five of his sons safe from the 
perils of Waterloo ; four of them had 
been at the battle of Vittoria, and 
they took part in most of the engage- 
ments of the Peninsular war. George 
IV. made use of a more than courtly 
phrase when welcoming Sir John Hill 
at a levee: he said, “ I am glad, indeed, 
to see the father of so many brave 
sons.” ‘The mother of Lord Hill was 
Mary, daughter of John Chambre, 
Esq. of Pelton, Salop. We shall not 
refer to the Hawkstone pedigree fur- 
ther than to say, that one of Lord 
Hill’s ancestors was the celebrated di- 
plomatist ; another was Sir Rowland 
Hill, the first Protestant Lord Mayor 
of London ; and, last but not least 
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« The Life of Lord Hill, late Commander of the Forces. 


OF LORD HILL." 


in popular regard, the somewhat ec- 
centric, but holy and eminently-useful 
man, the Rev. Rowland Hiil, was his 
uncle. Young Rowland—our Row- 
land—was at the age of seven or 
eight sent to the school of the Rey. 
Robert Vanburgh, at Chester; and 
after being there about a year, was 
placed under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Winfield of the same place, where 
he remained until he was _ seven- 
teen. He was a very delicate child, 
of gentle, almost timid manners ; and 
his straightforward disposition gained 
for him the good opinion of the whole 
school. Miss Winfield says, “ He was 
remarkable for the mildness and equa- 
nimity of his temper, and his kindness 
and feelings to the sens'bilities of others 
were evident upon all occasions. His 
delicate health frequently prevented 
him from joining in the athletic exer- 
cises of his more robust companions ; 
but his little garden, and his numerous 
pet animals, testified his systematic 
care and attention, by their succeeding g 
better than those of his school- fellows.” 

“ The boy is father of the man ;” and 
in these early records we trace much 
of the after-character of Lord Hill — 
his gentle manners and quiet tastes, 

his attention to duties, his considvra- 
tion for others, combined with genuine 
modesty, and that thorough directness 
which gained for him at all times the 
confidence and respect of those with 
whom he had to do. His fondness for 
tame animals he always retained, and 
his garden at Hardwick was, Mr. 
Sidney says, the most productive of 
its size he ever saw, and he usually 
won the best prizes at the Salop Hor- 
ticultural Shows. The tenderness of 
his spirit was almost feminine. ‘One 
of the boys,” says Miss Winfield, 
** happened to cut his finger, and was 
brought by Rowland Hill to my mother 

to have it dressed; but her attention 
was soon drawn from the wound to 
Rowland, who had fainted.” This 
sensibility was, it appears, among his 
traits in after life. Miss Winfield 
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meeting him after his return from the 
Peninsula, reminded him of the fore- 
going circumstance, and asked him how 
he could stand the scenes of carnage 
he had witnessed. ‘I have still,” he 
replied, “ the same feelings, but in the 
excitement of battle all individual sen- 
sation is lost sight of.” Just before 
entering the army, he sickened at the 
sight of a hwman heart preserved in 
spirits; and after having joined his 
regiment, he was unable to stand a 
hoxing-match between Humpbries and 
Mendoza, which was visible from the 
windows of his lodging, and was car- 
ried fainting out of the room. “ No 
common observer,” says his biographer, 
“would have imagined for an instant 
that the army could have been his 
choice; yet as every one knows that 
bully and coward may be placed in the 
list of synonyms, so gentleness and 
bravery, sensibility and courage, and 
we may add, humility and piety, are 
capable of a similar classification.” 

On reaching his eighteenth year, 
his parents proposed his making choice 
of a profession.and suggested the law, 
but he expressed a decided liking for 
the army, and his father, yielding to his 
wishes, obtained for him an ensigncy in 
the 38th regiment. He at the same 
moment was given leave of absence for 
the purpose of passing some time at a 
military academy at Strasburg, where, 
with the interval of a short run home, 
he remained till the close of the sum- 
mer of 179]. While on the continent 
he had been appointed lieutenant in the 
53rd or Shropshire foot, and joining 
that regiment soon after his return, he 
passed the year following with it in 
Scotland. His time at Strasburg 
appears to have been earnestly devoted 
to studies connected with his profession. 
A letter of the time, from the major 
of the 53rd. referring to him says, that, 
“‘with the advantages which he pos- 
sesses it is scarcely to be expected that 
he will wait the common course of pro- 
motion in any one regiment.” ‘The 
major’s opinion had been scarcely 
given, when it was proved to be cor- 
rect. Lieutenant Hill devised for 
himself a mode of raising his rank. 
Early in 1793 he raised an indepen- 
dent company chiefly in Shropshire, 
and on the 23rd of March in that 
year obtained his commission as 
captain. He was directed to proceed 
to Ireland, and having delivered over 
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his men to the 88th foot, then sta- 
tioned in Belfast; he’ returned to 
Shropshire. ‘Soon after leaving Ire- 
land he went with a relative to Genoa, 
and afterwards: proceeded to Toulon, 
where he acted as aide-de-camp suc- 
cessively to Lord Mulgrave, General 
O*Hara, and Sir David Dundas. 
Here he first saw service, and the 
favourable impression he made on 
such very good judges as the officers 
we have just named, gives us a high 
idea of his acquirements at this time. 
‘That young man,” said General 
O'Hara,” will rise to be one of the 
first soldiers of the age.” For par- 
tioulars of our action of the Ist of 
October,” writes’ Lord Mulgrave, 
“[ refer you to my aide-de-camp, 
Captain Hill, who was in the midst 
of it, and whose intelligence, activity, 
and courage, rendered him of great 
service to me.” In December, 1793, 
Sir David Dundas sent him home 
with despatches. 

While at Toulon he made the ac- 
quaintance of Lord Lynedock, then 
Mr. Graham, serving with honour 
as a volunteer, who formed a great 
liking for him and proposed that he 
should serve with him.’ An entry 
made by Lord Hill states that “ In the 
early part of 1794, Mr. Graham raised 
a regiment of infantry, and offered 
me the majority of it on raising a 
certain quota of men.” With his 
wonted laconism he adds—“ This I 
did.” This regiment was his own 90th 
which he subsequently led in many a 
bold encounter. It thus appears that 
it was at Toulon, where Napoleon 
gained his earliest distinction, the 
subject of our memoir had first the 
opportunity of making his talents 
known. 

In 1795, the French took possession 
of Holland, the British forces, accom- 
panied by the Princes of Holland re- 
turned to England and the Stadtholder, 
while there, was entertained with much 
magnificence at Hawkstone. The 90th 
was one of the regiments which, under 
General Doyle, took possession of 
the Isle Dieu, and Hill amused him- 
self there with field sports, of which he 
was always fond. In the following 
year he proceeded with his regiment 
toGibraltar, where his Toulon acquain- 
tance, General O’ Hara, was at the time 
governor. He again showed his con- 
fidence in Colonel Hill by sending him 
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with a verbal communication to our 
ambassador at Lisbon. This conveyed 
information relating to the expected 
war with Spain. It proved correct, 
“for before I returned,” says Lord 
Hill in one of his memoranda, “ hosti- 
lities had commenced and it was with 
difficulty I got back to Gibraltar, not 
only from the declaration of war, but 
also in consequence of the illness oc- 
casioned by great exertion to accom- 
plish the duty I was employed on for 
my respected general.” 

In 1797, England was threatened 
with a French invasion, and experienced 
amuch more serious cause of alarm 
in the mutiny of the navy. In the 
following year, the famed 98, Hum- 
bert landed at Killalla, and while 
Ireland was in rebellion, Bonaparte 
took possession of Malta and made 
known his intention of reducing Egypt 
and assailing us in India. The splen- 
dour of his Italian campaigns and the 
stirring circumstances of the times, no 
doubt awakened in many a breast the 
desire of military fame; and we be- 
lieve that no former period produced 
such a number of distinguished sol- 
diers. Hill, who owed his already 
rapid rise to the zeal with which he 
had availed himself of every opportu- 
nity of cultivating his talents, came to 
England on leave in 1799, and ob- 
tained permission of the Duke of York 
to go to the continent with the view of 
seeing service with the Austrian and 
Russian armies. He, however, did not 
go, for finding that the 90th, was to 
be employed in the expedition destined 
for Egypt under Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie, he determined to join as soon as 
possible. He was made full colonel 
on the Ist of January, 1800, reached 
his regiment at Gibraltar in June, and 
having proceeded with it to Minorca, 
there joined the forces under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, amounting to 
about 12,000 men, and which, by sub- 
sequent accessions, formed an army of 
25,000 men. Mr. Sidney remarks 
that some notes made by Colonel Hill 
at Malta on the shipwreck of St. Paul, 
show that he was an attentive reader 
of his Bible. On the 2nd of March, 
they anchored in Aboukir bay, landed 
on the 8th. ‘On the 12th,” say the 

notes of Lord hill, “the army advanced 

skirmishing with the enemy till dusk. 
At night, the 90th which I commanded, 
and the 92nd, were placed along the 


front of the army. Qn the morn- 
ing of the 13th at six, the British 
army began to move with the 90th 
regiment as its advanced guard. At 
this time a considerable body of 
cavalry made a spirited and impetuous 
charge on the 90th, who, as Walsh 
says, with the coolness and intre- 
pidity of veterans received them, 
unbroken, upon the points of their 
bayonets, The French were obliged to 
retreat. 1 was wounded by a musket 
ball, which struck the peak of the 
helmet now at Hawkstone. After 
being wounded, I was taken on board 
Lord Keith’s ship, where I remained 
about three weeks and then returned 
to the regiment.” In the general 
orders, the next day, the commander- 
in-chief expressed his high admiration 
of the conduct of the 90th, and in 
reference to it Sir Robert Wilson 
says. ‘“ At the same time the cavalry 
under General Bron charged down 
a height on the 90th regiment form- 
ing the advanced guard of the right 
column. This regiment undismayed, 
firmly maintained its ground, and 
allowing the cavalry to approach, 
fired such a volley as completely 
altered their direction, and com- 
pelled them to retreat.” The first 
repulse which the soldiers of Na- 
poleon received was, as Mr. Sidney 
remarks, from the 90th regiment 
commanded by Colonel Hill, and the 
French confessed that they never 
fought till then. Colonel Hill was 
at Lord Keith’s desire brought on 
board his ship; while he was there 
the battle of the 21st of March took 
place, and Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
was carried mortally wounded into 
the same cabin with Colonel Hill, 
where in a few days he died. 

Early in April, Colonel Hill com- 
manded the camp at Hamed—was pre- 
sent at the engagement at Ramanieh— 
and took part in the other operations 
of the army up to the siege of Cairo, 
where, on the 21st of June, the French 
agreed to evacuate Egypt, and thus 
closed the campaign. 

In 1803, Hill was ordered to Ire- 
Jand, and was made a brigadier-general 
on the staff there. His station was in 
the west, and as the period was one of 
great alarm, he was very actively en- 
gaged. His exertions in making dis- 
positions to meet the double danger of 
insurrection and a French invasion, 
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were highly valued by the government. 
In October, 1805, he was directed to 
proceed to Cork, and take the com- 
mand of a force of five thousand men, 
ordered for foreign service. This was 
the Weser expedition. 

The ship that brought out Hill 
anchored off Deal, and it was there 
he first saw Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
* He dined with me,” as he notes, * at 
my lodgings at Mrs. Chitty’s, and was 
much amused with Captain Peebles.” 
The Duke of Wellington had a brigade 
in the Weser expedition ; and it was 
in allusion to his taking this subordi- 
nate command, after having had the 
lead in his eastern campaigns, that he 
said— I am nammukwallah, as we say 
in India; I have eaten the king’s salt, 
and am therefore ready to serve my 
king in any capacity.” Napoleon’s 
victories led to the return of this inef- 
fectual expedition in the beginning of 
1806; and these, and especially his 
triumph at Austerlitz, are supposed to 
have seriously affected the health of 
Pitt, who, as is well known, died about 
this period. Hill was made a major- 
general, and soon after was ordered to 
Ireland. Here he was engaged in the 
Hibernian duties of watching disaffec- 
tion and suppressing disturbances, and 
thus occupied actively, though inglo- 
riously, passed, we presume, a weary 
time until the summer of 1808. He 
was then ordered to join the forces 
collecting at Cork, to be under the 
command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, at 
that time chief secretary for Ireland, 
and which were destined for his first 
Peninsular campaign. Happily for the 
fame of Hill, and for the fortunes of 
the country, “ the talents” had gone 
out. Influenced by the projects of an 
adventurer named Miranda, they had 
collected a body of nine thousand men, 
their best disposable force, and were 
about to send them, with no doubt the 
subject of our memoir, to South Ame- 
rica. The succeeding ministry took 
better ground, and these troops were 
the first sent to Portugal. 

On the 12th of July Sir Arthur 
Wellesley sailed with the transports 
from Cove. On the following day he 
quitted the fleet, and going on board 
the Crocodile frigate, reached Corunna 
on the 20th. On the Ist of August he 
superintended the landing of the troops 
in Mondego Bay. Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley had been just previously ap- 
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prized that the command of our arm 
in Portugal was destined for Sir Hugh 
Suirpate with Sir Harry Burrard as 
second, his own name being the last in 
the list of seven lieutenant-generals in 
the programme for this service; yet 
though conscious of talents already 
proved, and of well-established claims, 
he, writing to Lord Castlereagh, ex- 
presses himself on the occasion only 
thus :— 


* All I can say on the subject is, that 
whether I am to command the army or 
not, or am to quit it, I shall do my best 
to ensure its success; and you may de- 
pend upon it, that I shall not hurry the 
operations, or commence them one mo- 
ment sooner than they ought to be com- 
menced, in order that I may acquire the 
credit of the success.” 


It is not our purpose to detail the 
movements of the army further than as 
they are directly connected with the pro- 
gress of Hill. Junotand Loison wereat 
Lisbon; and General Laborde, pressed 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley, occupied a 
small plain in front of the village of 
Rolica, where an elevation enabled him 
to overlook the country as far as Obi- 
dos. Sir Arthur attacked him there 
on the 17th of August, and commanded 
in person the central column, of which 
Hill’s brigade formed a part. As this 
was the first of the many actions in 
which the subject of our memoir shared 
in the honours of the Peninsular war, 
we notice it in the words of Mr. Sid- 
ney :— 


‘* After the repulse occasioned by the 
first attack, in which General Hill dis- 
played the most eminent activity and 
skill, Laborde retired into a formidable 
position in the mountains, full of passes 
difficult of access, where he assumed, with 
consummate dexterity, an attitude of 
apparently impregnable defence. Gene- 
rals Hill and Nightingale advanced 
against this well-guarded front, ap- 
ea only by defiles, where nature 

ad placed every conceivable obstacle of 
wood, rock, and ravine, which seemed 
to render the steep ascent almost impos- 
sible to achieve by columns, whom the 
rugged paths could not fail to throw 
into disorder. But our generals pushed 
on, undismayed by the difficulties of the 
passes, or the stern resolution of the 
enemy. The mountain hollows were 
soon heard to ring with the echoing roll 
of musketry, mingled with the war- 
shouts of the assailants, and the stil] 
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louder responses of the assailed. La- 
borde was driven from his stronghold 
with a considerable loss of men, and 
with that also of three pieces of cannon ; 
but, owing to a want of cavalry on the 
side of the British, effected his retreat 
in good order. On this occasion Gene- 
ral Hill received the highest commenda- 
tions; and it may be added, that the 
conduct of all the troops engaged, in 
number by no means equal to that of the 
enemy, was worthy of the British name, 
and of the cause in which they fought.” 
—pp. 81, 82. 


The battle of Vimiero followed on 
the 2lst, where Hill’s brigade formed 
the reserve. Sir Harry Burrard, un- 
fortunately, landed during the action, 
and assuming the command, deter- 
mined, instead of pursuing the advan- 
tages already gained, to wait for rein- 
forcements. Had Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley’s views been adopted, no one 
doubts but that they would have been 
successful, and that our army would 
have either annihilated the French, or, 
at least, have entered Lisbon before 
them. By the convention of Cintra, 
Junot’s army, embarked in British 
vessels, was landed in France in the 
month of October; and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley having received the thanks 
of both houses of parliament, resumed 
his appointment as chief secretary for 
Ireland. Hill remained with the troops, 
and took part in the memorable cam- 
paign which closed on the field of 
Corunna. 

On his return to England, he was 
immediately given the colonelcy of the 
third Garrison Battalion, and came 
into the property of Hardwick Grange, 
bequeathed to him by his uncle Sir 
John Hill, who died while he was last 
abroad, and who was succeeded in the 
title, and in the estates of Hawkstone, 
by his father. After all the fatigues 
cf his campaigning, our soldier appears 
to have had but little rest. He had 
been only a few days with his family 
in Shropshire, and not a month in 
England, when, in February, 1809, he 
was appointed to the command of some 
troops under orders for the Peninsula, 
and soon afterwards was again in Por- 
tugal. He had not been long there 
until, to his great joy, and that of all 
the army, Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived 
in Lisbon to take the command of our 
armies. 

Early in the spring of 1809, and 
some three weeks before the arrival of 











Sir Arthur Wellesley in Lisbon, Soult 
had entered Portugal from Gallicia, 
and taken possession of Oporto. Victor 
was at this time on the Alemtejo fron- 
tier, and it was open to our great com. 
mander, either to combine with Cuesta 
in operations against Victor, or to act 
himself against Soult, and seek to dis- 
possess him of Oporto and the rich 
country about it. He took the latter 
course, and assembling his forces ra- 
pidly at Coimbra, sent Marshal Beres- 
ford, with his corps of six thousand 
Portuguese, by the Viseu road to 
Oporto, to turn the enemy's left; 
while he, with the main body of his 
army, marched by the direct road to 
Oporto, hoping to come suddenly on 
their right with a superior force, 
and rout them between the rivers 
Vouga and Douro. The troops he 
had thus with him were in three divi- 
sions—the first commanded by General 
Paget, the second by General Sher- 
brooke, and the third by Hill. There 
was also a cavalry division, which was 
led by General Payne. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley having ascertained that the 
Lake Ovar, extending twenty miles 
behind the French out-posts, was un- 
guarded, directed Hill to try, by pass- 
ing troops across it, to turn their right. 
General Hill reached Ovar on the 
10th, at sunrise, having heen assisted 
by the fishermen in crossing the lake. 
The enemy saved himself by a well- 
ordered retreat, and Hill moved quickly 
on towards Oporto, which place the 
French reached, having in their retreat 
destroyed the bridge across the Douro, 
and being well prepared to defend the 
passage of the river, with, as they con- 
ceived, advantages which would render 
any attempt on our part to cross it 
altogether impracticable. 


‘‘Thus apparently foiled in his de- 
signs, Sir Arthur Wellesley ascended 
the heights of Savea, fully impressed 
with the importance, especially as re- 
garded the operations of Marshal Beres- 
ford, of instantly crossing the Douro. 
The glance of his searching eye, and the 
decision of his genius, were almost in- 
stantaneous, and he determined to pass 
over, in spite of every difficulty, to a 
building called. the Seminary, at the 
very point which, from the obstacles 
it presented, Soult supposed to be 
perfectly secure. He had previously 
ordered Major-General Murray to cross 
at Avintas, about four miles’ above 
Oporto, with a battalion of the Hano- 
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verian legion, a squadron of cavalry, 
and two six pounders, if boats could 
be obtained for this purpose. For him- 
self, he was resolved, if only one boat 
could be found, to make his way over 
the river to the Seminary, and he suc- 
cecded in obtaining, unperceived, three 
or four barges. When the first of 
these came up, its arrival was reported 
to Sir Arthur. ‘ Well!—let the men 
cross,’ he answered in an instant, and 
within a quarter of an hour after the 
word had passed his lips, an officer and 
twenty-five soldiers of the Buffs were 
upon the bank occupied by the enemy, 
and the Seminary was gained without 
the least symptom of alarm. A second 
boat followed, then a third, conveying 
General Paget; and scarcely had they 
stepped on shore, when the city rang 
with the din of arms, the roll of drums, 
and the tumultuous shouts of surprised 
citizens and soldiers rushing towards 
the Seminary. The brave Paget ap- 
peared upon the walls, but was instantly 
wounded and disabled. General Hill, 
who had crossed in splendid style, with 
the 48th and 66th regiments, assumed 
thecommand. Soult was his opponent, 
and the assault furious in the extreme. 
Murray had not comeup. The moment 
was critical; but Sir Arthur had such 
confidence in Hill, that he was satisfied, 
on the earnest entreaties of those around 
him, to remain upon the spot, surveying 
the scene of action, and directing the 
English guns to play upon the enemy. 
General Hill did not disappoint him. 
Three battalions were now in the Semi- 
nary, and he advanced coolly to the en- 
closure wall, whence he opened such a 
fire on the passing column of the French, 
that the result was their dispersion, and 
the capture of five pieces of artillery. 
Sherbrooke crossed, and entered the 
town in time to harass the rere of the 
hostile troops who were quitting it. 
Then the forces under Murray were 
seen descending the steep from Avintas, 
and soon the shouts of the inhabitants 
proclaimed the evacuation of Oporto, 
and the flight of the enemy on the road 
to Vallonga. General Hill, and his 
gallant aides-de-camp, Captain Caine 
and Lieutenant Clement Hill, received, 
with the other brave officers and troops, 
the cordial acknowledgment of Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, who had, by their aid, 
achieved the renowned passage of the 
Douro. ‘ They have marched,’ said his 
dispatches, ‘in four days, over eighty 
mailes of most difficult country, and de- 
feated three different bodies of the 
enemy’s troops.’ ’’—pp. 96, 97. 


The French, on this occasion, lost 
about 3000 men, including prisoners. 
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They lost, too, all their guns, most of 
their -baggage and ammunition, and 
were pursued to the frontier of Spain ; 
that is a distance of near one hundred 
miles, by our troops. The defeat of 
Soult was thus unequivocal and com- 
plete. 

General Hill was for a short time 
subsequently to this encamped at 
Abrantes, and describes the army 
there as “full of energy and spirit, 
but without money, shoes, or means 
of transport, while its energetic leader 
was assiduously endeavouring to over- 
come these and other impediments to 
his march into Spain.” The public, 
long dazzled by the splendour of our 
triumphs in the peninsula, have paid 
very little attention to the difficulties 
under which they were achieved. 
These, most of all, arose from the 
insufficient support which Lord Wel- 
lington received from home, from the 
want of co-operation of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish governments, and 
from the vanity, as well as the incom- 
petence of some of the generals ap- 
pointed to the command of their allies. 
The Spanish general, Cuesta, was 
pompous, jealous, and impracticable, 
though not deficient in courage. He 
came over to meet Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley at a reconnoisance, in his coach 
and six, and being jolted out of it, by 
the roughness of the ground, waited 
to take a nap under a tree, thus pre- 
senting an amusing contrast to the 
rapid riding and vigour of our Duke. 
Impelled by jealous pride, Cuesta, on 
the 24th of July, went, of his own 
motion, in pursuit of the enemy, and 
being driven back with confusion, 
learned for a while to look up with 
somewhat more of reverence to the 
genius of Wellesley. Napoleon, too, 
designing to crush our forces by 
masses, had thrown immense bodies 
into Spain, and their greatly superior 
numbers were all composed of well- 

disciplined troops. Victor, who was 
nearest to our armies, led a large body 
in Estremadura; Sebastiani com- 
manded in La Mancha; Dessolles in 

Madrid; Kellerman and Bossuet had 

possession of old Castile, and a part 

of Leon and of Asturias—all these 
forces being under King Joseph, as- 
sisted by Marshal Jourdain. Soult, 

Mortier, and Ney, were in the north, 

while Suchet and Augereau com- 

manded in Arragon and Catalonia. 
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There were, besides, troops holding 
posts and fortresses, as well as others 
engaged in keeping open the lines of 
communication. Just before Cuesta’s 
injudicious movement, our forces were, 
together with his, drawn out at Tala- 
vera, in expectation of an immediate 
battle with Victor, whom they found 
strongly posted, and apparently pre- 
pared for action. Our troops began 
to move at midnight, and were on the 
points arranged by dawn; but to their 
surprise, the French were off. Cuesta 
had the rashness to follow them, and 
was, as we have said, repulsed. Vic- 
tor, as it afterwards appeared, had 
retreated to meet Sebastiani, with 
12,000 men, and King Joseph with 
6,000, and then turned back, bringing 
his whole force of about 50,000 against 
our army, not amounting to more than 
half that number. Victor's march 
lay, for some distance, through woods, 
and fording the Alberche, he re- 
appeared so suddenly, that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who was in the Casa de 
Salinas, was very near being made his 
prisoner. Happily for the honour of 
our arms, and for, as it has since ap- 
peared, the long peace of Europe, this 
disaster was averted. The French 
were seen issuing from the forest with 
a grand display, and commenced their 
cannonade at dusk against our left, 
while their cavalry attacked the infan- 
try of Spain. Thus opened the battle 
of Talavera. Early in the night, as 
8 stated in the Wellington Despatches, 
they pushed a division along the val- 
ley, on the left of the height oc- 
cupied by Hill, of which they gained 
a momentary possession; ‘ but Ma- 
jor-General Hill attacked it instantly 
with the bayonet, and regained 
it.” “Tt was,” adds Mr. Sidney, 
“a night of awful struggle ; oppos- 
ing flashes of musketry seemingly 
close to each other, sparkled in the 
gloom. At length cessation of firing 
permitted the conquering shouts of 
the British soldiers audibly to pro- 
claim that their stern opponents were 
repulsed into the ravine below. Shortly 
afterwards the flames of the bivouac 
fires of both armies shot upwards to 
the darkened skies, and the fighting 
was over; but eight hundred English, 
and a thousand French were lost in 
that tremendous fray. ‘ In the morn- 
ing the French again came on, and,as the 
despatch says, the attack began by the 





march of several columns of infantry 
into the valley, with a view to attack 
the height occupied by Major-General 
Hill.” “God,” says Hill, in a letter home 
dated Talavera, July 30th, 1809, “ has 
protected Clement and myself in two 
of the severest battles I ever witnessed, 
which took place on the 27th and 28th.” 
On the evening of the 27th his aid-de- 
camp, Major Fordyce, was killed, and 
in the action of that night, his own 
right arm was seized by a French 
soldier, but his horse, springing forward 
at the moment, disengaged him. The 
Frenchman fired, but did not hit him. 
Afterwards, while in the midst of the 
French, his horse was shot. As the 
day broke he saw the whole French 
army drawn up in order of battle, 
with their main force facing his posi- 
tion, which was apparently to be the 
point of attack. About half an hour 
after sunrise a column, consisting of 
two divisions of 7000 each, led by 
Victor in person, moved against him. 
Early in this action his horse was 
killed. He had two shots through the 
withers, and one through the saddle. 
He got another horse from an officer. 
Just before the battle closed, he was 
struck by a musket ball near his left 
ear, and was carried off the field. 
Captain Currie, his aid-de-camp had 
his horse killed under him, and another 
aid-de-camp, his brother Clement, also 
lost his horse, pierced by three musket 
balls. ‘ When it is considered,” said 
Hill, “that the French force was 
double ours, and solely employed 
against the British, we may count the 
battle of Talavera among the most 
glorious that ever took place.” King 
Joseph was in the field; and out of 
the 18,000 British, there were killed 
and wounded 200 officers, and about 
5,000 men. Just before the night- 
battle of the 27th, Hill, it appears, 
was, by an accident, very near being 
made prisoner. How this occurred 
he tells us in the following memoran- 
dum, made by him, at the request of 
an officer of high rank :— 


**T recollect on the 27th of July I got 
some dinner in my quarters in the town 
of Talavera, about four o'clock. Im- 
mediately after I rode out, accompanied 
by Major Fordyce, towards the Al- 
berche, in which direction we heard 
some firing. I returned to the bivouac 
of my division, I suppose about sunset, 
when I found it had moved to take up a 
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position. I instantly followed it, and 
found it deploying in line, and was 
shown by somebody where the right was 
to rest. I pointed out the hill on the 
line of direction we were to take up. I 
found, however, I had not sufficient 
troops to occupy the ground, without 
having considerable intervals between 
the regiments. During this operation 
I recollect perfectly well that I was with 
the 48th regiment, in conversation with 
Colonel Donellan, when, it being nearly 
dark, I observed some men on the hill- 
top fire a few shots amongst us. Not 
having an idea that the enemy was so 
near, I said at the moment, ‘ Jam sure 
it is the old Buffs as usual making some 
blunder.’ I desired Donellan to get into 
line, and I would ride up the hill and 
stop their firing. On reaching the 
hill-top I found the mistake I had made. 
I immediately turned to ride off, when 
they fired, and killed poor Fordyce, and 
shot my mare through the body. She 
did not fall, but carried me to the 29th 
regiment, which corps, by my orders, 
instantly charged the French, and drove 
them from the hill. Ido not know what 
number the enemy had, but I think they 
were not strong—perhaps some of their 
light troops.” 


Two thousand of the Spaniards ran 
off from Talavera on the evening of 
the 27th, terrified by the noise, al- 
though not attacked. Cuesta, in a 
rage, decimated his troops, and yet 
published in the Spanish Gazette—* I 
cannot express myself sufficiently to 
celebrate the admirable courage of the 
English army, and its excellent gene- 
ral, and of our own troops also.” 
The only aid we received from 
Cuesta in the two day's battle, was the 
service of two guns, which, however, 
were well worked. The Spaniards 
neither supplied provisions, nor re- 
lieved the wounded, nor even helped to 
bury the dead. Their bad faith and 
failure in every undertaking compelled 
our leader to contemplate withdrawing 
towards Portugal. It was after this 
victory that he was raised to the 
peerage, by the well-won titles of 
Baron Douro of Wellesley, and Vis- 
count Wellington of Talavera; and Hill 
was at the same time appointed to the 
coloneley of the 94th regiment. Early 
in 1810 our army quitted Spain, and 
Lord Wellington, as Marshal General 
of Portugal, undertook, on -such re- 
sources as he had, the defence of that 
country. Most of this year was pas- 
sed in quarters favourable to the 
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health of our troops. On the I7th of 
September the French army, amount- 
ing to 70,000 men, and commanded 
by Massena, and the other marshals, 
entered the valley of Montejo, to crush, 
as they conceived, the Englisk. Mas- 
sena had assumed the title of King of 
Portugal, and, no doubt, hoped soon 
to expel the islanders, and enjoy the 
kingdom as his own. Lord Welling- 
ton having chosen his position on the 
mountain of Busaco awaited thgir at- 
tack. Hill commanded the right wing, 
which was placed on a rocky ridge, so 
sloping, as in a great measure to con- 
ceal the amount and disposition of his 
force. 


** At the foot of this position reposed 
that evening the forces of Portugal, who 
were wont at sunset to gather in circles 
round their officers, and chant forth 
their vespers. Their eyes now first be- 
held the 70,000 invaders of their father- 
land—an appalling spectacle as the rays 
of the setting sun were reflected from 
their arms. Only 25,000 Portugese 
were about to engage them on their first 
great combat ;‘ but they were aided by 
an equal number of British, commanded 
by Wellington and Hill. The dawn of 
the 27th ushered in the the decisive day. 
While yet the grey mist rested on their 
mountain couch, the enemy came on, 
The watchful picquets had heard their 
preparation, and the British were stand- 
ing silently to arms. Regnier with two 
columns, and Ney with three, rushed 
up against the convent, and the well- 
known battle of Busaco ensued. ‘I'he 
whole corps of General Hill were thrown 
into open column, and moved to its left 
in the most perfect order, and in double 
quick time. The effort of Massena was 
directed against the right of Lord Wel- 
lington, which he expected to turn; and 
ignorant of the presence of Generals 

Hill and Leith, he imagined that his 
troops were engaging with its extremity 
To the surprise of the French, the forces 
under these officers suddenly emerged 
from their previous concealment, and 
halted at the spot where the brave 74th 
had just driven back a column of the 
enemy, and were retiring in line, regu- 
lar, compact, invincible. The only 
signs of recent encounter were their 
colours ragged with the shot of their 
opponents. Soon after the British com- 
mander and his staff galloped to the 
spot. ‘* Hill,’ said he, in a decisive tone, 
‘if they attempt this spot again, give 
them a volley, and charge bayonets ; 
but do not let your people follow them 
too far down the hill.” But they had had 
quite enough. Regnier now found what 
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it was to be near* the British; and the 
French, instead of returning to the on- 
slaught, occupied the remainder of the 
day in removing their wounded; and 
some of them actually shook hands with 
the English soldiers, as they slaked their 
common thirst from a narrow rivulet 
that ran at the bottom of the hill. The 
Portugese behaved valiantly, while on 
Marshal Beresford and the English offi- 
cers, amongst whom was Colonel Thos. 
Rowland Hill, rested the high honour of 
their discipline and military bearing. 
General Hill's division was, as has 
been seen, ready in the exact place when 
it was needed, but was not engaged ; 
still his presence rendered essential ser- 
vice. Every other general's conduct 
also, including the names of Picton, 
Cole, Crawford and Leith, was worthy 
of their leader, their country, and the 
cause in which they fought. ‘The night 
which succeeded this memorable day, 
afforded to the victorious occupants of 
the mountain, scenes of indescribable 
grandeur. The whole country beneath 
them glared with countless fires, show- 
ing thousands of shadowy forms of men 
and horses, mingled with piles of arms 
glittering amidst the flames. These 
gradually subsided into glowing patches 
of red embers gemming the black bosom 
of the earth, and all seemed to threaten 
another mighty conflict at the dawn of 
day. The men under Hill were kept in 
their full accoutrements, and each with 
his musket by his side, front and rear 
ranks, head to head, lay upon the moun- 
tain, awaiting the morn, and expecting 
that an assailable gorge, near at hand, 
would be the point of attack. This ex- 
pectation was not realized.”—pp. 142, 
1438, 144. 


The French in the course of the 
day moved off, and Lord Wellington, 
then falling back, took up his cele- 
brated position at Torres Vedras, 
where long and quietly he had been 
carrying on works to make it, with 
his troops, a nearly sure defence. 
Massena followed, fondly conceiving 
that our troops were retiring to their 
ships. The armies now remained for 
more than a month at a distance of 
about a mile from each other, with 
their sentries within musket shot, and 
were, as Hill wrote home, perfectly 
good neighbours. He was even not 
satisfied with the intimacy which was 


SS 


* A short time previously Regnier had sent a letter to General Hill relative to 


going on. Soldiers of either army 
were seen gathering grapes out of the 
same vineyard, water from the same 
well, and asking each other to drink 
wine. The general adds, that he 
knew of instances “ though not quite 
correct,” of our officers sending to 
Lisbon for boots and shirts for their 
friends at out-posts. In consequence 
of an attack of fever and bad health, 
General Hill was obliged to return to 
England at the close of 1810. A 
short day sufficed to restore him, and 
he re-joined the army in May, being 
just too late for the battle of Albuera, 
In October, Marshal Girard’s division 
was laying waste the province of Es. 
tremadura, and threatened an incur- 
sion into Portugal. Hill proposed to 
operate against him, and performed a 
very brilliant exploit at Arroyo de 
Molinos. Having carefully watched 
the movements of the French, he de- 
cided on attempting to surprise them, 
or, failing in that, to bring them to an 
action. It was late in October, the 
weather wretched, when, after a long 
forced march, his division arrived in 
silence at Alcuescar, within four miles 
of the enemy. Every precaution was 
taken to prevent the village from giv- 
ing an alarm, and, that the light should 
not indicate their approach, the troops 
were disposed of in the fields, without 
a fire, on that cold and gloomy night. 
The wind blew furiously; the rain 
fell in torrents, and the patient soldiers 
had no protection from the storm ex- 
cept the drenched covering of their 
tents, which the gale had thrown 
down; but a reliance on _ their 
commander supported them, and 
by the earliest dawn their columns 
fell in without a beat of drum, or a 
single bugle note. They filed noise- 
lessly through the village, and crossing 
the intervening mountain, were by the 
morning light within half a-mile of 
Arroyo, where Girard was, and as 
yet ignorant of their approach. Hap- 
pily, a violent hail-storm driving in the 
faces of the French picquets, com- 
pelled them to avert their faces, and 
our men advancing, the clouds cleared 
off, and the sun shone bright, just at 
the hour for action. Inspired by the 










the exchange of an officer, in which with a cool presumption he, said, “Je n’ ai 
jamais été assez pres de vous pour vous proposér son echange.” 
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moment and the scene, Hill gave a 
loud hurrah, and led on the charge 
against the French, who were then 
forming, but without a thought that 
he was so near. He thus entered at 
once the village of Arroyo, and “the 
Highlanders,” adds Mr. Sidney, 
“catching up the humour of the hour, 
were heard playing on their bagpipes, 
‘Heigh, Johnny Cope, are ye waking 
yet?’?” General Howard, with the se- 
cond brigade, had moved round to the 
other side of the place to intercept the 
troops as they should be driven out. 
The cavalry were between. The 71st 
and 92nd Regiments were those which, 
led by Hill, dashed into Arroyo and 
surprised the French, who were at the 
time just filing off for a previously ar- 
ranged march. Driven before our 
bayonets, they nevertheless tried to 
form as they emerged from the town. 
But Hill's arrangements were too per- 
fect for them to escape, and met by 
musketry, artillery, and cavalry, their 
discomfiture became a perfect rout. 
Leaving baggage and cannon, they 
fled up the steep sides of the Sierra de 
Montanches, throwing away arms and 
knapsacks, and yielding themselves 
prisoners as fast as their pursurers 
reached them. Lieutenant Blakeney, 
of the 28th, leaped over a wall, and 
seized the Prince D’Aremberg in the 
midst of many officers. Girard was 
wounded before he escaped. General 
Brun, a great number of officers, and 
1,400 men were taken prisoners; 500 
were killed, and all their artillery, 
baggage, and magazines were cap- 
tured. ‘One thing,” says Major 
Sherer, in his Recollections of the 
Peninsular War, “one thing in our 


success at Arroyo de Molinos gratified 
our division highly; it was a triumph 
for our general—a triumph all his own. 
He gained great credit for this well- 
conducted enterprise ; and he gained 
what, to one of his mild, kind, and 
humane character, was still more 
valuable—a solid and bloodless victory ; 
for it is certainly the truest. maxim ia 
war, ‘ that conquest is twice achieved, 
when the achiever brings home full 
numbers.’” Captain Clement Hill 
was sent home with the despatches, 
and Lord Wellington expressed to the 
Prince Regent his own desire, and 
that of the whole army, that some 
mark of favour should be conferred on 
General Hill. He was accordingly 
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given the Order of the Bath. In the 
December following, he (now become 
Sir Rowland Hill) was very near 
effecting a similar surprise on the di- 
vision of General Dombrowski; his 
advanced guard was discovered, but 
the French retreating, left behind 
them a magazine of bread and 160,000 
Ibs. of wheat. His next great feat 
was the surprise of Almaraz. This 
was undertaken by the direction of 
Lord Wellington, for the purpose of 
destroying a boat-bridge laid down 
there by Marmont, with its strong 
defences. It was the only means the 
French had of crossing the Tagus. 
After some delays which, though un- 
avoidable, were likely to endanger his 
enterprise, Sir Rowland Hill, on the 
15th of May, 1812, reached Truxillo, 
and, by well-conducted feints, suc- 
ceeded in deceiving the enemy. On 
the following morning he was at Ja- 
raicejo. “From this place to Alma- 
raz there are,” says Mr. Sidney, “‘two 
leagues of majestic scenery. The 
descent from a high ridge to the 
Tagus has on its right broken masses 
of wild mountifiles and deep beneath 
their rugged bases lie vales of a ferti- 
lity and a verdure, mingled with ro- 
mantic glens, such as Spain alone can 
exhibit, and which might make her 
the envy of the world.” Our troops 
formed into three columns at Jaraicejo, 
marched by night to attack at the same 
moment Marmont’s bridge and forts 
at Almaraz and the town of Mirabete, 


together with a fortified house in the 
pass. 


‘“*Never was a movement better ar- 
ranged; but the column destined to 
descend from the Sierra by the pass of 
Cueva, on Almaraz, had not come down 
half way from the rugged mountain ere 
daylight unveiled its approach; and the 
other two found both the castle of Mira- 
bete and the pass of Mirabeteso defended 
by the enemy, that, under the circum- 
stances of the moment, it would have 
been madness to attack. The only 
course was to bivouack on the moun- 
tain, and the 27th and 18th were spent 
in reconnoitring ; but there seemed not 
a ray of hope of forcing the pass, or of 
discovering a single spot on the wild 
ridge where artillery could either pro- 
ceed or be let down. Many a man 
would have given up the attempt in 
despair, but the genius of our hero 
shone forth more conspicuously in the 
gloom of disappointment. At nine 
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o'clock of the evening of the 19th, he 
led a brigade down the mountain by a 
goat’s path, and by the morning’s dawn 
had halted it in concealment on the left 
bank of the river, about 800 yards from 
a fort called Napoleon. By eight the 
rear came up, and the troops were 
formed ; but the bills hid them from the 
French, who had no conception that 
they were at hand. First there was a 
feint made upon Mirabete, and the 
enemy’s soldiers crowded on the para- 
pet of their work to look at this attack. 
Then rushed the assailants in earnest 
on Fort Napoleon, which covered the 
bridge of Almaraz. Its defenders never 
dreamed of an attack until the sight of 
the ladders, still stained with the blood 
of Badajos, and the opening of the fire, 
roused them into a sense of their dan- 
ger, and to instant efforts to avert it. 
But they were all in vain: the parapet 
was soon mounted by the British sol- 
diery; resistance in the interior was 
quickly suppressed ;° the defenders gave 
way, and leaving the town and the en- 
trenchment, fled to the ¢ete du pont. 
Their entrance into this work and that 
of their superiors was simultaneous. 
‘The confusion was tremendous, and all 
hope of escape being destroyed by the 
removal of the boats, by the first of 
those who fled, numbers fell into the 
river and were drowned, while about 
250 were taken prisoners. The guns 
of Fort Napoleon were soon pointed by 
the victors against Fort Ragusa, on 
the other side of the river, and quickly 
ejected its commandant. Attention was 
now turned to the passage of the river, 
and some of them leaped in, swam over, 
and brought back the boats. Two 
grenadiers, James Gould and Walter 
Somerville, led the way; and their gra- 
tified general presented them each with 
a handsome sum of gold when they re- 
turned with the boats from their perilous 
adventure. The river was immediately 
crossed. Then followed a rapid destruc- 
tion of the towns, the stores, the ammu- 
nition, and at last of the boats, and at 
night the successful troops re-ascended 
Sierra.”—pp. 192, 193. 


The destruction of the enemy’s 
establishment at Almaraz was com- 
plete, and Sir Rowland in his dispatch 
states, with characteristic considera- 
tion, that he did not follow up the opera- 
tion against Mirabete, because the pos- 
session of these forts would not have 
made amends for the valuable blood 
which must have been shed in taking 
them. For this important and ably 
executed service he was subsequently 
given one of his titles, when raised to 


* 

the peerage by the style of Lord Hill 
of Almaraz and Hawkstone. 

It is no part of our purpose to give 
a narrative of these celebrated cam- 
paigns, except so far as they are 
directly connected with our memoir ; 
and indeed they have been so often 
brought before the public, that, though 
even interesting, we may assume them 
to be generally known, and shall ac- 
cordingly pass on to the more promi- 
nent services of Lord Hill. Our 
limits may not permit us to refer to 
all of them, or to notice many of them 
in detail. On the 13th of August, 
1812, Lord Wellington entered Ma- 
drid, King Joseph retreated into 
Valencia, and soon afterwards the 
blockade of Cadiz was raised, Seville 
was evacuated, and Soult retiring 
through Andalusia, united with Joseph 
and Suchet on Murcia and Valencia. 
In the winter of this year, the troops 
being disposed in cantonments, Lord 
Wellington went to Cadiz, leaving the 
command of the armies in the hands 
of Sir Rowland Hill. Lord Welling- 
ton’s circular on the discipline and 
moral condition of the army which 
appeared about this period, excited 
much observation. Although the ir- 
regularities of our men were as 
nothing when compared with the ex- 
cesses of the French, there can be no 
doubt that they afforded very sufficient 
grounds for the austere remarks of 
their commander-in-chief. Mr. Sid- 
ney, we are satisfied, is right in ascrib- 
ing their misconduct in great part to 
the want of that tone which would 
have been given, had there been some 
provision made for their religious in- 
struction. This, however, was almost 
wholly neglected, although Lord 
Wellington twice pressed it on the 
attention of the government. Metho- 
dism was making some way amongst 
them, and though, like Mr. Sidney, 
we should much prefer the aid of 
pious ministers of our church, yet we 
altogether share his joy that good men 
of any denomination sought to supply 
the instruction and consolation which 
were refused to our soldiery by those 
whose duty it was to afford them. 
That the troops under Sir Rowland 
Hill offended in these particulars less 
frequently than others, is ascribed by 
his biographer partly to the circum- 
stance that he was known to be in no 
way disposed to prevent such interfe- 
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rence, and partly to the influence of 
his personal character. 


“To those soldiers who came from 
the rural districts of old England,” says 
an officer of his division, whose obser- 
vations Mr. Sidney cites, ‘he repre- 
sented home; his fresh complexion, 
placid face, kind eyes, kind voice, the 
total absence of all parade or noise in 
his habits, delighted them. Again, the 
large towns and manufacturing districts 
furnished a considerable body of men to 
the army. Now, these soldiers were 
many of them familiar with the name, 
and character, and labours of his pious 
and devoted uncle, Rowland Hill, who 
was perhaps, of all the preachers of the 
Gospel, the one best known, best loved, 
and most talked about amongst the 
common people all over England. His 
sincerity, his boldness, and his many 
strange sayings and doings, were known 
and reported in the ranks ; and the men 
did not like Sir Rowland the less for 
being the nephew of this celebrated and 
benevolent individual.” 


Lord Hill was at all times much 
attached to his uncle. It appears that 
his first dinner after he became com- 
mander-in-chief was given to him, and 
that he lost no opportunity of adding 
to the comforts of his latter days. 

We now approach another of Lord 
Wellington’s great and decisive battles. 
On the morning of the 2lst of June, 
“hints,” says Mr. Sidney, “ from 
staff officers, bustle in the bivouacs, 
the saddling of Sir Rowland’s black 
charger, and other significant proceed- 
ings, indicated that something was 
expected to occur beyond the ordinary 
events of a march.” As our general’s 
division marched through the moun- 
tains, some skirmishing was heard 
about nine in the morning, and soon 
after they reached a defile which 
“opened to their view the splendid 
sight of the hostile army, all in battle 
array, with the spires of Vittoria in 
their rear.” The French had no less 
than 70,000 well-disciplined, fighting 
men, commanded by King Joseph in 
person, assisted by his marshals, and 
they had 100 pieces of artillery. Our 
right was led by Sir Rowland Hill, 
the centre by Lord Wellington, and 
the left by Sir Thomas Graham. Sir 
Rowland commenced by directing the 
Spaniards to gain the height of La 
Puebla. They were gallantly led by 
Murillo, and succeeded. He next got 
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possession of an important point, the 
village of Subijana de Alava, and find- 
ing that the allies were suffering 
greatly in the front of a wood, he sent 
forward part of a column, which pass- 
ing along a mountain ridge, came sud- 
denly on the enemy's flank. The 
movements of Cole, Picton, and Hill, 
were at the same moment proceeding, 
and the four divisions joining on the 
leftof the Zadorra, advanced against the 
right and centre of their opponents. 
The left gave way under the flank 
attack of Lord Hill, who followed up 
the impression with his usual energy. 
At length the whole French army was 
driven back, and losing all order, fled, 
as Mr. Sidney says, “ like a frightened 
mob.” Cannon and baggage, treasure, 
and gilded coaches, jewels, stars, plate, 
and pictures, the pride of Spain, were 
left by them unregarded, and even the 
baton of Marshal Jourdan was found 
upon the field. Our svuldiers had been 
sixteen hours under arms, and having 
marched three leagues since dawn, 
could not follow fast their flying foe. 
This and the tempting treasures lying 
all around, may account for the cir- 
cumstance that the number of pri- 
soners was less than might have been 
expected on the occasion of such a 
perfect rout. Hill’s three brothers 
were with him in this action. Captain 
Clement Hill, his aid-de-camp, wrote 
home on the 23rd—* I hope you will 
receive this in good time, to assure 
you of the safety of the four brothers 
after the battle of Vittoria. We are 
all at this moment together in the 
same room, and in perfect health.” 

On the 7th of July, Sir Rowland was 
ascending the steeps of the Pyrenees, 
and having, as his biographer observes, 
given the first check to the French ca- 
valry in Egypt, he was now the first 
who had the honour of driving Napo- 
leon’s veterans out of Spain. 

Soult at this time took the command 
of the several French armies, now 
formed into one, and called the Army 
of Spain. Some tremendous encoun- 
ters followed in these mountains, on 
which occasions, as Napier observes, 
the stern valour of our troops would 
have graced'lhermopyle. The French 
assailed in immensely superior force, 
and no where fought more desperately 
than on this threshold of their country. 
The English, inspired by repeated 
triumphs, by the wild scenery around, 
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and the prospect before them, showed 
in all grades the truest heroism. Mr. 
Sidney mentions, that the chaplain of 
the twenty-eighth, the Rev. Charles 
Firth, during the action in the Maya 
pass, carried, at separate times, three 
or four wounded officers down the steep 
mountain sides into the village, a dis- 
tance of a mile and a half, and left 
them where they were secure. Hill 
had most of the fag in the Pyrenees. 
He had been obliged to send Murillo’s 
division, with the brigades of Generals 
Campbell and Byng, to the main army ; 
and while occupying extensive lines, 
and liable to be attacked in many points, 
had no greater force than five thousand 
men. While thus circumstanced, one 
of his posts was assailed by Count 
D’Erlon, and the whole centre of the 
French army, amounting to seventeen 
thousand men. The genius of Lord 
Wellington was again shown in the 
battle of the Nivelle., Soult had cho- 
sen his position in mountains where 
every rock and pass was known to him 
and his men, had fortified it, and had 
a force of seventy thousand, yet was 
he out-manceuvred by our great com- 
mander, who took, as the spoils of the 
day, fifty guns and fifteen hundred pri- 
soners. On this occasion, Sir Row- 
land led the right wing. The battle 
of the Nive, on the 12th of December, 
1813, was fought by Hill’s division, 
unassisted by any other; and Lord 
Wellington coming up at the moment 
of victory, caught his hand and said— 
* Hill, the day is, your own.” 

While the hostile armies were near 
the Adour, in the beginning of 1814, 
there was an intercourse going on be- 
tween them, which was not at all ap- 
proved of by their leaders. The men 
contrived to carry on a regular traflic. 
Their way of managing, with an amus- 
ing incident, is mention by Mr, Sid- 
ney :— 


** A great stone was placed in the 
stream, and on it a canteen was put 
containing money. After atime this was 
found filled with brandy. One evening 
the French sentry failed to supply the 
brandy to a man named Patten, who was, 
as he supposed, tricked out of his liquor. 
He dashed across the stream in the 
morning, seized the French sentry, strip- 

ed him, and carried his accoutrements 
in triumph to the picket-house. A flag 
of truce soon afterwards appeared, and 
the French captain who came with it 
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begged hard for the return of the things 
taken from the sentry, on the grouad 
that if they were retained, his own com- 
mission and the sentry’s life would be 
undoubtedly forfeited. ‘I have got 
them in pawn,” said Patten, “ for a can- 
teen of brandy.” But he gave them up, 
and refused to accept money offered him 
by the officer. Still, poor Patten was 
sentenced to receive three hundred 
lashes. Sir Rowland had the delinquent 
led out with great parade, as if to under- 
go this severe punishment, and addressed 
a remonstrance to all the regiments on 
the indiscretion and probable conse- 
quences of such conduct. But, at length, 
he unexpectedly enumerated many acts 
of gallantry performed by the prisoner, 
and in the midst of faces beaming with 
admiration remitted the sentence.”— 
pp. 269, 270. 


We forbear noticing the victories of 
Orthez and Toulouse, and many other 
important services in which our general 
was at this period engaged. In anote 
to his sister he mentions that he had 
not sat down in a house for a week, 
He sometimes, as his biographer tells 
us, mentioned in conversation the great 
trouble which the laying down of 
bridges cost him in this stage of the 
war. 


‘** For instance,’ he would say, ‘ at a 
pont where all seemed most promising, 

found we had not enough to cross by 
exactly one boat, and we had all our 
work to do over again at a narrower 
place.’ I shall never forget the coolness 
with which he mentioned this provoking 
circumstance; and some person present 
remarked, that he was, no doubt, just as 
cool when it happened.” —p. 282. 


The Bourbons being now in Paris, 
and. peace arranged, Lord Wellington 
proceeded to Paris, leaving Lord Hill 


in command of the armies. . Hill was 
at this time raised to the peerage, and 
never were honours more fairly won. 
He returned to England in May, 1814, 
and was, of course, one of the lions of 
that period of universal, exultation. 
He had in town and country to shake 
hands witli crowds, until at length ex- 
hausted in meeting the cordial feelings 
of all ranks, he was well prepared to 
sympathise with Blucher, who one day 
lifting up his aching arm, exclaimed— 
‘* Me shake at hands none, more.” 

Hill had been during the war elected 
member of parliament for Shrewsbury, 
and before its close was much affected 
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by the death of his elder brother, Co!o- 
nel Hill. Amid the excitement of his 
public entry into Shrewsbury, he 
showed, by a small circumstance, his 
regard for the memory of his brother 
—the trappings of his horse were of 
black. 

In the spring of 1815, Lord Hill 
was one day sent for by the cabinet. 
Napoleon had returned from Elba, and 
they were apprehensive of an action 
taking place on the frontier of the 
Netherlands, which might prove disas- 
trous. ‘ We think,” they said, “ your 
influence would operate to prevent it. 
Will you go?” “Yes.” “ When? 
To-night?” ‘ No, not to-night; to- 
morrow morning.” ‘I went home,” 
adds Lord Hill, who once related the 
circumstance, “ got ready, set off, and 
was able to keep all right till the arri- 
val of the Duke of Wellington.” At 
dinner that day he quietly said to his 
sister, “I cannot go with you this 
evening—I am off to-morrow morn- 
ing,” but did not tell the cause. We 
can do little more than refer to the 
part he took in the momentous strug- 
gle of Waterloo. In reply to a ques- 
tion from Lord Teignmouth as to the 
time at which the action commenced— 
a controverted point—Lord Hill said, 
** I took two watches into action with 
me. On consulting my stop-watch 
after the battle was over, J found that 
the first gun was fired at ten minutes 
before twelve.” Lord Hill's divisions 
were engaged in the thickest part of 
the battle. His own station was on a 
little rise, which, from its exposure to 
shot, was a post of great danger. 
Counting on the attack of the Imperial 
Guards, “and having placed himself 
at the head of a brigade, he contributed 
greatly to the last decisive repulse of 
the choicest troops of Napoleon. Lord 
Hill,” adds Mr. Sidney, ‘ was follow- 
ing up this advantage with his custo- 
mary ardour, when the Duke ordered 
the advance of the whole army.” Sir 
Digby Mackworth, who then, and in 
the Peninsula, was on Lord Hill’s 
staff, has given Mr. Sidney some notes 
of that eventful day which are too in- 
teresting to be omitted. This officer 
is known to the public by many claims, 
—by his energy at Bristol, and by— 
what was calculated to try his courage 
more than all the perils of wars—his 
firmness in making a profession of re- 
ligion. Speaking of Lord Hill at 
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Waterloo, and of the grand crisis of 
the day— 


“He placed himself,” states Sir Digby, 
‘*at the head of his Light Brigade, fifty- 
second, seventy-first, and ninety-fifth, 
and charged the flank of the Imperial 
Guard, as they were advancing against 
our Guards. The Light Brigade was 
lying under the brow of the hill, and 
gave and received volleys within half 
=e distance. Here Lord Hill’s 

orse was shot under him, and, as he 
ascertained the next morning, was shot 
in five places. ‘The general was rolled 
over and severely bruised, but in the 
melée this was unknown to us for about 
half an hour. We knew not what was 
become of him ; we feared he had been 
killed: and none can tell you the heart- 
felt joy which we felt when he rejoined 
us, not seriously hurt.” 


In another memorandum, dated 
June 18th, 11 o’clock p. mu. Water- 
loo,” and made after all his fatigues 
that day, Sir Digby states :— 


‘* The cavalry and infantry repeatedly 
charged in masses, under cover of a 
tremendous fire from 240 pieces of ar- 
tillery. Four times were our guns in 
possession of their cavalry, and as often 
did the bayonets of the infantry rescue 
them. For upwards of an hour our 
little squares were surrounded by the 
élite of the French cavaliers: they gal- 
lantly stood within forty paces of us, 
unable to leap over the bristling line of 
bayonets, unwilling to retire, and de- 
termined never to surrender. Hundreds 
of them were dropping in all directions 
from our murderous fire ; yet as fast as 
they fell, others came up to supply their 
places. Finding, at last, that it was in 
vain to attempt to break our determined 


‘ranks, they swept round our rear, and, 


rushing into the Nivelles road, attempted 
to cut their way back to their own lines ; 
but the whole road was lined with our 
infantry on both sides, and at the ad- 
vanced part of it was an almost impas- 
sable barricade of felled trees. Here 
fell the remainder of these gallant Cuir- 
assiers, of whom not one was taken 
without a wound. ‘The cannonade con- 
tinued without intermission ; and about 
six o’clock we saw heavy columns of in- 
fantry, supported by dragoons, return- 
ing for a fresh attack. It was evident 
it would be desperate, and we thought 
— a decisive one. Every one felt 
ow much depended on this terrible mo- 
ment, A black mass of the Imperial 
Guard, with music playing, and the great 
Napoleon at their head, came rollin 
onward from the farm of La Belle Al- 
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liance. With rapid pace they descended. 
Those spaces in our lines which death 
had opened and left vacant, were covered 
with bodies of cavalry. The point at 
which the enemy aimed was now evident 
—it was an angle formed by a brigade 
of Guards, and the light brigade of 
Lord Hill’s corps. Lord Hill was there 
in person, The French moved on with 
arms sloped au pas de charge. They 
began to ascend the hill: in a few se- 
conds they were within a hundred paces 
of us, and as yet not a shot had been 
fired. ‘The awful moment was now at 
hand. A peal of ten thousand thunders 
burst at once on their devoted heads. 
The storm swept them down, as a 
whirlwind that rushes over the ripe corn. 
They paused; their advance ceased ; 
they commenced firing from the heads 
of their columns, and attempted to ex- 
tend their front ; but death had already 
caused too much confusion among them 
—they crowded instinctively behind 
each other to avoid a fire which was in- 
tolerably dreadful. Still they stood 
firm—la garde meurt, et ne se rend pas. 
For half an hour this horrible butchery 
continued, At last, seeing all their ef- 
forts vain, all their courage useless, de- 
serted by their Emperor, who was al- 
ready flown, unsupported by their com- 
rades who were already beaten, the 
hitherto invincible old guard gave way 
and fled in every direction. One spon- 
taneous and almost painfully-animated 
*burrah’ burst from the victorious ranks 
of England. The line at once advanced— 
generals, soldiers, and all partaking in 
one common enthusiasm. The battle 
was over. Guns, prisoners, ammuni- 
tion-wagons, baggage, horses, succes- 
sively fell into our hands. Night and 
fatigue compelled us to halt. We halted 
on each side of the Gemappe road, and 
in a short time, numerous columns of 
Prussians came pouring along in pur- 
suit of the enemy. Each battalion 
cheered us in passing; the officers sa- 
luted, and many embraced us, Never 
was witnessed a more enthusiastic mo- 
ment. We felt amply rewarded for the 
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exertions of the day. The Prussians 
continued the pursuit without interrup- 
tion. Lord Hill and staff retired to a 
small cottage, where we now are. We 
have but one room between nine of us, 
including his lordship. All but myself 
are asleep.” —pp. 308-310. : 


On his return to England, Hill was 
offered the command in India and the 
Master-Generalship of the Ordnance, 
but declined both. When the Duke 
of Wellington became prime minister, 
he was appointed Commander-in-chief 
of the army, which appointment he 
held under the different succeeding 
administrations, without any compro- 
mise of principle, and with the strong 
regard of all persons with whom he 
had any relation. Lord Hill had a 
great perception of humour, «nd told 
what amused him with much quiet en- 
joyment. A Scotch sergeant, who is 
called in the work before us by the 
pseudo-name of Macbride, was made an 
officer by him, and attended his levee 
to return thanks. ‘ Well, Macbride,” 
said the Commander-in-chief, with an 
encouraging smile, “ I am glad to see 
you. How do you feel in your new 
character ? You are a gentleman now, 
you know.” “ Thank you, my lord,” 
replied the honest soldier ; “ for my- 
self, I feel perfectly comfortable ; but 
I tremble for Mrs. Macbride.” 

We have already passed our bounds, 
and must here terminate our narra- 
tive. Lord Hill closed his pure life 
peacefully, in the retirement of his 
favourite residence, Hardwick Grange, 
on the 10th of December, 1842. Mr. 
Sidney’s memoir—of which we have 
freely availed oursees—loses nothing 
in regard to military details, from the 
circumstance of his being a clergyman, 
nor does it contain a single sentiment 
at variance with his reputation for 
piety. 
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TIreland—her Evils and Remedies. 


IRELAND—HER EVILS AND REMEDIES.* 


IRELAND is again threatened with a 
renewal of the scenes of turbulence 
by which the years 1842 and 1843 
were signalized, and which were 
thought by some to have been, by the 
late state prosecutions, effectually ex- 
tinguished. Had the agitation which 
then convulsed the country continued 
but a little longer, it must have pro- 
ceeded to open insurrection, and in- 
volved the empire in a civil war; and its 
rapid subsidence under the tardily-as- 
sumed rigour of government, abun- 
dantly proved how easy it would have 
been both'to put and to keep it down, 
had a wise and steady system of rule 
been followed out consistently by admi- 
nistration. 

It is, indeed, melancholy to reflect 
upon the ignorance and the empiri- 
cism which have been evinced by our 
rulers in the government of Ireland. 
For centuries it has been a subject for 
tentative legislation, kings and minis- 


ters experimenting upon it, according 
to the theories of government, which 


might, at various times, have been 
prevalent, for the purpose of inducing 
habits of order and tranquillity amongst 
its discontented and turbulent popula- 
tion; and all, either falling short of 
the object aimed at, or missing the 
end in view, except when that end 
was the increase and exasperation of 
disorder and of crime, which were to 
be fosteref at any expense, in order 
that the country might be rendered 
unmanageable by political opponents ; 
and an obnoxious ministry dislodged 
from power, by the difficulties they 
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were then sure to be made to feel in 
the government of the empire. 

Thus it was that by the Whigs it 
has been always regarded. * Base, 
brutal) and bloody,” are the epithets 
by which that party was described by 
Mr. O'Connell, on one of those rare 
occasions, when their policy was cha- 
racterised by some acts of coercivn, 
rendered necessary by the frantic tur- 
bulence of the disturbers; and that 
the first of these terms of reproach 
was duly merited, soon appeared from 
the manner in which the vigour of 
government abated at the command of 
the demagogue, and a mere show of 
opposition was substituted for the 
manly and effective measures by 
which alone peace and order could be 
preserved. 

It is a great error to mistake the 
noise of the agitator, for an expres- 
sion of the wants or the wishes of the 
people ; and such has been the delu- 
sion under which government, with 
but rare exceptions, has been acting 
towards this country for the last fifty 
years. The truth is, that the social, 
not the political condition of the peo- 
ple, was that which demanded legisla- 
tive attention; and the clamour of a 
faction for barren or mischievous pri- 
vileges, has engrossed the mind of 
ministers and parliamgnts, so as to pre- 
clude the possibility of bestowing suffi- 
cient thought upon a state of things 
which admitted of easy redress, and 
the correction of which promised 
much advantage. The spoiled children 
who cried for the moon were to be 
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indulged to any extent with moon- 
shine, while the real ills which pressed 
upon a silently-suffering population, 
were overlooked, until it became diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to find any 
practicable remedy. When demo- 
cratical power is made a substitute 
for those remedial processes by which, 
under a steady and benignant govern- 
ment, the condition of a people may 
be improved, it is as though our pea- 
santry were suffering from want of 
food, and we indulged them with 
plenty of whiskey. Is it surprising, 
therefore, that turbulence should only 
be exasperated, by a course of treat- 
ment so mischievously empirical, and 
that demand should rise upon conces- 
sion, which is clearly the dictate either 
of feebleness or fear, until the very 
extravagance of the requisition of the 
intoxicated demagogue becomes, in 
itself, a pledge that they must be suc- 
cessful ? 

Indeed the rapidity with which con- 
cession has followed demand, is calcu- 
lated to suggest a doubt respecting the 
motives of our rulers, in their almost 
anticipatory compliance with the be- 
hests of their ungentle suitors. It would 
almost seem as if they provoked the 
solicitations by which they have affected 
to be subdued, by making it appear 
that nothing but urgency and vehe- 
mence of appeal were necessary to 
enable the demagogue to accomplish 
all his objects. They may have been 
convinced that it would have been 
vain to struggle against the onward 
movement which led to emancipation ; 
and that measure having been once 
conceded, that certain consequences 
were sure to foliow, sooner or later, 
in its train, which might, indeed, be 
delayed, but could not be prevented. 
Of these, the gradual reduction and 
final extinction of the Established 
Church, with a corresponding eleva- 
tion and establishment of the Church 
of Rome, seemed to be the most 
prominent ; and the minister who 
most accommodated himself to this 
inevitable tendency of affairs, might 
best plume himself upon the far-seeing 
sagacity which, by avoiding a fruitless 
struggle for what could not be main- 
tained, consulted most wisely for the 
well-being of the empire. This would, 
no doubt, account for the easy victo- 
ries of the agitator, before whose im- 
petuous attacks so many bulwarks of 


the throne and the altar have already 
given way, and for the facile compli- 
ance of the minister, who was content 
to appear to suffer the humiliation of 
defeat, rather than avail himself of the 
means, still abundantly at his disposal, 
of continuing what in the end must be 
a fruitless contest. 

We cannot contemplate the whole 
course of Sir Robert Peel's conduct as 
a statesman and minister, both shortly 
before and since the passing of the 
measure of 1829, without being im- 
pressed with the conviction that such 
is the key for the course of policy 
which he has adopted. For years be- 
fore the great act of concession, he 
fought the battle of our Protestant 
constitution like a beaten man. His 
efforts on its behalf were the mere 
vis inertie of an impetus, the energy 
of which had been expended. In the 
very oath provided by the bill itself, 
to guard against Roman Catholic ag- 
gression, there seemed to be a provi- 
sion for its own nullification. Sir 
Robert Inglis proposed the introduc. 
tion of some words, by which all am- 
biguity would be removed, which were 
rejected, upon the ground that it was 
sufficiently clear, as it already stood, 
which rejection has since been relied 
on by Romanist members as a full jus- 
tification of their conduct in assailing 
the temporalities of the establishment, 
to the great scandal of their church, 
and the indignation of the empire. 
They did not, however, provoke Sir 
Robert Peel’s indignation, who quietly 
connived at their disregard of an en- 
gagement which he, never imagined 
they would consider as binding. The 
provision, too, against the assumption 
of ecclesiastical status by the Romish 
bishops, was equally illusory, and, we 
cannot now doubt, was so intended. 
Then came the persecution of the 
clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland, which raged, under the Whigs, 
with unrelenting fury; and we look 
in vain for any effort of energetic re- 
monstrance on the partof Sir Robert 
Peel, which could evince a heartfelt 
sympathy with the sufferers, or might 
stir up in the breasts of his fellow- 
countrymen a spirit of righteous in- 
dignation. No: Sir Robert was 
liberal enough, we believe, in sub- 
scribing for their wants; but he was, 
in another sense of the word, equally 
liberal in forbearing to comment with 
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any just severity upon the conduct of 
those who caused them. Then came 
the dilapidating measure for the ex- 
tinction of half the Irish bishoprics ; 
and here again we desiderate any 
word or act of energetic reclamation. 
The appropriation clause he, no doubt, 
resisted; but how? As an act of 
plunder? As a violation of the articles 
of union? No: but as a measure 
which was not likely to answer the 
expectations of those by whom it was 
adopted. The Irish church, he clearly 
showed, had not the wealth she was 
supposed to have, and, therefore, it was 
not worth the while of honourable 
gentlemen to go much out of their 
way toinvade her possessions. It was 
as if a quiet looker-on were to address 
a party meditating a burglarious rob- 
bery, in this manner :—“ I assure you, 
gentlemen, you are not likely to be 
rewarded for your pains. 1 know the 
premises well, and I declare to you 
that, to my knowledge, the spoons are 
all Britannia metal, and the forks no- 
thing better than German silver. I 
strongly advise you not to run such a 
risk for so poor an object!” Then 
came the tithe composition act, by 
which the plundered and persecuted 
clergy were compelled to pay heavily 
for having been so long mercilessly 
exposed to a system of robbery and 
murder. Then came the act for the 
reform of municipal corporations in 
Ireland—an act, the passing of which 
Sir Robert declared to be a sine qua 
non to his acceptance of office, and by 
which a vast accession of power and 
authority has been conferred upon the 
evident enemies of the church, and 
advocates of a repeal of the union. 
Then came the charitable bequests act, 
by which the popish bishops are recog- 
nized in the plenitude of their episco- 
pal authority, and their status so regu- 
Jated according to law, as to make the 
step from their present position easy 
and natural to the highest ecclesiastical 
dignities in the kingdom. Meanwhile, 
the education of the country, as far as 
the national board has control over 
it, may be said to be placed almost un- 
reservedly in their hands, in all the 
popish parts of Ireland. Every Pro- 
testant. institution which depended 
upon the bounty of the state has been 
starved, for the purpose of pampering 
establishments which, in many in- 
stances, serve no better purpose than 
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that of training-schools for the priest 
and the demagogue, to the great in- 
crease of superstition, and the conti- 
nuance of seditious agitation. Andin 
natural sequence, now follow the 
Maynooth endowment bill, by which 
that popish seminary is to be perpetu- 
ated and augmented ; and the bill for 
the establishment of provincial col- 
leges, which it is quite obvious are in- 
tended to be popish in every thing 
but the name, and which the sagacious 
minister desires as the necessary 
conductors to, and the apt forerunners 
of, the complete and triumphant estab- 
lishment of popery in Ireland. 

Does not all this indicate a foregone 
conclusion? The end, indeed, is not 
yet, and if a strong Protestant rally 
be made, may not be accomplished. 
But is any thing further necessary to 
satisfy any reasonable man that the 
minister is fully bent upon the substi- 
tution of a Popish for a Protestant 
Establishment, and, contemplating the 
matter as a mere politician, with a 
Gallio’s indifference to the complexion 
of creeds, imagines that Ireland may 
be more easily managed by taking the 
Romish priesthood into connexion 
with the state, than it has been hitherto 
in their disseverance from it, and 
while they were compelled to depend 
for their entire subsistence upon the 
sympathies of the people? The 
Church of England is unacceptable to 
the masses; Popery is agreeable to 
them; these are the premises from 
which the ready conclusion is drawn, 
that the latter should take the place 
of the former as a religious institute 
—the minister concerning himself no 
further about the spiritual condition 
of the people than by taking care to 
provide them with pastors who may 
be qualified, after their fashion, to 
minister to them in the faith to which 
they are addicted! 

That such is the drift of present 
measures is very clearly seen by that 
most able and sagacious of the Radi- 
cals, Mr. Charles Buller, who, in his 
place in the House of Commons, very 
fully and candidly acknowledged that 
the feeling which was excited by the 
Maynooth Endowment Bill was not at 
all disproportioned to its importance. 
** Coming events cast their shadows 
before ;” and that bill he evidently 
considered but as the forerunner of 
other measures by which a total change 
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is to be effected in the policy hitherto 
pursued in the government of Ireland. 
To one whose liberalism verges to- 
wards infidelity, such a revolution may 
not be distasteful ; but he is too honest 
not to acknowledge that others cannot 
view the subject in the same light ; 
and we ourselves entertain the hope 
that the time is not very distant when 
he may be a wiser and a better man, 
as we are sure that nothing but fuller 
knowledge and a riper judgment is ne- 
cessary to lead him to sounder conclu- 
sions. 

Indeed it is only necessary that any 
one should know what the real charac- 
ter of Popery in this country is, in 
order to his being disabused of the 
notion that it could, by a state endow- 
ment, be converted into an instrument 
of good government. It is, as a reli- 
gious system, rapidly upon the wane. 
Of this, in our last number, we pre- 
sented some striking examples to our 
readers ; and we repeat, after much 
deliberate inquiry, that it is impossible 
in words to convey an adequate idea 
of the ripeness of our poor people in 
many parts of the country for some 
moral change, and the readiness, and 
even eagerness, with which they listen 
to the reading of the holy Scriptures. 
It is only as a political system that it 
ean be said to flourish; and even if 
the priests were not themselves led by 
inclination, they would find it abso- 
lutely necessary to throw themselves 
into the repeal movement, and make 
up, by a factious adherence to the po- 
pular cause, for that loss of spiritual 
authority which would be sure to arise 
from the progress of scriptural light 
amongst their people. 

This it is which gives its peculiar 
and distinctive character to Popery 
in Ireland. The priesthood have iden- 
tified themselves in politics with the 
party, and that is one powerful reason 
why the party continue to identify 
themselves in spirituals with the priest- 
hood. We do not say that the lean- 
ings of the Romish clergy would not 
be towards repeal, though no such 
object was to be attained as thus 
securing the attachment of their flocks. 
We well know they would, and that 
in thus enlisting the regards of their 
adherents, they are only following 
their own inclinations. But the case 
is one in which their interest, as reli- 
gionists, marvellously coincides with 
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. 
their feelings as partizans. The na- 
tional and the religious principles both 
continue to addict them to the pursuit of 
an object, by which, to their seeming, 
the glory and the independence of Ire- 
land is to be attained; and our wise 
men in parliament may rest assured 
that nothing which could be done in 
the way of bribe, could for a single 
moment tempt them from the prose- 
cution of such an object. 

They know well what it is to quar- 
ter upon the enemy—to make those, 
towards whom and their institutions 
they cherish a heart-hatred, pay the 
expenses of the crusade in which a 
war of extermination is to be waged 
against them. If they consent to take 
our pay, it will undoubtedly be to 
fight against us; to root out and de- 
stroy the heretical pravity, which is 
the bane of England and the curse of 
Ireland. So that any more unfounded 
notion than that the Romish priests 
might thus be gradually weaned from 
their addiction to turbulent courses 
and become the friends of good order 
and the cordial supporters of British 
connexion, could not possibly be enter- 
tained. 

The Popish religion is, at present, 
in that state in this country in which 
the stimulus of a seditious agitation 
is necessary for its existence, With- 
out some such exciting and combining 
cause, it would very rapidly sink to 
the dead level of the very lowest of 
the people, and could not successfully 
maintain its ground against the in- 
roads of knowledge and the progress 
of improvement. Let Maynooth be 
endowed, and the Romish priesthood 
paid by the state, and the means and 
the motives for further systematic ag- 
gression against England and her 
scriptural establishment will only be 
augmented. The priests would not, 
if they could, resist the onward im- 
pulse, to which, and to their part in 
it, they must necessarily ascribe all the 
additional consideration which they 
enjoy. And, they could not resist 
it if they would. A power has been 
evoked which would soon make itself 
felt in its terrible ascendancy by those 
who might seem its masters. And the 
wand which was omnipotent in excit- 
ing the elements of disorder, would be 
broken into fragments before the first 
rude shock of democracy upon which 
it would fain impose unpalatable re- 
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strictions. To say that the priests are 
the priests of the people, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from saying that the peo- 
ple are the people of the priests. And 
the difference would soon be felt, 
when any refusal or indifference was 
manifested to go on with the move- 
ment upon which the popular leaders 
had set their hearts, and by which the 
feelings of the masses were excited, 
Upon this subject the following re- 
marks, from the pen of Mr. Henry 
Drummond, in a letter to Sir Robert 
Inglis upon the payment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland, are well 
worthy of attention :— 


“ But even paying the clergy, and still 
less merely teaching them, will never re- 
concile them to the Established Church 
of Ireland. The education being bad 
at Maynooth, the present grant simply 
adds to the numbers of those who par- 
ticipate in this bad education, but does 
not make the education better. It is 
bad, because it does not eradicate nor 
even moderate the petty local animosi- 
ties, faction feuds, family quarrels, sec- 
tarian bitterness, and bloodthirsty ven- 
geance in which the inmates have been 
bred, but only gives them increased 
power of carrying these bad passions 
into action. When men are filled with 
love themselves, they see all things 
through a kind and loving medium ; and 
when men are animated with a spirit of 
liberalism, they seem to think that all 
other men are fired with the same, As 
the House of Commons now considers 
all creeds alike, the members imagine 
that Roman Catholics have lost their 
consciences also ; and on the other side, 
that there is no real religious conscien- 
tiousness, although erroneous, at the 
bottom of the opposition of the Evan- 
gelicals. Every Roman Catholic, how- 
ever little spiritual life he may have, 
holds his faith not as an opinion, but as 
a conviction : the Roman Catholic clergy 
know and teach that all the inhabitants 
of England are under the ban of the 
Pope, whose word and condemnation is 
as certain as any word that the Almighty 
ean speak, ‘Celui qui obéit doit consi- 
derer les paroles qui sortent de la 
bouche de l'un des supérieurs comme si 
elles sortaient de la bouche meme de 
J. C. N. S. afin de se rendre capable de 
plaire a la Divine Majesté;’ and that no 
sovereign holds his throne by any legal 
title, save as the Pope has conferred it. 
These are their words :— 

“‘* The Pope has a temporal power 
over all princes. 

«Every governor of a State holds 
his office in virtue of a special commis- 


sion from the Pope, in such sort, that, 
if the latter think fit, he may immediately 
govern the former. 

«The Pope can give guardians to 
princes, punish them, depose them for 
heresy, for incapacity, for negligence, 
or for any other cause. 

‘*** He can not only do that which se- 
cular princes have the power and right 
to do; but he has power moreover to 
dispose of their estates, and distribute 
them to others. 

‘* * He is the servant of the servants 
of God through humility, but he is at 
the same time, the lord of lords through 
power; and whatsoever power theré 
may be under heaven is a dependance 
upon his.’ 


‘* When these propositions were pub- 
licly maintained in the reign of Louis 
XIV. his powerful minister, Cardinal 
Richelieu, found they were incompatible 
with the existence of his master’s au- 
thority, and being more statesman than 
churchman, he had those who thus taught 
arraigned before the parliament, which 
demanded a categorical answer, yes or 
no, to the question, whether the Pope 
could absolve subjects from their alle- 
giance ; but this categorical answer 
could not be obtained ; and the utmost 
that the clergy would say was ‘ Le roi, 
fils aine de |’Eglise, se donnerait bien 
garde de rien faire qui obligeat le Papa 
a cela;’ which was, in fact, to reiterate 
the claim. 

**Most justly did Lord Beaumont 
sneer in the House of Lords at the as- 
sertion of those who say that any change 
has ever been wrought in the doctrine 
or opinions of the popish clergy—they 
boast of holding every one now which 
they have ever done in former times. 

‘There is, however, a convenient 
quibble by which the papists often save 
themselves, which is to say, that these 
things, like celibacy of the clergy and 
praying to dead men and women, are no 
doctrines of the church, but only pie 
opiniones. ‘Technically dogmata are not 
pice opiniones ; but practically these pie 
opiniones make the sum and substance 
of every Irish papist’s religion. He is 
taught to believe that it is meritorious 
in him to have no conscience, and to 
know no morals but what the priest de- 
clares to him are such. ‘ Expedit in 
primis ad profectum et valde necessa- 
rium est ut omnes perfectz obedientie 
se dedant, superiorem, quicumque ille 
sit, loco Christi Domini Nostri agnos- 
centes, et interna reverentia et amore 
eum prosequentes, nec solum in exsecu- 
tione externa eorum que injungit, inte- 
gra, prompto, fortiter, et cum humili- 
tate debita, sine _excusationibus, ef 
obmurmurationibus obediant, licet diffi- 
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cilia, et secundum sensualitatem repug- 
nantia jubeat; verum etiam conentur 
interius resignationem et veram abne- 
— ropie voluntatis et judicii 
abere, voluntatem ac judicium suum 
eum eo quod superior vult et sentit in 
omnibus rebus ubi peccatum non cerner- 
etur, omnino conformantes, proposita 
sibi voluntate, ac judicio superioris, pro 
regula sue voluntatis ac judicii, quo 
exactius conformentur prime ac summe 
regule omnis bone voluntatis et judicii, 
que est zterna bonitas et sapientia.’ 
**T will not translate this myself, in 
order to avoid the imputation of per- 
verting the meaning ; but the following 
is the translation, made under the au- 
thority of the French Government in 
the reign of Louis XV. :—‘ Mais ce qui 


est par-dessus tout utile et tres-neces- 
saire c’est que tous s’abandonnent a une 
parfaite obéissance, reconnaissant le Su- 
perieur, quel qu'il soit, comme tenant la 
place de $ Cc. N. S. et ayant en grande 
veneration et amour, et que non-seule- 
ment, dans l'execution exterieure de ses 
ordres, ils obeissent sans reserve, 
promptement, resolument, humblement, 
sans excuses ni murmures, leur com- 
mandat-il des choses difficiles et repous- 
santes pour les sens, mais encore quils 
tachent, a l’interieur, d’avoir la resigna- 
tion et la vraie abnegation de leur vo- 
lonté et de leur jugement conformant en 
toute leur volonte et leur jugement avec 
ce qui veut et pense le superieur ; pour 
cela, ils devront se proposer la volonte 
et le jugement de leur superieur comme 
le régle des leurs, afin de se conformer 
plus exactement a cette prémiére et sou- 
veraine regle, de toute bonne volonte, 
de tout bon jugement, regle qui est la 
bonte et la sagesse eternelle.’ 

“* There seems, in the midst of this 
vile code of self-immolation, to be a 
sort of salvo in the expression, ‘ Ubi 
peccatum non cerneretur ;’ but this is 
wholly taken away by the following in- 
junction, that the faithful are to be put 
to trials in proportion as they make ad- 
vance in this blind obedience, until they 
arrive at that point that they are able to 
endure and obey such orders as God 
gave to Abraham: ‘Eo modo quo Do- 
minus Abraham tentavit; ut specimen 
virtutis suze prebeant et in eadem cres- 
cant ;’ that is, to kill his child, in doing 
of which he is to see no sin but to obey 
the priest. ‘Il sera bon que les supe- 
rieurs donnent quelquefois 4 ceux qui 
sont eprouves des occasions d’exercer 
les vertus de pauvrete et d’obeissance, 
en les tentant pour leur plus grand uti- 
lite spirituelle de la meme maniere que le 
Seigneur tenta Abraham ; ils donneront 
ainsi des preuves de leur vertu et croi- 
teront en merite. On gardera toutefois 
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+ 
dans ces tentations, autant que possible, 
la mesure proportionnee aux forces de 
chaqu’un ainsi que la discretion le dic- 
tera.’ 

“Tn addition to this, their doctrine is, 
that the highest perfection of religious 
life to which any one can attain is to be 
as a lifeless stick or dead corpse in the 
hands of the priest, for him to handle 
and mould as he will: ‘Comme un ca- 
davre qui se laissi tourner et manier en 
tous sens, ou encore comme un baton 
qui sert partout et a toute fin au veillard 

ui le tient a la main.’ M. Bouvier, 

ishop of Mans, is at this moment 
teaching in France the authority of the 
church in all things over the state; and 
under the colour of the duty of subjects, 
he says, ‘ At the voice of the legitimate 
prince they ought to take up arms 
against the usurper, to fight against 
him, to overcome him, to drive him 
away; more than this, they ought to 
assassinate him as a public malefactor, 
if the legitimate prince so command.’ 
‘Imo privatim illum tanquam publicum 
malefactorem occidere si legitimus prin- 
ceps id expresse jubeat.’ Romish priests 
being the sole expositors of the words 
legitimate princes, legitimate owners of 
estates, or of property, honours, ranks, 
&e. 

“Now, put this chain of instruction 
together, not doctrines, but only pious 
opinions, for the hot-headed, excitable, 
starving Irish rabble; that the priests 
have power to say to whom estates be- 
long ; to order any usurpers to be as- 
sassinated ; that the ecclesiastical supe- 
rior, whoever be may be, is the inter- 
preter to each individual of what he 
ought to do, even to the murder of his 
child. You know in how many instances 
murder has followed on persons being 
denounced from the altars in Ireland. 

“The Roman Catholic laymen are 
very little aware of what the clergy 
teach to the people; the Protestant laity 
still less. I remember once walking 
home from the House of Commons with 
our lamented friend, Lord Fitzgerald, 
after a debate on the Catholic claims, in 
the course of which an acquaintance of 
ours had made a speech that gained for 
him great credit at the time. In speaking 
of the debate he said, ‘ Oh! how I envy 
his speech ; it showed such delight- 
ful ignorance of Catholics, and of Ire- 
land, and of Irish Catholics ; it is quite 
delightful to see any one in such a happy 
condition.’ Truly, such seems to be the 
condition of many members, and cer- 
tainly of all those who recommend this 
measure as a means of conciliation.” 





Now, will it be believed that the 
writer of the above strongly recom- 
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mends, in subsequent pages, the pay- 
ment, by the state, of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood ?. And upon what 
ground, does the reader suppose? 
Upon the ground of restitution! The 
following are his words :— 


‘* They contend, and contend truly, 
that the whole of the ecclesiastical re- 
venues in Ireland which are now in the 
hands of the bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England, have been wrested 
forcibly from them ; they maintain that 
they have been plundered and robbed ; 
that in equity and before God they have 
a right to all the ecclesiastical propert 
in the empire, and especially in ps 
where the people have never been Pro- 
testants. This grant to Maynooth has 
been hailed by them, and admitted by 
some members of the House of Com- 
mons to be a partial restitution, valuable 
only as the earnest of more. It is 
amusing to a Roman Catholic to hear 
expressed the gracious condescension of 
Protestants in their declarations of libe- 
rality towards them, their willingness 
to admit them to perfect equality with 
themselves, their avowal that all creeds 
are alike, that it is presumptuous for 
any man to pronounce upon the superior 
truth of one above another, that it is 
the right of every man to worship his 
Creator as he pleases, and no man ought 
to be subjected to civil disabilities on 
account of his religious faith, The 
Roman Catholies are very willing to hear 
this miserable liberal cant in all places 
where they are made by law the inferior 
class as in Great Britain, but they ut- 
terly reject and rightly abhor such sen- 
timents in every country in which they 
have the upper hand. These oily 
speeches in the House of Commons con- 
ciliate nobody; they are looked upon 
merely as first steps towards a return 
to the good old ways ; they compromise 
truth on every side, and ultimately 
bring the speakers into deserved con- 
tempt.” 


Now, although we did not intend to 
crowd our pages with anything so 
superfluous as a refutation of this most 
absurd position, we cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of extracting the 
following brief and pithy disposal of it 
in the speech of Dr. O'Sullivan at a 
meeting of the Protestant Association, 
held at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday 
the 14th ult. :— 


‘* There has been, my lord, one tiny 
flourish of argument, not patronised by 
many of the great men who have stood 
forward in defence of Maynooth ; but 
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which, I am told, has been workin 
some insidious evil in society; an 
which I would, with your permission, 
notice. It is the argument, that the 
gift to Maynooth is restitution. I do 
not mean to take you into the tangled 
paths of history upon this subject, but I 
think it may not be inexpedient to state 
a general principle, by which this argu- 
ment, and others of the same kind, are 
responded to. The argument runs 
thus ;—There was property in Ireland 
over which the church had dominion in 
old times; that property was taken 
from the church of Rome and appro- 
priated to the Church of England, and 
therefore that property now reverts 
again in the form of restitution to the 
church which originally lost it. 


“My lord, the Church of Rome, the 
modern Church of Rome, never had pro- 
perty in Ireland. You are not at a loss 
to understand the distinction, which is 
to be taken between the faith of a 
church, and the opinions which its mem- 
bers entertain, and its discipline, wor- 
ship, and ceremonies; and you are 
ready to admit, and all who understand 
the subject know I speak the truth when 
I say, that even the modern Church of 
Rome admits, that there is only one of 
all these particulars that is to be held 
unchangeable. Opinions will vary as 
society and knowledge vary; discipline 
will alter as it shall seem expedient for 
times and circumstances; but faith 
must ever be the same. Faith has been 
given from above; God has bestowed 
it; he has declared the faith which is to 
save; and that faith is to be kept 
unadulterated, unmutilated, undefiled, 
while all else in the church may change, 
provided the change be in conformity 
with Scripture and right reason. Now 
the difference between the modern Ro- 
man Catholic and the modern church in 
this country, (we call it the modern 
church, but it is a part of the ancient 
church)—the difference between the 
Churches of England and of Rome at 
this day is just this—the Church of 
England has exercised its rightful power 
to correct and improve evil ceremonies 
and false opinions, and has kept steady 
to the faith; the Church of Rome has 
taken upon her to corrupt and augment 
the faith, while she has retained super- 
stitious ceremonies and opinions. 

‘* My friend, Mr. M‘Ghee, suggests 
to me to show you more accurate proof 
of this. I merely meant to state the 
principle, that the Church of En-land 
has simply made the alterations ske was 
at liberty to do, and bound to do, »y all 
the laws of the church; and the church 
of Rome has made alterations which she 
was not at liberty to do, and by doing 
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which she disentitled herself to the 
name of a branch of the Catholic Church, 
One statement will show you how this 
matter regards property and restitution, 
A Roman Catholic priest in the present 
day, if he entered into the possession of 
a benefice, must, as an indispensable 

rerequisite, swear to the creed of Pius 

V. He could not possess the property, 
by the laws of his church, until he had 
sworn to that creed. But the whole 
frame-work of our church, with all its 
changes, were made two years before 
that creed had existence! The men, 
therefore, of olden time, took their pro- 

erty or their endowments, without 
ie bound by that creed; they could 
not re-enter into them now, without 
swearing to that creed. ‘The creed is 
that which determines the church; and 
it is, therefore, anew church, inasmuch 
as it is a new creed.” 


What will Mr. Drummond say to 
this? Will he deny that the creed of 
Pope Pius overlays the faith of the 
ancient church, and treats it accord- 
ing to the revolting practice which 
was observed, in our younger days, 
towards persons bitten by rabid ani- 
mals, when they were smothered be- 
tween two feather beds? If he does, 
we shall only say of him what he says 
of other impracticable individuals, that 
he is not to be reasoned with upon 
such a subject. And if he admits 
what Dr. O'Sullivan contends for, that 
the modern church of Rome departed 
virtually from the faith when they in- 
sisted upon an addition to it by which 
it was nullified, how can he contend 
that they were still entitled to the po- 
sition and the emoluments which were 
only given and secured for the purpose 
of teaching an unadulterated gospel ? 
When the lifeguardsman becomes an 
assassin, and his sword is wrested from 
him, who could say that wrong was 
done? And if his descendant set up 
a claim to restitution upon the ground 
that his virtuous father was thus des- 
poiled, would he not be thought to 
have lost his reason? Such, and no 
other, is the claim for which Mr. 
Drummond now contends ; and when 
we consider that the Church of Rome 
in Ireland, at the period in question, 
was nothing better than a banded con- 
spiracy against the life of the sove- 
reign, whose title was denied, for 
the overthrow of the church as by 
law established, and the persecution of 
Protestants, even toextermination, we 
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rather think it requires ng little modest 
assurance now to insist,as Mr, Drum- 
mond does in the following paragraph, 
upon the hardship of their case in not 
having been permited to carry into 
full effect their traitorous intentions. 


‘* The Roman Catholics contend that 
you have robbed them of the whole ec- 
clesiastical property of Ireland, and it 
is proposed to conciliate them by giving 
them a paltry £30,000 a-year; nay, 
more, it is supposed that they will be 
so wonderfully pleased with it, that they 
will never more accuse the Protestants 
of having robbed them, or try to get 
back that property which they consider 
their own, It would seem incredible 
that any men could so think and so 
argue, were not the fact absolutely be- 
fore us. The Roman Catholics rejoice 
in the grant, because it is an instalment 
of what they consider their due; and 
because they will be hereafter in a bet- 
ter poSition to claim the whole. Some 
of them have declared in ‘ Conciliation 
Hall’ that they rejoice in it, because it 
will enable them better to contend for 
the dismemberment of the empire, after 
which they are striving.” 


Such is the complaint which finds 
an echo where it could be so little ex- 
pected ; and when a gentleman of Mr. 
Drummond’s rank and station coun- 
tenances such a notion, can it be 
supposed that the sincerely professing 
members of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity should regard the present mea- 
sures as anything but an acknowledg- 
ment of previous wrong, and a very 
feeble and reluctant effort at tardy 
and imperfect justice ? 

Mr. Drummond is, we think, per- 
fectly right in contemplating the May- 
nooth bill but as the precursor to the 
complete establishment of Popery in 
Ireland, As such, it is a consistent 
part of a deeply-laid scheme of policy, 
to the separate parts of which we have 
already alluded; and in no other re- 
spect can it be reconciled with ordi- 
nary prudence or common sense. 
Sir Robert Peel conceives that there 
is a resistless tendency of events to 
some such consummation, over which 
he fancies that he can exercise a salu- 
tary control, if he is only permitted, 
by shaping its course, to facilitate its 
progress. We believe him to be 
grievously in error. We believe, in- 
deed we may say we know, that the 
waters from which he apprehends 
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such a fearful deluge, would remain 
quietly within their banks, if not 
stirred up and swollen by the turbu- 
lence of agitators, to whom so much 
deference has, of late years, been 
shown, and who have been permitted, 
for their own wicked purposes, to keep 
the country upon the verge of rebel- 
lion. They have been treated as 
though they were high contracting 
parties, who shared the sovereignty 
of the realm, between whom and go- 
vernment a sort of mutual accommo- 
dation and concession must take place, 
before the latter could be permitted 
to exercise any real power for the 
tranquillity of the country, or the 
benefit of the people. Thus it is that 
disaffection has been fostered. Thus 
it is that sedition has been aggran- 
dised. An agitation so unjustifiable, 
that no sane or honest man could lend 
it a moment’s countenance, and so 
contemptible that, if taken in time, a 
single prosecution could have put it 
down, has been fostered by a combi- 
nation of ill-timed severity and capri- 
cious indulgence to its present gigan- 
tic height, when it plainly bids de- 
fiance to all the ordinary powers of 
the law, and openly contends for a 
measure which, if conceded, must end 
in the dismemberment of the empire. 
Nothing has surprised us more than 
the general prevalence of the notion, 
amongst well-informed persons, that 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel were terrified into the 
measure of emancipation, To suppose 
so would be to do great injustice to 
these eminent men, as they must have 
known perfectly that nothing but a 
manifestation of determined vigour on 
the part of government was necessary 
to subdue, effectually, the audacity of 
the brawlers whose violence was, 
literally, “all sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing.” Often have we heard 
one of their leaders say, ‘ There was 
not one particle of real enthusiasm 
amongst us; and if Sauria had been 
in office, and supported by ministers, 
he could, with the utmost facility, 
have put us down.” The truth is, 
their extravagance had provoked a 
strong feeling of dissatisfaction amongst 
all the better informed of the mode- 
rate men of their own persuasion, who 
were then many, and who felt a grow- 
ing distrust of the motives of those 
who were exciting such a prejudice 
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against their cause; and government, 
had they acted with a wise prompti- 
tude and energy, declaring that they 
were not to be intimidated, and that 
nothing should be yielded to threats, 
whatever might be conceded to reason, 
would have had the cordial though 
secret approval of a vast majority of 
all that was respectable amongst the 
Roman Catholics, while they would 
have been supported by the acclama- 
tions of every constitutional loyalist in 
the empire. It was, in fact, all moon- 
shine and bull-roar on the part of the 
agitators; and it only required that 
the jack-ass should be stripped of the 
lion’s skin, to be converted from a 
source of terror into an object of de- 
risive scorn. But such a course, easy 
as it was, and inyiting as it seemed, 
did not assort with the altered views 
of ministers upon whom the eloquence 
and the reasoning of the parliamentary 
advocates of the Roman Catholics 
had made a deep impression, and who 
had come to the resolution of con- 
ceding, at all hazards, the measure 
against which they had so long and so 
successfully contended. Emancipa- 
tion was, therefore, granted not be- 
cause, but in spite of Mr. O’Connell’s 
violence. It was not wrung from the 
fears of ministers, as many contend ; 
but fear was pretended, in order to 
make it seem advisable. And hence 
there was but a make believe opposition 
to what was in truth—but a make be- 
lieve agitation. And while the cla- 
mour which was raised in this country 
constituted, in reality, the chief diffi. 
culty of Sir Robert Peel and the Duke 
of Wellington in entertaining the Ro- 
man Catholic Relief Bill, its existence 
was aptly made available for recon- 
ciling to that obnoxious measure a 
vast number of the people of England, 
as the only alternative for civil war. 

And why do we now allude to these 
things? Because it is now contended 
that a new Catholic question has made 
its appearance, in the cry for a repeal 
of the union ; and that as all the evils 
which have proceeded from the former 
have arisen from concession extorted by 
fear, ample care should now be taken 
to anticipate such a result, by making 
concession appear to be an act of grace 
or of justice in all cases where it may 
be deemed expedient. 

And what is the first move in the 
game of modern expediency? The 
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gradual extinction of the Church, as 
a badge of tyranny and conquest. 
First, that eye-sore is to be removed. 
And then will follow, in natural suc- 
cession, the establishment, in pleni- 
tude of authority, of the religion most 
agreeable to the feelings of the people. 
Such is the sop by which the Cerberus 
of repeal is to be satisfied! Now, if 
such be the course resolved on, we 
can assure our sagacious rulers, that 
they are but providing a half-way 
house and luncheon for the repealers, 
where they may rest and refresh them- 
selves on their way, until the time is 
favourable for a further onset. By 
such political poltroonery the feint 
will be converted into a real attack ; 
and that which was undertaken with 
very little hope of any practical result 
beyond the collection of the O'Connell 
tribute, may, from unwise indulgence 
and apparent fears, gather a strength 
and an energy that could not be re- 
sisted. 

It is curious that much of the power 
of O'Connell in Ireland, is owing to 
his supposed power in England, and all 
his power in England arises from his 
supposed power in Ireland. Here he 
is the cabinet-compelling demagogue, 
who can extort his own measures from 
the English minister, by pointing with 
an air of triumph and defiance to his 
seven millions of repealers. There 
he is the master of the masses, by 
whose continued turbulence the whole 
realm is weakened and disordered. 
Let England but shew herself resolved 
to put an end to the trade of the in- 
cendiary, and to say, with a voice of 
authority, the country shall no longer 
be convulsed by a causeless and wicked 
agitation, and his ‘ occupation” will be 
“gone.” The wand of the political 
enchanter will be broken; and thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, who are 
this moment coerced by his ruffian 
and jacobinical partizans to join in the 
cry for repeal, will be but too happy 
to abandon a system not more incom- 
patible with individual comfort and 
prosperity, than with social order. 

The concessions, therefore, to tur- 
bulence which are mediated, can pro- 
duce but one effect, that of whetting 
the appetite of those to whom they 
are made, and discountenancing the 
loyal men by whom the treasonable 
machinations of the repealers would 
be resisted. Let the church be de- 
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stroyed, and the religion of Rome 
established in its supremacy, and the 
necessary consequence must be, from 
the combined action of the religious 
principle and the national feeling, the 
return of a vast majority, say eighty, 
or even ninety, pledged repealers 
to the imperial parliament. How 
would Mr. Macauley, who kas taken so 
sublime an attitude, and talked so mag- 
niloquently, deal with these? Grant- 
ing that he was both willing and able 
to gag them upon the subject of re- 
peal in the house, by what coercion 
act would he prevent the combinations, 
by which, under their able and skilful 
leaders, they would be enabled so to 
embarass any minister, as that he must, 
sooner or later, consent to govern 
Ireland upon their terms, if he would 
govern it at all? Seeing the opposi- 
tion that at present prevails between 
the landed and mercantile interests, 
and that parliament is, in fact, as a 
house divided against itself, can any 
one venture to foretell what the effect 
must be, of a body of representatives so 
numerous as this country would then 
send, united as one man upon one 
subject, and ready to avail themselves 
of every emergency, both foreign and 
domestic, which could aid them in 
their struggle for the exaltation of 
Ireland? Mr. Macauley, in his great 
boldness, may not fear such a consum- 
mation as this; but we say to him, as 
Demosthenes said to the hireling orators 
who boasted that they did not fear 
Phillip, it only on that account the 
more concerns us to fear it. 

The folly of the repeal agitation is 
so manifest that it must die a natural 
death. No sane man can long con- 
tinue to give it entertainment. Alas! 
if the folly of a political project might 
serve as its antidote, England might 
bid defiance to the leveller and incen- 
diary, and long rejoice in her time- 
honcured constitution. But we have 
seen too much of it resulting in mis- 
chief and wickedness, not to fear the 
very worst, when it is met, not by 
indignant denouncement, but by a 
spirit of base subserviency, which is 
only stern in refusing to do what is 
right, while it is mean and truckling 
in adopting what seems to be expe- 
dient. 

The men who entertain such no- 
tions, and act upon such a principle, 
are incapable of understanding the 
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spirit and the determination which 
animates the Irish repealers. They 
know not the intensity of the enthu- 
siasm by which they are actuated, or 
how the visions in which they indulge 
are calculated to inflame the imagina- 
tion. Reason, reflection, the fitness of 
things, a sense of their own inte- 
rest, the difficulty of maintaining the 
integrity of the empire—let the 
reader look to the conduct, and exa- 
mine the speeches of the really emi- 
nent men by whom the Union was 
resisted, if he would learn how little 
effect such considerations have, when 
once the passions have been excited 
in the pursuit or the deprecation of 
any object. They are as the dew 
drops which are shaken from the 
lion’s mane, or rather as the woollen 
thread by which an attempt might be 
made to muzzle him, when his prey 
was in sight, and he was impelled to 
the pursuit by a ravening hunger. 
Who were the demagogues of that 
day? Grattan, Curran, Plunkett, 
Rall, Magee, Saurin, Joy, Bushe, 
Burrowes, Jebb, and a host of others, 
scarcely less remarkable for learning 
or ability, but in whom the national 
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impulse so predominated, that every 
consideration was given to the winds, 
which could countenance what they 
called the violation of their country’s 
independence.* And in them there 
was no religious principle, no burning 
hatred of heretical England, which 
might prompt a desire for separation. 
What, then, must be the case with 
the myriads who now raise the repeal 
cry, guided by leaders who have ino- 
culated them with their own madness, 
in whom the national and the reli- 
gious principles both combine, to 
whom imperial interests are as no- 
thing, while Irish interests are every 
thing, and a vast majority of whom 
regard the final separation of the 
countries not as a contingency to be 
deprecated, but as an event to be 
hailed as the consummation of Irish 
freedom? Talk, indeed, of charming 
down such a passion in sucha people, 
by the influence of reason! The fol- 
lowing we extract from a prize essay 
on repeal, written by a Rev. J. God- 
kin, who is, we believe, an indepen- 
dent minister; and when such are 
his sentiments, what may not be ex- 
pected from his Romish associates, 


* “In the debate of the 5th of February, 1800, when Lord Castlereagh pro- 
osed the measure, every member who spoke against it avowed himself actuated 


ie his wish to maintain the connection. 


“ Mr. Waller said—the Union will weaken, if not dissolve the connection. 
“Colonel Barry.—It will dissolve the connection. 

**Lord Maxwell.—It will be ruinous to both countries. 

‘* Mr. Saunderson.—It will endanger, perhaps dissolve the connection. 

‘* Mr. Saurin.—It will endanger the present happy constitution and connection 


with Great Britain. 


‘Lord Matthew.—The Union will tend more to weaken than fortify the con- 


nection. 


** Lord Cole.—The strongest abhorrence of the Union is compatible with the 
most unshaken attachment to the connection. 

‘“*Mr. John Claudius Beresford —It will undermine the welfare, and subvert the 
liberties of Ireland, and endanger the connection. 

“The Right Honourable W. B. Ponsonby.—I oppose the Union from an anxicus 


desire to maintain the connection. 


“The Right Honourable George Ogle.—A rejection of the Union is the only 
mode by which the connection can be preserved. 
“Mr. R. French.—The preservation of the Irish parliament will encourage and 


maintain the connection. 


‘“‘Mr. Gorges.—The happy communion with Great Britain is best maintained 


by the constitution of 1782. 


‘Mr. George Ponsonby.—The parliament which so recently protected the Irish 
crown is the firm and saving bond of British connection. 

** Colonel Vereker.—The Union will effect the downfall of Ireland, the annihila- 
tion of her independence, and the separation from British connection. 

‘“* Mr. Lee was opposed to the Union, because the people delighted in British con 


nection. 


** Mr. Bushe.—Union is alienation from British connection. 
‘“‘ Mr. Peter Burrowes.—This Union not only menaces the connection, but the 


constitution itself,” 
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whose hatred of heresy commingles 
with their passionate love of their 
native land ? 


“If this objection were admitted to 
be unanswerable, it would supersede all 
others. Wherefore should we adduce 
our strong arguments to show the bene- 
fit of the measure to both countries, if 
England will not listen to them, but 
routs them all with the ultima ratio of 
tyrants, the decisive logic of the bayo- 
net? While we are mustering argu- 
ments, she is mustering soldiers. We 
appeal to the law of justice, she to the 
law of conquest. We point to our cap- 
tured rights, ‘‘which enrich not her, 
and make us poor, indeed;” but she, 
the boasted champion of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, the model of constitutional 
government, lays her hand upon her 
sword, and, reddening with indignation, 
exclaims‘ By this sword I won them, 
and with this sword I will defend 
them.’ * 

‘She speaks thus, conscious of her 
overwhelming advantages. She knows 
that Ireland is at her feet in bonds! 
She has her police, her standing armies, 
and her armed steamers, panting for 
active service; her innumerable public 
functionaries, and bigoted partizans, 
with all power in her hand, among us 
and about us. Hence her bravery, her 
mingled threats and ridicule. Exulting 
in her giant’s strength, she seems deter- 
mined ‘ to use it like a giant.’ 

‘*A calm thinker and close observer 
has said, that the most powerful argu- 
ment with Britain is the argumentum ad 
ventrem ; and, accordingly, the North 
British Review has said that her fo- 
feign secretary turned informer to the 
petty tyrant of Naples, and consented 
to open letters, and forge seals, in order 
to gain a few thousands a-year by a 
favourable tariff. She seems to think 
that the argumentum ad servum is the 
one for Ireland. Itis said that an in- 
surgent army of slaves, though they 
would face the sword and the cannon, 
will disband and fly, if their former 
drivers only shake their whips at them. 
England seems to think Irishmen made 
of such metal! Therefore, she shakes 
her gory whip in their faces! She says, 
in effect, what you demand is right; I 
cannot deny that it is constitutional ; 

et, [am determined to slaughter you 
in hundreds of thousands rather than 
do it! 

** Yet, this is a species of argument 
that may be carried too far. The wrath 
of an insulted nation is terrific! What 
is discipline against the rush of the 
avalanche, or the barning flood of the 
volcano? To meet a sober and a rea- 
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soning people—so strong in numbers, 
and so stung with wréng—standing on 
the constitution, and respectfully de- 
manding rights, without which allegiance 
is slavery, and taxation tyranny—to meet 
such a people with nothing more ra- 
tional or Christian than the point of 
the sword, or the mouth of the cannon, 
is to teach them a most dangerous les. 
son—to set them a bad, and, it may be, 
a fatal example. This is what makes 
them calculate the chances of an Euro. 
pean war. This wakes up dark and 
terrible passions, which, hovering like 
birds of prey, snuff the battle-field in 
the distance. It makes them listen at- 
tentively and patiently, while the unseen 
hand of Providence turns over the 
rustling leaves of destiny, till it opens 
a chapter in British history, written in 
blood! It isa fearful object on which, 
wantonly and mockingly, to turn the 
hopes of a hungry nation ! 

** It is easy for men, gloating in car- 
nal ease, ‘ pride and fulness of bread,’ 
confident in the exuberance of their 
wealth, and the prestige of their power, 
to ridicule the aspirations of the Irish 
people as mere puling sentimentality— 
as if there could be no stern purpose or 
fierce energy—no real heroic manhood, 
nourished by national enthusiasm—or 
as if the good humour of the Irish cha- 
racter, playing incongruously on the 
very face of agony—like the setting 
sun smiling on a thunder-cloud—argued 
nothing but a despairing imbecility, that 
might be for ever safely scorned. God 
grant that this mistake may be cleared 
up, ere any further measures be taken 
to make that thunder-cloud ‘ explode.’ ” 


We have before us a number of pub- 
lications which would well repay the 
study of the statesman ; not, indeed, 
by the wisdom which they contain, but 
by the views which they disclose and 
the spirit which they reveal, a full 
knowledge of which is necessary to 
enable any minister to deal wisely with 
the present condition of Ireland. He 
will there see that every concession 
which has been made, or which is 
meditated, is only valued as conducing 
more certainly to the success of the 
struggle for repeal. Is the church to 
be destroyed? A malignant passion 
is gratified, and a serious obstacle is 
removed. Does the Romish become 
the established religion? A conse- 
crating influence is imparted to the 
contest. The cause of repeal is re- 
garded as the cause of God ; and what- 
ever of impediment might be presented 
to that measure in the Established 
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Chureh, as at present constituted, will 
be converted into a stepping-stone for 
its furtherance by a priesthood who 
are in word and act pledged repealers. 

As aspecimen of the sort of mind 
by which the country would be 
governed if we now had a separate 
parliament, take the following cool 
announcement, which we extract from 
the prize essay of Mr. Michael Joseph 
Barry, of the principles upon which 
the new order of things should be 
arranged :— 


‘¢ The principles upon which a consti- 
tution should be framed, I hold to be 
quite simple, and reducible to these two 
propositions :— 

“ First—that it should give her com- 
plete control over her own affairs. 

‘* Second—that it should give perfect 
security for the continuance of that 
control. 

“I know of no constitution that can 
fulfil these two objects, save one which 
shall render her independent, in every 
respect, of every other nation in the 
world, I believe any thing short of this 
ought not to satisfy, and I trust will 
not satisfy the Irish people. There is 
nothing contrary to the just rights of 
England in such a constitution as I now 
suggest. England neither has, nor 
ought to have, any authority over this 
country, save what, through the instru- 
mentality of the imperial parliament, 
she enjoys under the act of union. From 
the year 1783 to the passing of that act, 
the right of Ireland to be governed only 
by the King, Lords, and Commons of 
lreland, was strongly recognized by the 
British legislature. 

“It is quite true that she was, and 
continues to be bound to obey the Bri- 
tish monarch—that the at of England 
de facto, is de jure king of Ireland; but 
this is a mere limitation of succession. 
The law defined who should be king of 
Ireland, but the obedience of the Irish 

eople was due to him as king of Ire- 
land, not as king of England. In the 
latter capacity he was, by the renuncia- 
tion act of 1783, left without authority 
or control of any sort, within the king- 
dom of Ireland. 

‘* Had this principle, established in 
theory, been carried out in practice sub- 
sequently to 1783, there would have 
been no union; Ireland would have 
flourished—England would have gained 
by her prosperity; the two countries 
would have remained in amity with each 
other, and the empire would be strong 
and harmonious, instead of being, as it 
now is, discordant and weak. = 

“If this principle be once more esta- 


blished, ‘and practically enforced, the 
two nations will yet grow into a com- 
pact and prosperous empire; if not, 
many years will not elapse without a 
total separation. Politicians may theo- 
rize fas they please, ministers may get 
legislation to suit their fancy, but Ire- 
land will not remain a province.” 


Now let such an arrangement take 
place (and to some such consumma- 
tion the repeal agitation inevitably 
tends), and how many years purchase 
would the old lady in Threadneedle- 
street give for the continuance of the 
connection between England and Ire- 
land? How lightly such connection 
is regarded is already made manifest 
in the language of the more unguarded 
repealers. Thus writes Mr. O’Neil 
Daunt, in a book entitled “ Ireland 
and her Agitators,” which has just 
appeared :— 


‘* Separation has no terrors for an 
Irishman who looks around and sees 
seventeen European states all inferior 
to Ireland in size, population, position, 
and general resources, yet able to main- 
tain their own independent existence. 
Is not Ireland as well qualified for sepa- 
rate existence as Hanover? Ireland 
with her population of eight millions and 
a half, as Hanover with her population 
of one million and a half?” 


The truth is, the question is made 
more one of feeling than of reason. 
It is not an address to national inte- 
rests, but an appeal to national pride. 
And there is not a single motive which 
prompts the cry for repeal, which, re- 
peal being conceded, might not be 
urged with ten-fold force in favour of 
separation—a word which Mr.O’Neil 
Daunt truly says, has no terrors, if it 
have not many attractions, for the 
ardent lovers of old Ireland. 

In reply to the statement of Sir 
Robert Peel, that, notwithstanding the 
unhappy dissensions in this country, 
if the honour or interest of England 
required it, he had no doubt that the 
people of Ireland would, with the 

eople of England, cordially and zea- 
ously support the sovereign in the 
maintenance of her throne, what says 


Mr. O'Neil Daunt? 


‘No. If England were menaced 
with destruction on to-morrow, I should 
regard her peril as the just judgment of 
God upon her, for the crimes she has 
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committed against Ireland. I should, 
myself, not feel in haste to rush to her 
defence. There may be others animated 
with similar sentiments. In the hour of 
her strength she has crushed us—de- 
spoiled us of our parliament: in the 
hour of her danger we should quietly 
allow her to fight out her battles without 
our assistance. ‘ The honour and inte- 
rests of the empire, forsooth.’ What 
concern have WE, as matters stand at 
present, in sustaining a power which is 
only used to keep us down ? a 
An intelligent peasant lately said to me, 
with true Celtic emphasis, ‘I don’t care, 
sir, whoit is that England fights against ; 
if it was the Turks themselves, I wish 
they'd beat her !’” 


Such is the spirit with which the 
ministers have to deal! The author 
of “ Ireland and her Rulers, Past and 
Present,” recommends that he should 
adopt the coaxing system, and endea- 
vour to charm the repeal mania down 
by such soothing syrup and sugar 

lums as the surrender of the Estab- 
ished Church, and the large and liberal 
endowment of the Romish clergy. 
O'Neil Daunt but expresses the com- 
mon sentiment of his brother repeal- 
ers, when he laughs to scorn this poor 
attempt to divert them from the pursuit 
of their darling object, as “a weak 
invention of the enemy ;"’ and the man 
must be infatuated, who does not see 
that all that may be granted will be 
only valued as facilitating the accom- 
plishment of those ulterior measures, 
which possess for the ardent and ima- 
ginative Irish people resistless attrac- 
tions in their visionary grandeur. The 
following is the reception which the 
writer last mentioned gives to the new 
conciliatory measures which Sir Robert 
Peel has characterised as his last “mes- 
Sage of peace” to Ireland! 


“The repeal agitation has bid defi- 
ance to coercive measures, prosecutions, 
imprisonments. The next step to un- 
dermine our strength will come in the 
shape of concession and conciliation. 
Peel tries now to put a golden hook in 
the nose of the Irish Catholic church, by 
the endowment of Maynooth. As May- 
nooth will pocket the grant, I trust 
Maynooth will have the grace to laugh 
at the donor. There is no doubt that 
the grant has been most frankly and 
graciously made : there is as little doubt 
that had it been otherwise—had it pro- 
fessed in any way to invade the perfect 
freedom of Catholic instruction, it would 
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have too palpably defeated its own ob- 
. . 22 

ject. That object is to buy off the 
clergy from repeal. 

‘** There is much speculation, too, on 
another event—the promised visit of her 
Majesty to Ireland. Hopes are ex- 
pressed that the smiles of royalty may 
thaw the rigour of our Irish patriotism. 
The Queen likes travelling; she has 
visited Scotland, France, and Belgium. 
It is natural she should wish to amuse 
herself with a few weeks’ tour through 
Ireland. Let her come, and welcome! 
Peel will try to turn her visit to an anti- 
national account. But those speculators 
will find themselves mistaken, who ima- 
gine that the Irish people are such chil- 
dren as to be amused with idle pageantry, 
or that the glittering paraphernalia of 
royalty can divert them for a single 
moment from the stern pursuit of their 
own independence. The motto I have 
chosen for this book is the echo of their 
settled purposes— 

*** We know our duty to our sove. 
reign, and are loyal; we also know our 
duty to ourselves, and are resolved to be 
free.’ 

“We are not going to forget our 
duty to ourselves. I trust, should 
crowds greet the advent of our amiable 
young monarch, that the air may ring 
again with lusty shouts for THE REPEAL! 
She will learn to respect a people who 
respect.themselves. 

“There is, in our present position, 
every thing to encourage—every thing 
to stimulate to augmented energy.” 


Of the mischief which has been 
done by the premier’s declaration that 
the repeal confederacy could not be 
put down by force, the following is 
one out of one hundred proofs which 
may be already collected from the 
speeches and the writings of the more 
impassioned repealers :— 


‘He is right. Our confederacy can- 
not be put down by force, because it has 
truth for its basis, public utility for its 
object, and no other means for achiev- 
ing its end than those which the law and 
constitution furnish. 

‘* What a stimulant to persevere is 
the premier’s admission! Whata heart- 
cheering tribute not only to our strength, 
but to our morality and virtue ! 

** Fellow-countrymen ! let Peel’s tri- 
bute to our strength and virtue nerve 
us with fresh vigour in the pursuit of 
our national independence. Work on- 
ward still, steadily, unflinchingly. If 
the sectarian bigot should vituperate 
you, answer his calumnies by working 
onward, If the place-hunting Whig 
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sneers at your honest labours, answer 
his taunts by working onward. If the 
anti-national Tory denounces your de- 
votion to your country, meet his enmity 
by still working onward. If your oppo- 
nents, whether corrupt, ferocious, or 
fanatical, seek to deaden your energies, 
by representing success as impossible, 
and repeal as too mighty for accom- 
plishment, answer them by triumphantly 
quoting the premier’s avowal, ‘THE 
IRISH CONFEDERACY CANNOT BE PUT 
DOWN BY FORCE.’ 

“Go on, people of Ireland, in the noble 
career in which you have already made 
so much progress. Let ministers con- 
ciliate or coerce—let sovereigns come 
or go—you, you have chalked out a path 
for yourselves, in which it were infamy 
to falter for one instant. Your regards 
are steadily fixed on the one, grand, 
ultimate object of your hopes and your 
labours. Keep that object incessantly 
before you. Show your sovereign that 
your hearts are wrapped up in its suc- 
cess—the hearts of eight millions of her 
loyal subjects. Show her that you will 
not compliment away the pursuit of 
your national rights—no, not for an 
hoyr: let the manifestation be made 
with perfect respect, but with manly 
and inflexible steadiness. Show the 
nations of the earth, that if the unfal- 
tering energy of national virtue entitles 
you to national independence, you pos- 
sess and assert that claim at the mo- 
ment when the servile, the sycophant, 
the place-hunter, and the fool, would 
shrink from its avowal. 

“Go on, people of Ireland. Work 
hard as you have heretofore worked. 
Faint not, weary not, pause not on the 
way, until—triumphant alike over open 
hostility, and the more perilous, because 
insidious, enmity that masks itself in 
smiles and favours—you shall plant the 
green banner of our country, never 
again to be lowered, on the ramparts 
of the IntsH ConsTITUTION !” 


Separation may be designed—there 
are those who believe that it is de- 
signed by ministers—and upon such a 
supposition their whole course of 
policy is reasonable and consistent. 
But to hope to govern Ireland well 
and wisely, and maintain its connec- 
tion with the British crown, by pan- 
dering to the democratic passions of 
its agitators, and doing all that a state 
can do, to give permanency and uni- 
versality to a system of darkness and 
superstition, amounts to a delusion so 
extraordinary, that it would surpass 


belief, if one did not know that there 
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are those, and of high name and sta- 
tion too, by whom it is entertained ! 
But if the (so called) conciliatory 
policy is not to be adopted, what is to 
be done? Shall we call for martial 
law, or coercion acts, to supersede the 
ordinary tribunals of justice ? 

We know not how far the injudicious 
tampering with a national disease may 
now necessitate the employment of 
remedies which were not at first re- 
quired ; but we do know that much 
of the embarrassment and difficulty 
which exists in the minds of many re- 
flecting politicians upon the subject, 
take their rise from an ignorance of 
the real condition of Ireland. 

The author of “Ireland and her 
Rulers, Past and Present,” makes a 
parade of the ecclesiastical revenues 
of the country, with a view to exhibit 
the disproportion between the numbers 
of those who profess the Romish reli- 
gion, as compared with Church of 
England Protestants, and the great 
inequality between their respective ec- 
clesiastical endowments. There are 
seven millions, he tells us, without a 
state provision for their church, while 
for one million a more than ample 
provision has been made. And this 
he represents as a crying evil. In 
proof that it is so felt, he produces a 
report drawn up by Mr. O'Connell 
for the Repeal Association, and pre- 
sented to that body in the year 1840, 
in which the demagogue dwells upon 
‘the monster grievance” of this 
richly endowed church of the mino- 
rity, conveniently forgetting that he 
swore, in 1825, that it was no griev- 
ance at all, and that he and his 
brethren would be perfectly reconciled 
to it, if parliament only passed the 
measure of emancipation! A wise 
man would only infer from this, that 
Mr. O'Connell practically felt that the 
Established Church was the great ob- 
stacle to a repeal of the union. 

But we readily grant, that if the 
religion of the majority, whatever it be, 
is entitled to establishment ; and if 
the question is to be only one of num- 
bers, and not to be affected by the 
truth or the falsehood, the loyalty or 
the disaffection, of the prevalent creed, 
and its professors, then the matter is 
decided. The votaries of the Romish 
church largely outnumber those of 
any other Christian denomination in 


this country, and if that be sufficient 
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to determine their claim, theirs should 
be the established religion. 

We cannot, however, go so far with 
our author, as to be perfectly indiffe- 
rent as to what is established, provided 
it be the church of the majority. 
Upon the Continent such a principle 
may have prevailed, because in the 
general dilapidation of establishments, 
and prevalence of infidelity, such a 
mode might be the readiest for pro- 
viding for the religious wants of the 
people. But we have yet to learn 
that it is the best, or that the Continen- 
tal usage in that particular is greatly 
superior to that which has obtained 
amongst ourselves. The fox who lost 
his tail acted but with characteristic 
cunning, when he endeavoured to re- 
present his defect as an improvement ; 
and we should act with less than the 
sagacity of his brother foxes, if we 
adopted, implicitly, all that is said by 
our liberals, whose principle is indiffe- 
rentism to every creed, respecting the 
great advantage of forsaking our own, 
and adopting the system of our neigh- 
bours. We are yet to learn, that in 
manners or in morals the people of 
the Continent are superior to our- 
selves. We are yet to learn, that in- 
fidelity is less prevalent amongst them, 
or that a higher class of minds are 
attracted to the service of the church, 
than are to be found amongst our own 
clergy. Thus it is that the efficacy 
of a religious system may best be 
tested; and unless solid advantages 
ean thus be shown to be the direct 
result of the change which is recom- 
mended, it will argue no great wisdom, 
either divine or human, to take the 
theory of a latitudinarian as a suffi- 
cient warrant for disregarding Chris- 
tian principle and experience. 

The character, therefore of a reli- 
gious system is to be taken into ac- 
count, in determining whether it is, or 
is not to be adopted and cherished by 
the government of the country. Eng- 
land has, hitherto, acted upon the 
principle of maintaining an established 
church. This she has done, while, at 
the same time, she has evinced the 
most liberal spirit of toleration towards 
all denominations of dissenters—a spi- 
rit which, in some instances, has passed 
the bounds of toleration, and given 
positive encouragement, in the way of 

cuniary provision, to those by whom 

er articles and her liturgy have been 
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rejected. This may have been an 
oversight, by which, strictly speaking, 
principle has been violated; but it is, 
surely, too much to argue from it, 
that, therefore, all exclusiveness upon 
the subject of establishments, must be 
abandoned. It is as though an indivi- 
dual departed, in some particular, 
from the regimen which was prescribed 
as the best for the preservation of his 
health, and was told, that, therefvre, 
he need adhere to no regimen at all, 
and might allow himself the most un- 
limited indulgence. 

And what is the character of the 
Romish Church in Ireland, and what 
its claims for state endowment? We 
greatly regret that Sir Robert Inglis 
did not make his opposition to the 
Maynooth grant take the form of an 
inquiry into the course of education 
in that seminary, by which ecclesiastics 
are qualified for the office of moral 
instructors of the people of Ireland. 
He fancied that by so doing, if the in- 
quiry turned out favourably for the 
Romanists, he would be pledged to an 
admission against which he must still 
protest, viz., that their religion was 
entitled to the aid and the encourage- 
ment for which the ministers con- 
tended ; whereas, he would be merely 
consenting to the trial of a collateral 
issue which had been superinduced 
upon the merits of the case, the result 
of which, in one way, might greatly 
aid him in defeating, while, in another, 
it need impose no manner of obstacle 
to his most strenuous resistance to the 
further progress of the Maynooth 
Endowment Bill. Had the strength 
of the opposition been thrown upon 
a motion for inquiry, we can scarcely 
doubt that it would have been success- 
ful; and inquiry once seriously and 
earnestly entered upon, the minister 
would, we are persuaded, consider 
himself defeated. For we assert 
boldly, that if popery was made known 
to the people of England in the ful- 
ness of its enormity, as it is known 
and experienced here, no man would 
dare to incur the responsibility of a 
measure by which it is to be perpetu- 
ated and extended. 

There are two errors into which the 


writer of “Ireland and its Rulers, 
Past and Present,” falls, and which 
are at the bottom of most of his mis- 
conceptions respecting the state of this 
country, and of his errors respecting 
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its evils and their remedies. He first 
supposes that the popish religion is a 
system to which the people are indis- 
solubly wedded—so that all efforts for 
their conversion must be vain; and 
he next supposes that the established 
church and its clergy are so distasteful 
to them, that their antipathy never can 
be overcome. Those who know the 
country are well convinced that neither 
supposition is true. The Romish 
system is yielding, everywhere, to the 
progress of light and truth; and if it 
were not for the mischievous and ma- 
lignant efforts of agitators, the estab- 
lished clergy would be among the most 
popular of the gentry of Ireland. If 
they are assailed in their persons and 
their properties, it is because their 
assailants have been encouraged by 
indirect countenance on the part of 
the government, and no proper steps 
have been taken to enforce the execu- 
tion of the law. 

Nor do we see any grounds of hope 
for a change of system, as long as Sir 
Robert Peel continues in power. He 
is now pledged, beyond redemption, to 
acourse of conciliation, which involves 
the abandonment of all our Protestant 
institutions, Are the people of Eng- 
land prepared for this? Asa minister, 
Sir Robert has greatly contributed to 
their material prosperity ; indeed, he 
may be said to have rescued them from 
the jaws of ruin. But, before they 
can consent to take his financial suc- 
cess as a full indemnity for his Irish 
measures, they must be willing to 
exchange their birth-right for a mess 
of pottage. ; 

This we would say, even though his 
measures produced tranquillity in Ire- 
land. It, would be a quiet such as the 
wretched factory women produce in 
their children, when, to prevent their 
cries, they dose them with opium. 
But we are well persuaded that stimu- 
lants to popery, which was dying a 
natural death, administered concur- 
rently with prussic acid to true reli 
gion, which never flourished in more 
vigorous life, are not the remedies 
which the symptoms observable in our 
disordered state indicate; and, while 
they fail to procure the amendment 


desired, will, infallibly, not only serve 
to aggravate the disease, but to extend 
it to other parts of the empire. r 
** Honesty is the best policy.” This 
is a maxim with which every one ‘is 
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familiar.. But it has been wisely ob- 
served, that a man must have the 
virtue to adopt the cause of honesty, 
on its own account, before he has the 
wisdom to perceive that, by doing so, 
he is best promoting his own advan- 
tage. We believe that, to uphold the 
church, in the plenitude of its rights 
and privileges, would prove the safest 
and the most politic course that a mi- 
nister could adopt for the tranquillity 
and the prosperity of Ireland; but 
we are also well assured that no minis- 
ter will be wise enough to act boldly 
and firmly upon such a principle, but 
one who values religious truth for its 
own sake, and resolves to uphold it 
as right, even before he sees it to be 
expedient. 

What does the latitudinarian mi- 
nister practically say to the Irish peo- 
ple, when he, a professing Protestant, 
gives aid and encouragement to what 
he believes to be a system of gross su- 
perstition? Does he not say, Bad as 
it is, itis good enough for them? This, 
assuredly, is not very complimentary ; 
and he miserably deceives himself if he 
supposes that they take it for more 
than it is worth. And the man who 
would give no encouragement to error 
while he upholds scriptural truth, does 
not he, by so doing, proclaim empha- 
tically that he has a good hope of the 
moral and religious improvement of 
the people; that the religion which 
they profess is not good enough for 
them; and that they are fitted for 
better things ? This hope, accompa- 
nied by corresponding measures, dic- 
tated by good sense and regulated by 
benevolence, does not, surely, imply 
any thing oppressive or insulting to 
those on whose behalf it is entertained. 

What interest, we are asked, have 
the people of England in the mainte- 
nance of the Irish Church Establish- 
ment? How would their condition be 
disadvantageously affected if, to-mor- 
row, it were transferred to the Roman 
Catholics, or altogether swept away ? 
We answer, the extinction of the Pro. 
testant interest in Ireland would swell 
immeasurably the repeal faction, until 
either the act of union must be re- 
scinded, or the antagonist be sup. 
pressed by the strongest coercive mea. 
sures, which might eventuate in civil 
war. To feed the young giant with 
wine and strong meat is not the way to 


subdue his strengths and we may de- 
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pend upon it, that such an at- 
tempt will only serve to fan the 
flame which it was designed to extin- 
guish. 

But if there be no ground to expect 
that ministers will retrace their steps, 
is there no hope for the country? The 
crisis, undoubtedly, is one in which the 
most sanguine cannot look before or 
around him without grave apprehen- 
sions; but it were wretched and cri- 
minal cowardice to despair. The 
source of our evils is a forgetfulness of 
truth and of God, and a remedy for 
them may be found in a recurrence to 
the good old ways, in which, as long 
as England persevered, she was, both 
abroad and at home, prosperous and 
respected. And this may be accom- 
plished by a determined rally of all 
good Protestants of all denominations, 
without the slightest compromise of 
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conscientious convictions or invasion 
of Christian liberty. 

The day is, indeed, one “ of trouble, 
and of rebuke, and of blasphemy ;” 
but there are in the empire the ele- 
ments of moral power, which, if pro- 
perly called into action may yet avert 
the threatened evils. If Christian 
men will consent to forget or forgo 
their differences respecting non-essen- 
tials, for the purpose of making a com. 
bined resistance to the progress of 
papal domination, by which all the 
lights of all the reformed communions 
would be extinguished, we feel assured 
that safety is at hand. If they will 
not do so, if the churchman or the 
sectary predominate over the Chris- 
tian, then unborn generations may rue 
the obstinacy or the infatuation, which 
can only result in giving a triumph to 
the enemy. 


P.S.—Among the numerous pamphlets of which the Maynooth endowment 
bill has been prolific, we have one from the pen of the Knight of Kerry, 
in the form of a letter, addressed to Sir R. Peel, written with a view to prove 
that a compact for the maintenance of that institution was entered into at the 
time of the Union. 

This, Mr. Fitzgerald fancies he proves, by shewing that the endowment 


of the Roman Catholic clergy by the state, and the emancipation of the entire 
body, were contemplated by Mr. Pitt, as necessary parts of the scheme of 
comprehensive toleration which he entertained, when the local was merged in 


the imperial parliament. But the question was not respecting the intentions of 
Mr. Pitt and others, of which there has been no doubt—but respecting any 
pledges, expressed or implied, by the legislature, when the act of Union was 
passed. And of this he furnishes no proof whatever. Nay, he may be said to 
furnish presumptive evidence against such a notion, by shewing, which he 
clearly does, that Mr. Pitt retired from office because parliament refused to 
ratify, by any legislative act, his private intentions. 

But, the portion of the pamphlet which is really interesting, is that in which 
the knight bears testimony to the services of the Roman Catholic body in 
carrying the measure of Union. His words are as follow :— 


‘* There were very few enthusiasts on our side, and very few of the old jobbers 
and official men were sincere in their support of the Union. 

‘* The tenor of Mr. Pitt’s speeches had clearly indicated a liberal policy towards 
the Roman Catholics: thence sprung the general hostility of the zealous Protes- 
tants tothe Union. The same cause attracted to it the good will of the Roman 
Catholics. As the policy of the measure developed itself, those opposite feelings 
were more directly manifested. The compact and energetic resistance was com- 
posed of the more zealous Protestants of the North—a sturdy band of the old 
jobbers, and a remnant of the Whig opposition. Its supporters were all those 
whom the government could influence, and such independent persons as duly 
estimated the enlightened policy of Mr. Pitt. We were backed up by the very 
general popularity of the measure among the gentry of both persuasions, and the 
Roman Catholic population of Munster and Connaught. 

** To exemplify this state of feeling, 1 may mention, that, having accepted office 
as a supporter of the Union, I went to two elections pending the measure, and was 
returned without opposition in a county where the Roman Catholic interest greatly 
preponderated; and a declaration, almost unanimous, in favour of the Union, 
—— from the county of Kerry,* which was followed by similar ones from 

ipperary, aud other districts.” 


* One of my most strenuous supporters in bringing forward that Declaration 
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Here we have the Roman Catholic body in general, and the O'Connell family 
in particular, zealous in promoting the extinction of the local legislature, and 
actively instrumental in returning for a seat ‘in parliament one of the ablest 
partizans of Lord Castlereagh, whose memory is at present held in such lively 
abhorrence by repealers as the mover and instigator of the measure which has 
annihilated the independence of Ireland! ‘Dr. Moylan, a justly venerated pre- 
late,” the knight tells us, “had then reeently intimated to Lord Cornwallis the 
cheerful acquiescence of the Roman Catholic bishops in the endowment of their 
church ;” and when the hopes held forth could no longer be encouraged, the 
knight was deputed by the Viceroy to break the matter to the heads of the hie- 
rarchy, and do all that he could to soften their disappointment—a mission in 
which, he tells us, he entirely succeeded. 

The worthy gentleman asks, with great simplicity, is it to be supposed that 
Pitt, Lord Grenville, &c. &c., would surrender an iota of the security of our 
institutions for a temporary possession of power? We are not disposed to 
think they would ; but they were not infallible, and they might be betrayed into 
the adoption of measures which would seriously compromise those institutions. 
Mr. Fitzgerald knows very well that it was as an antagonist to Jacobinism Mr. 
Burke advised the establishment of Maynooth. Has it answered that purpose? 
Has it not served the very opposite purpose? And if so, are we, who would 
fain get rid of it, to be accused of slighting his wisdom? Is our deference to 
the authority of a great name to be greater than our respect for the dictates of 
experience? A great political experiment was made, and it has confessedly 
fuiled. Are we to show our wisdom, by acting as though it had been suc- 
cessful ? 

We know it will be said, that if Pitt's entire policy had been adopted at the 
time of the union, the result might have been different. But it is idle now to 
speculate upon possibilities to which no practical test can be applied. We only 
know that the prime minister was overreached by the Romish ecclesiastics 
whom he consulted respecting the doctrines of their church ; and it is but 
reasonable to infer, that if he legislated in ignorance or in error, he would be 
disappointed. 

For the Knight of Kerry, personally, we have a great respect. He is “a 
fine old Jrish gentleman, all of the olden time.” He lives in the atmosphere of 
the past, and old recollections are too vivid, and old prepossessions too strong, 
not to exercise, in his estimate of present measures, a disturbing influence upon 
his judgment ; else he could not fail to see, that the aggrandizement of popery, 
in the manner proposed, must lead to the subversion of the church ; and that 
the subversion of the church must lead to a repeal of the union. 

Although we have a strong aversion to any parade of piety, we could have 
wished that the letter before us had evinced some value for true religion. It is 
painful to contemplate this old gentleman, of so much personal worth, and with 
so many human accomplishments, as “living without God in the world.” And 
this it is which has betrayed him into the only instance of bad taste by which 
his pages are disfigured. When he calls Hugh M‘Neile “a clerical furioso,” 
whose letter to Lord Sandon was all that became a Christian gentleman, he 
assuredly forgot both the courtesy and the chivalry by which he is usually cha- 
racterised ; nor does the poisoned tooth of infidelity ever appear to us more odious 
or more insufferable, than when it thus makes havoc of the amenities inan amiable 
and a gifted nature. We could desire no heavier punishment for this offence, 
than a full knowledge of the compassionate forgiveness of the man of God 
against whom his “ railing accusation” is directed. 


was Mr. Maurice O'Connell, a gentleman of wealth, respectability, and decided 
loyalty, uncle of Mr. Daniel O’Connell; and my most active partisan on tho 
occasion was Mr. John O'Connell, brother of Mr. Daniel O’Connell.” 
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Hap Tasso been a greater poet, he 
would have been a happier man. In- 
stead of inviting the comments of co- 
temporary criticism, he would have 
felt that it is the poet and not the critic 
who is the legislator—he would have 
been spared discussions in which ab- 
solutely nothing could be gained, and 
which fevered and inflamed his irri- 
table temper. But it is impossible 
to deny that the culture of his intellec- 
tual life in a fastidious and pretending 
court, almost inevitably must have pro- 
duced an irritable and uneasy vanity. 
The favour of the prince and his smiles 
would become the absolutely necessary 
elements of the slightest degree of hap- 
piness. Separation from frivolous 
amusements, the indispensable condi- 
tion of attaining success in his art, 
would be almost impossible. Volun- 
tary seclusion would be attributed to 
moroseness of temper, and would soon 
produce the fault of temper to which 
it was attributed; or it would be re- 
garded by the surrounding group of 
courtiers, not as the act of the poet, 
but as the effect of some dislike or dis- 
favour on the part of the prince. The 
poet, seen as the dependent of a court, 
with the disadvantage too of having 
no proper duties or fitting sphere of 
action, would seem a being peculiarly 
helpless. The only condition on which 
man can live happily in his world of 
imagination, would seem to be the ful- 
filment of some defined circle of duties 
connected with the world in which we 
all live. A court life is, probably, 
under any combination of circum- 
stances, unfavourable to the poet. A 
court life, free from any specific duties, 
certainly is so. Had Tasso, like 
Goethe, been a member of the little 
cabinet that ruled the circle in which 
he lived, it would have been another 
thing. He would then have had his 
duties and his acknowledged useful- 
ness. As it was, he seemed but one 
of the ornaments of the place—a man, 
no doubt, in his own estimate—in his 
prince’s, most probably, little more 
than a pasteboard lion in a pageant, or 
some such thing. Yet there was in 


Alfonso's mind the strong feeling that 
to this seemingly unimportant being 


was entrusted the strange power of 


giving or withholding from him that 
life in the recollection of future ages, 
the desire of which is felt often most 
intensely by many who are indifferent 
by what means either that or any other 
object is attained. It is probable that 
where the poet is not a subject of true 
veneration, and yet is not left altoge- 
ther unhonoured, he is regarded as an 
alien, almost a hostile power—a some- 
thing not well understood, and like the 
idols of a barbarous tribe, to be at 
times worshipped, at times punished, 
or actually (as in our own) flung away 
altogether. A greater poet than Tasso 
would have been felt by Alfonso as a 
being of his own order—a man dealing 
with aman; as it is, we own we are not 
without some sympathy with the prince 
in his humbling estimate of Tasso, when 
we think of the poet as exhibited in dis- 
cussion with the critics to whom he 
madly submitted his poem. Had Tasso 
been employed in arranging filigree 
flowers for some stage-show, his con- 
duct would have been reasonable in 
consulting the fanciers of artificial 
flowers about the arrangement and 
grouping of his ornaments; but to 
consult such persons about a poem !— 
And yet this, or something like it, 
Tasso did. 

One thing, however, must be re- 
membered— Tasso expected that some- 
thing might be made by the sale of the 
poem; and he perhaps thought, that 
submitting his poem, in the first in- 
stance, to a friendly censorship, might 
aid in obtaining for him the Imprima- 
tur, which was in those days what copy- 
right is in ours. It not alone gave the 
permission to print, but it secured, or 
affected to secure, a property in the 
work printed under its protection. 

Before publishing his poem, then, 
Tasso actually formed a committee of 
critics, with power to add to their 
number. This committee consisted of 
his friend Scipio Gonzaga, who after- 
wards becaine a cardinal. He was a 
friend of Tasso’s—a true friend ; but 
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he had his own purposes of ambition, 
and the character of party is, that it 
gives its own colouring to every thing. 
Scipio’s expectations from Rome, made 
him anxious that the poet's views 
should be at Jeast orthodox; and he 
appears to have been shocked at so 
many of the Christian warriors being 
represented by the poet as guilty of 
criminal excesses—less, no doubt, than 
those of the actual Crusaders, but un- 
becoming the ideal character of the 
champion of the cross. Gonzaga’s 
chief assistants were Peter Angelio da 
Barga and Flaminio de’ Nobili. Barga 
was the very man for a reviewer. 
He had lived at Constantinople—knew 
something of the Turks, He had been 
at one time, too, professor of rhetoric 
at Pisa, and was an accomplished wri- 
ter of Latin verse. Nay, more, he 
had written a poeem—* The Syriad”— 
on this same subject of the Crusades. 
It was in Latin—it was in hexameters 
—every dactyle and spondee fitted ac- 
curately into its place; and if the 
verses produced no great effect on the 
ear, it was not impossible to measure 
them with the finger. Astothenumber 
of books, the orthodox number of twelve 
was adopted by the writer, and in this 
respect it was as good as the Aineid. 
Unlike the Aneid, however, it began 
with the beginning, and went straight 
on to its purpose with the praisewor- 
thy inflexibility of a railroad, when the 
line is determined by a judicious and 
anti-picturesque committee. Of the 
poem literary history records but one 
reader, and he went no further than 
the close of the sixth book, in which 
Godfrey is left about to commence his 
march from the Propontis. Angelio 
da Barga did not issue his poem with- 
out a preface, telling, of what he had 
done, to those who, like ourselves, 
might have had the book in their hand, 
and yet be ignorant of much that it 
contained. He mentions many parti- 
culars—and there are others—in which 
he is unlike Homer and Virgil. He 
does not approve of their celebrated pro- 
fane heroes, “ neque vulgare et fabulo- 
sum aliquod bellum sed Christanum et 
communi Christianorum omnium con- 
sensu pietatis et religionis causa suscep- 
tum, et bellorum omnium, que gesta 
sunt maximum; in quo neque delec- 
tandi, neque docendi gratia monstrosis 
quibusdam narrationibus uti oporteret ; 
sed Christiani ritus Christiané adum- 
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brandi et exponendi, et ne verbum qui- 
dem interserendum quod impium illum 

deorum cultum et superstitionem redo- 

leret.” He adds, that his object is to 

write an heroic poem which shall be 

wholly free from such fables as are in- 

troduced in this kind of writing. His 

object is, he says, to draw the mind of 
youths away from fables to piety. This 

was a dangerous critic for Tasso to 

appeal to. To use fable as one of his 

instruments was, in this critic’s opi- 

nion, as little allowable to a Christian 

poet, as it would be to a believer to 

avail himself of the diabolical aid of 
magic in battle with an enemy. Alas, 

for poor Tasso! What is to become 

of his enchantments ? 

Flaminio de’ Nobili was another of 
this court of criticism. Flaminio was 
a divine, stern in his judgments. He 
was skilled in Greek, and had trans- 
lated Chrysostom. He had written 
on predestination, and when men 
thought of rising personsin the church, 
the name of Flaminio de’ Nobili was 
pretty sure to be mentioned. Jn our 
day, it probably is only known to the 
few who are interested in examining 
the details of Tasso’s history. Fla- 
minio, however, was a useful man in 
his day; nor are we sure that his 
works are not still read by those who 
never heard his name, as he had a prin- 
cipal share in the Latin translation of 
the Septuagint. Flaminio, whose hope 
of advancement depended on his pre- 
serving a character for sanctity, felt it 
easier to establish this by declaiming 
against Tasso’s love-scenes, than in any 
other way. “ Remove the love-scenes,” 
said Flaminio—* blot out all about the 
Erminias and the Armidas ; they pro- 
fane the sanctity of Godfrey's camp— 
they diminish the grandeur of the 
holy enterprise which is the subject of 
your poem. When you have done 
this, and removed all about the en- 
chanted forest, and the magic of the 
Saracens, which Barga objects to still 
more than I do, we will not hesitate 
to say that the poem is greatly im- 
proved.” The elderly gentleman with 
the two wives, one pulling out every 
white hair, and the other every black, 
was but a type of the poet. “I will”— 
said he to Barga’s criticism—*I will 
kill all the magicians in the last book, 
and thus put an end to that objection. 
I will add ten stanzas to the passage 
about Erminia—I will make a holy 
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nun of her ; but don’t ask me to leave 
her out. As to Armida—why she, to 
be sure, is too attractive; but then 
consider, the actual crusaders were 
guilty of the same faults as Rinaldo, 
without the same temptation. In in- 
creasing her seductions, I but render 
Godfrey's virtue the greater, and sup- 
ply a defence for such of the heroes as 
she has been able to wile away from 
the Christian camp.” 

Of Tasso’s controversy with his 
critics, we accidently know the minut- 
est details. The court commenced 
its sittings at Rome, in February, 1575, 
and Tasso, it is said, for the purpose 
of consulting the critics of Padua—we 
should rather think for the purpose of 
avoiding those in the eternal city— 
went to Padua. There a perpetual 
fire of letters was kept up between him 
and the gentlemen at Rome. Tasso’s 
part of the correspondence is pre- 
served. In one letter he writes— 
** You object to my placing the muse in 
heaven, since the name of muse signifies 
only sound, or song, which, in Aristo- 
tle’s opinion, cannot be in heaven.” “ I 
deny your major, inasmuch as Pythago- 
ras, Plato, Tully, and Dante, say there 
issoundin heaven. Were I torest there, 
I have four to one the best of it. But 
Aristotle admits there is musical pro- 
portion in heaven, from which, say I, 
it follows that there is a muse, or 
muses, and thus I justify myself as 
poet, philosopher, and divine. You 
object, again, that ‘I represent God- 
frey warned by a divine dream, and 
quote Aristotle as saying somnia non 
mittuntur a Deo.’ Now, | answer by 
reminding you of Homer and of Aga- 
memnon’s dream, and if that won’t 
do, then I beg of you to read St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who quotes Aris 
totle as saying that some dreams 
are demoniacal.” These controver- 
sies were conducted in the spirit 
of the times; Aristotle was cited 
against Aristotle, and poor Tasso, 


(July, 


even when he beat the,critics with 
their own weapons, was driven half 
mad by the torment of justifying 
every word of the poems. The let- 
ter which we have cited is of more 
value than would at first appear, as 
it proves that such of the Italian 
critics as endeavour to make out that 
the muse invoked in the commence- 
ment of the poem is the Virgin Mary, 
are undoubtedly wrong.* Less than 
Tasso’s own authority could not have 
been sufficient to get rid of this stranze 
conceit ; but it is plain that if he had 
thought of it at all, the defence of the 
passage would have been conducted in 
a different train of argument. The 
woman in the Apocalypse clothed with 
the sun, with the moon under her feet, 
and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars, has been, by Roman Catholic 
interpreters, identified with the Vir- 
gin; and when the crown of stars 
was given by Tasso to his Urania, 
there was sufficient resemblance to 
have created reasonable doubt as to 
whether he might not have been think- 
ing of the passage of St. John, and 
adopting the fancy of his interpre- 
ters. 

Other objections less easily answered 
connected themselves with the general 
structure of his narrative, and the 
relation which some of the episodes 
bore to the main story. 

The subject of Tasso’s poem was, 
certainly, a happy one—the recovery 
of the holy sepulchre from the infidels. 
An object which, in the early fervour 
of the crusades, had formed a bond of 
union among the warring states of 
Europe, might well be supposed to 
furnish a theme for poetry which 
would interest the sympathies of all, 
The subject seems to us to have but 
one fault—the imperfect success of 
the enterprise. The mere fact of ob- 
taining possession of Jerusalem scarcely 
satisfies the mind, which, in looking at 
the respective parties in this great 


* O Musa, ti, che di caduchi allori 
Non circondi la fronte in Helicona, 
Ma sv nel cielo fra i beati chori 
Hai di stelle immortali aurea corona, 
Tu spira al petto mio celesti ardori, 
Tu rischiara il mio canto e th perdona 
S’ intesso fregi al ver, s’ adorno in parte 
D’ altri diletti che de tuoi le carte. 


Gierusalemme, Canto i. 
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contest, feels that the true justifica- 
tion of the crusades consisted in the 
reasonable hope of planting in the 
East a European empire, which 
would have been a germ of civiliza- 
tion, and which, had it succeeded in 
establishing itself, would have ren- 
dered the plains of Syria equal in 
every thing to the most favoured re- 
gions of the earth. Think of the East 
instead of its history of rapine and 
evil of all kinds, participating in the 
spirit of improvement, which, about 
the period of the crusades had begun 
to develope itself among all the Latin 
nations. The aggressive wars of the 
Saracens were to the crusader—even 
removing entirely the more exciting 
motives of the enterprise in which he 
was engaged—a justification of the 
invasion—which was in truth but an 
act of self defence. 

To speculate, however, in this way 
on Tasso’s subject and its advantages, 
would be to do what he never did. 
With him it was a brilliant chapter in 
the history of the world. To visit 
the holy sepulchre was in the days of 
pilgrimages, the most pious act in 
which a man could engage—and to 
secure the possibility of this being 
easily accomplished, was the real mo- 
tive of those wars. 
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The powers of heaven and hell are 
represented by the poet as interested 
in the contest which is to end in the 
recovery of Jerusalem from the hands 
of the infidels. 

The poem opens with the spring of 
the year 1099. This was the third 
year since the Latins had passed into 
Asia ; they had already become mas- 
ters of Nice and Antioch, and their 
tents were now spread in the plains of 
Tortosa. The Christian princes are 
no doubt all animated with the same 
hope, but there is no one of them who 
has not his own disturbing passions, 
and these passions are to be subdued 
or made instrumental to his great 
common purpose. Few poets in our 
day would venture on Tasso’s boldly 
introducing the Eternal Father from 
his throne in heaven gazing into their 
hearts—but it must be remembered 
that this was the age of Mysteries and 
Moralities, and that in reality the 
seriousness of tone in which Tasso 
writes on such subjects is his great 
peculiarity. The passage is not ill 
translated by Fairfax, but we think 
that the language used in his third 
line is far from being an equiva- 
lent for the Italian it Padre Eterno, 
and this is a case in which scrupulous 
accuracy was required. 


‘* The sullen season now was come and gone 
That forced them, late, cease from their noble war, 
When God Almighty, from his lofty throne 
Sat in those parts of heaven that purest are, 
As high above the clear stars every one 
As it is hence up to the highest star, 
Looked down, and all at once this world beheld, 
Each land, each city, country, town and field. 


** All things he viewed, at last in Syria stayed 
Upon the Christian lords his gracious eye ; 
That won’drous look wherewith he oft surveyed 
Men’s secret thoughts that most concealed lie, 
He cast on puissant Godfrey, that assayed 
To drive the Turks from Sion’s bulwarks high, 
And full of zeal and faith, esteemed light 
All wordly honour, empire, treasure, might. 


‘‘In Baldwin next he spied another thought, 
Whom spirits proud to vain ambition move: 
Tancred he saw his life’s joy set at naught, 

So woe begone was he with pains of love: 
Beemond the conquered folk of Antioch brought 
The gentle yoke of Christian rule to prove, 

He taught them laws, statutes and customs new, 
Arts, crafts, obedience and religion true.” 


When the hidden secrets of all are 
seen, an angel is summoned to com- 
municate to Godfrey that he is elected 


in the councils of heaven, chieftain 
over all the rest, and commander of 
the army of the faithful :— 
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Chieftain of the rest 
**T choose him here. The earth shall him allow. 
His fellows late shall be his subjects now. 

























‘* This said the angel, swift himself prepared 
To execute the charge imposed aright : 
In form of airy uae fair embared 
His spirits pure were subject to our sight ; 
Like to a man in show and shape he fared, 
But full of heavenly majesty and might, 
A stripling seemed he thrice five winters old, 
And radiant beams adorned his locks of gold. 


“* Of silver wings he took a shining pair 
Fringed with gold, unwearied, nimble, swift, 
With these he parts the winds, the clouds, the air, 
And over earth and seas himself doth lift ; 
Thus did he cut the spheres and circles fair, 
And the pure skies with sacred feathers cleft, 
On Lebanon at first his foot he set, 

And shook his wings with rory May-dews wet. 






“‘ Then to Tortosa’s confines swiftly sped 
The sacred messenger with headlong flight ; 
Above the Eastern wave appeared red 
The rising sun yet scantly half in sight ; 
Godfrey even then his morn devotions said 
As was his custom, when, with Titan bright 
Appeared the angel in his shape divine, 

hose glory far obscured Phebus’ shine.” 





The angel communicates the divine 
message and vanishes. Godfrey calls 
a council of war, which is successively 
addressed by himself and Peter the 











sensions among the Christian princes, 
which have hitherto rendered abortive 
the efforts to take Jerusalem. Peter 
finds the cause of dissension to be— 





Hermit. Godfrey dwells on the dis- 












‘¢ Commanding power to sundry given, 
In thought, opinion, worth, estate, uneven. 


Where divers lords divided empire hold, 

Where causes be by gifts, not justice, tried, 

Where offices be falsely bought and sold, 

Needs must the lordship there from virtue slide ; 
Of friendly parts one body then uphold, 

Create one head the rest to rule and guide, 

To one the regal power and sceptre give, 

That henceforth may your king and sovereign live.” 





The advice is followed with enthu- 
siasm, and the general orders a re- 
view of his armies for the following 








this is a dangerous privilege which he 
assumes, and he often makes odd use 
of it, as for instance, when he de- 






day. We transcribe from Fairfax this 


scribes his French bishops singing mass 
living picture. Fairfax is never accu- 


in the morning with jolly notes and 
rate, but there is stir and movement’ clear, all which has no warrant or 
in all he does, and in single touches apology from anything in the origi- 
he often surpasses his original. Still, nal, 













‘** The golden sun rose from the silver wave, 
And with his beams enamel’d every green, 
When up arose each warrior bold and brave 
Glist’ring in filed steel and armours sheen, 
With jolly plumes their crests adorned they have, 
And all tofore their chieftain mustered been ; 
He, from a mountain, cast his curious sight 
On every footman and on every knight. 
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‘* My mind, time’s enemy, oblivion’s foe, 

Disposer true of each note-worthy thing, 

O let thy virtuous might avail me so, 
That I each troop and captain great may sing, 

That in this glorious war did famous grow, 
Forgot till now by time’s ill handeling ; 

This work, derivéd from thy treasures dear, 

Let all times hearken, never age outwear. 


*“‘ The French came foremost battailous and bold, 
Late led by Hugo, brother to their king, 
From France the isle that rivers four enfold 
With rolling streams descending from their spring ; 
But Hugo dead, the lily fair of gold, 
Their wonted ensign, they tofore them bring 
Under Clotharius great, a captain good 
And hardy knight, ysprung of princes’ blood. 


‘* A thousand were they in strong armours clad; 
Next whom there marched forth another band, 
That number, nature, and instruction had, 
Like them to fight far off or charge at hand, 
All valiant Normans, by Lord Robert lad, 
The native duke of that renowned land ; 
Two bishops next their standards proud upbear, 
‘** Called reverend William, and good Ademare. 


‘* Their jolly notes they chanted loud and clear, 
On merry mornings, at the mass divine, 
And horrid helms high on their heads they bear, 
When their fierce courage they to war incline ; 
The first four hundred horsemen gathered near 
To Orange town, and Jands that it confine ; 
But Ademare the Poggian youth brought out, 
In number like, in hard assays as stout. 


‘“* Baldwin his ensign fair did next despread 

Among his Boulougniers of noble fame, 

His brother gave him all his troops to lead 
When he commander of the field became. 

The Count Carinto did him straight succeed, 
Grave in advice, well skilled in Mars his game, 

Four hundred brought he; but so many thrice 

Led Baldwin, clad in gilden arms of price. 


‘* Guelpho next them the land and place possessed, 

Whose fortunes good with his great acts agree, 

By his Italian sire from th’ House of Est 
Well could he bring his noble pedigree, 

A German born, with rich possessions blest, 
A worthy branch sprung from the Guelphian tree ; 

*T wixt Rhene and Danubie the land contained 

He ruled, where Suaves and Rhetians whilom reigned. 


‘*His mother’s heritage was this and right, 
To which he added more by conquest got, 
From thence approved men of passing might, 
He brought, that death or danger feared not ; 
It was their wont in feasts to spend the night, 
And pass cold days in baths and houses hot, 
Five thousand late, of which now scantly are 
The third part left, such is the chance of war. 


‘* The nation then with crisped locks and fair, 
That dwell betwhen the seas, and Ardenne wood, 
Where Moselle streams and Rhene the meadows wear, 
A batten soil, for grain, for pasture good, 
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Their islanders with them, who oft repair 
Their earthen bulwarks ’gainst the ocean flood, 

The flood, elsewhere that ships and barks devours, 

But there drowns cities, countries, towns, and towers. 


** Both in one troop, and but a thousand all, 
Under another Robert fierce they run ; 
Then th’ English squadron, soldiers stout and tall, 
By William led, their sovereign'’s younger son, 
These archers be, and with them come withal, 
A people near the northern pole that won, 
Whom Ireland sent from loughs and forests hoar, 
Divided far by sea from Europe's shore. 





“« Tancredie next, nor ’mongst them all was one, 
Rinald except, a prince of greater might ; 
With majesty his noble countenance shone, 
High were his thoughts, his heart was bold in fight, 
No shameful vice his worth had overgone, 
His fault was love, by unadvised sight, 
Bred in the dangers of adventurous arms, 
And nursed with griefs, with sorrows, woes, #nd harms. 
































“‘ Fame tells that on that ever-blessed day, 
When Christian swords with Persian blood were died, 
The furious prince Tancredie from that fray 
His coward foes chaced through forests wide, 
Till tired with the fight, the heat, the way, 
He sought some place to rest his weary side, 
And drew him near a silver stream, that played 
Among wild herbs, under the greenwood shade. 






** A Pagan damsel there unwares he met, 
In shining steel, all save her visage fair, 
Her hair unbound she made a wanton net 
Tocatch sweet breathing from the cooling air. 
On her at gaze his longing looks he set; 
Sight, wonder ; wonder, love; love bred his care ; 
Olove, O wonder! love new born, new bred, 
Now grown, now armed, this champion captive led. 


‘* Her helm the virgin don’d, and but some wight 
She feared might come to aid them as they fought, 
Her courage yearned to have assailed the knight, 
Yet thence she fled, uncompanied, unsought, 
And left her image in his heart ypright, 
Her sweet idea wandered through his thought, 
Her shape, her gesture, and her place in mind 
He kept, and blew love's fires with that wind. 


“« Well might you read his sickness in his eyes, 
Their banks were full, their tide was at the flow, 
His a far off, his hurt within him lies, 
His hopes unsprung, his cares were fit to mow. 
Eight hundred horse, from Champaign came, he guies, 
hampaign, a land where wealth, ease, pleasure grow, 
Rich nature’s pomp and pride, the Tirrhene main 
There woos the hills, hills woo the vallies plain. 


“ Two hundred Greeks came next, in fight well tried, 
Not surely armed in steel or iron strong, 
But each a glave had pendant by his side, 
Their bows and quivers at their shoulders hung, 
Their horses well inured to chace and ride, 
In diet spare, untired with labour long, 
Ready to charge and to retire at will, 
Though broken, scattered, fled, they skirmish still.” 
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Among the warriors is Rinaldo, the 
creation of Tasso’s own imagination. 
Him he makes ancestor of the House 
of Ferrara, and ascribes to him some 
of the acts of Alfonso. In fact, in Ri- 
naldo we may fancy the duke’s charac- 
ter drawn as it first presented itself to 
Tasso. The review is altogether well 
imagined and well described. An im- 
mediate march to Jerusalem is order- 
ed by Godfrey. The expedition, which 
is intended to be secret, cannot, of 
course be concealed, and Aladin, the 
pagan King of Jerusalem makes his 
preparations for the defence of the 
city. He destroys all the buildings 
in the vicinity that could be of use to 
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the Franks—he poisons all the springs 
and wells, and fortifies the city as he 
best can. Aid was likely to suggest 
itself to an experienced captain in 
those days, which is not often resorted 
to in ours, though the stories of the 
Wallensteins and Napoleons show that 
the old feeling of superstitious expec- 
tation of help from destiny still sways 
the soldier’s breast, and that we have 
not as good right as we may imagine 
to smile at Aladin, when we find him 
employing a magician’s aid. In Ismeno, 
the magician, are combined not only 
all the usual elements that make up 
the character of sorcerer, but we have 
the additional ingredient of apostasy : 


** A Christian once, Macon he now adores ; 

Nor could he quite his wonted faith forsake ; 
But in his wicked arts both oft implores, 

Help from the Lord and aid from Pluto blacke.” 


In the Christian church at Jerusa- 
lem is an image of the virgin, the 
object of peculiar veneration. An 
hundred lamps burn before it night 


and day, and she is honoured with 
offerings of myrrh, and frankincense, 
and gold. ‘ This idol,” says Is- 


meno, 


** This idol I would have removed away 

From thence, and by your princely hand transport. 
In Macon’s sacred temple safe it lay, 

Which then I will enchant in wondrous sort, 
That while the image in that church doth stay, 

No strength of arms shall win this noble fort, 
Or shake this puissant wall; such passing might 
Have spells and charms, if they be said aright.” 


The image is transferred forcibly 
from the house of Christian worship 
to the heathen temple; but lo! a 
miracle. Morning comes, and it has 
disappeared, and is nowhere to be 
found. However, the hard heart of 
the tyrant does not believe. He 
fancies that his Christian subjects 
have made away with it, and he orders 
an indiscriminate slaughter of them. 
In these circumstances, Sophronia, a 


Christian maiden, for the purpose of 
saving her people from the effect of 
this savage mandate, accuses herself of 
the crime. Olindo, her lover, insists 
that her self-accusation is false—that 
the guilt is his ; and in this effort of 
each to save the other, both are near 
being sacrificed, for she had already 
been dragged to the pyre, and he- de- 
manded to share her fate, if he could 
not save her. 


‘* The lovers standing in this doleful wise, 
A warrior bold unwares approached near, 
In uncouth arms yclad and strange disguise, 
From countries far, but new arrived there; 
A savage tigress on her helmet lies, 
The famous badge Clorinda used to bear. 
* * 


‘* She scorned the arts that seely women use— 
Another thought her nobler honour fed ; 
Her lofty hand would of itself refuse 
To touch the dainty needle or nice thread ; 
She hated chambers, closets, secret mews, 
And in broad fields her life the maiden led. 
Proud were her looks, yet sweet though stern and stout, 
Her dame, a dove, thus brought an eagle out. 
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** While she was young, she used, with tender hand, * 
The foaming steed with froary bit to steer ; 


To tilt and tournay, wrestle in the sand, 
To leave with speed Atlanta swift areare ; 
Through forests wild and unfrequented land, 
To chase the lion, boar, or rugged bear,” 


In this striking manner is Clorinda 
introduced, who obtains from the king 
the deliverance of the prisoners. 
Clorinda is destined to act an impor- 


tant part through the poem; and we 


cannot but think the episode of So- 
phronia and Olindo, if it had no merits 
of its own to redeem it from the cen- 
sure of those critics who, admitting 
its beauty, describe it as misplaced at 
the commencement of the poem, might 
have been perused with less fastidious- 
ness, when regarded with relation to 
Clorinda. Tasso appears to have re- 
garded the objection arising from the 
fact of Sophronia and Olindo bearing 
no future part in the action of the 


poem, as an objection of more value 
than it appears to us, Clorinda is, in 
truth, the figure that stands prominent 
in the picture, and we agree with 
Metastasio in thinking that, even if 


this were not the case, it would bea 
sufficient justification of the scene to 


say, that it exhibits what it was abso- 
lutely necessary to bring, in the 
strongest manner, before the eyes of 


the reader at the commencement of 
the poem—the tyranny of Aladin and 
the wretched condition of the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of Jerusalem. The 
contest among the critics, to whom 
Tasso submitted the poem, and his own 
defence of the episode, have produced a 
curious effect. From Tasso we learn 
that the passage gave pleasure to Alfon- 
so,and on that account among others he 
wished to preserve it—indulgere genio 
et principi.* This has led Serassi to 
the notion that in Sophronia we are to 
look for a portrait of Leonora of Este; 
and Ginguené, a firm believer in the 
romance of the Loves of Tasso and 
Leonora, finds in the modest youth 
who would save her from destruction 


or share her fate, a picture of Tasso 


himself. It is really astonishing how, 
when such fancies are once suggested, 
the mind finds support in trifles lighter 
than air for the conclusions at which 
it would fain arrive. The first men- 
tion of Sophronia contains these 


words :— 


**« Vergine era fra lor di gia matura 
Verginitate, d’ alti pensieri et regi.” 


And this gives Ginguené occasion to 
say, although the resemblance was 
never suggested by any writer before 
Serassi—“ Of all Tasso’s poems in 
praise of the Princess Leonora, the 
most flattering was the description 
given of her under the name of So- 
ee in the second canto of the 
erusalem”— 


“Tout le monde la reconnait dans 
cette vierge d’un age mfr, pleine de 
hautes et royales pensées, dont la beauté 
n’a de prix & ses propres yeux qu’ en ce 
qu’ elle ajoute du lustre & sa vertu; dont 
le mérite le plus grand est de cacher tout 
son mérite dans la retraite et de fuir seule 


et négligée les louanges et les regards, 
On croit voir s’avancer Léonore elle 
méme en voyant marcher Sophronie les 
yeux baissés couverte d’ un voile dans 
une attitude modeste et fitre, vetue d’ un 
air qui fait douter si elle est parée ou né- 
gligée, si c’ est le hasard ou l’art quia 
orné son visage; on ne voit qu’ elle 
enfin que le Tasse ait pu vouloir 
peindre par ce dernier trait.—* Sa négli- 
gence est un artifice de la nature de 
l'amour, du ciel qui l’aime.”+ Mais ou 
n’ a pas fait assez d’ attention a’ Olinde, 
ace jeune amant aussi modeste qu’ elle 
est belle, qui désire beaucoup, espére peu 
et ne demande rien.{ Qui peut douter 
que le Tasse dans les premiers transports 











* Letter to Gonzaga, 15th April, 1575. 
+ Di natura, d’amor, de’ cieli amici 
Le negligenze sue sono artifici. 


} Ei che modesto é si com’ essa é bella 


Brdma assai, poco spera, ¢ nulla chiede. 
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de cette noble passion n’ ait voulu se re- 
présenter lui méme ; qne plus d’ une fois 
il ne se fat fait une idée ctleste du bon- 
heur de mourir avec une femme adorée et 
de !’ immoler pour elle; qu’ il n’ ait saisi 
avidement cette occasion uniqne d’ expri- 
mer des veeux, qui peutétre en indiquaient 
@’ autres qu’ il n’avrait osé avouer de 
méme ? ‘*O mort complétement heu- 
reuse, dit Olinde, oh que mes souffrances 
seront douces et fortunées si mon sein 
joint 4 ton sein, ma bouche collée a la 
tienne j’obtiens d'y exhaler mon ame, si 
venant a défailler en méme temps tu 
rends en moi tes derniers soupirs.’ * Cet 
episode est un defaut dans son poeme. 
Tous les amis qu’il consulta le sentirent, 
tous insisterent pour qu’il le retranchat; 
il le sentit comme eux, il l’avoua méme et 
refusa toujours de consentir & ce sacri- 
fice; l’interét de la perfection de son 
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ouvrage se tut devant un intérét plus 
cher.” 

On clouds such as this is the whole 
fabric of the romance of Tasso’s love 
built. The dream would not be worth 
disproving, but for the inferences that 
have been drawn from it with respect to 
Tasso’s state of mind, and the charac- 
ter of his treatment. But of this 
hereafter. The crusaders, in their 
advance to Jerusalem, have now 
reached Emmaus, and fix their tents 
for the night. Argantes and Alethes 
come as an embassy from the king of 
Egypt. Alethes tells Godfrey the 
dangers of the enterprise in which he 
is engaged, and the little dependence 
that can be placed on the aid of the 
Greeks, on which he was supposed to 
calculate :— 


** Trust you the monarch of the Greekish land ? 
That reed will break, and breaking, wound your hand. 


** The Greekish faith is like that half-cut tree, 


By which men take wild elephants in Ind, 
A thousand times it hath beguiled thee, 
As firm as waves in seas, or leaves in wind. 
Will they who erst denied you passage free 
(Passage to all men free by use and kind) 
Fight for your sake ? or on them do you trust 
To spend their blood that could scarce spare their dust ?” 


He is told in reply, that the reliance 


of the Christian is on other powers 


than those of flesh and blood. If 


Egypt will assist, well and good; but 


in any event, the enterprise cannot be 


abandoned. The fury of Argantes is 
awakened by this reply :— 


** Who scorneth peace shall have his fill of war,’ 


“ He said,—and took his mantle’s foremost part,t 
And ’gan the same together fold and wrap ; 
Then ~ again, with fell and spiteful heart 
L 


(So 


ons roar enclosed in train or trap) : 


‘ Thou proud despiser of inconstant Mart, 
I bring thee war, and peace closed in this lap: 
Take quickly one, thou hast no time to muse ; 
If peace, we rest; we fight, if war thou chuse!’ 


‘* His semblant fierce, and speeches proud, provoke 
The soldiers all, war, war, at once to cry; 
Nor could they tarry till their chieftain spoke ; 
But, for the knight was more enflamed hereby, 


* Canto ii., Stanza 55. 


+ Indi il suo manto per lo lembo prese, 
Curvollo, et fenne un seno, e'l seno sporto, 
Cosi pur anco @ ragionar riprese, Sc. 

* . * * ™ 7 


Parve, ch’ aprendo il seno, indi trahesse 
Il furor pazzo, et la discordia fera, Se. 


Gierusalemme, Canto li. 
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His lap he opened, and spread forth his cloak ;‘ 
To mortal war, he says, I you defy; 

And this he uttered, with fell rage and hate, 

And seemed of Janus church t’ undo the gate. 


“It seeméd Fury, Discord, Madness fell 
Flew from his lap, when he unfolds the same."* 


This remarkable picture is taken coming presents. The next morning 
almost in words from Livy—“ Tum _ the Christian army comes in view of 
Romanus, sinu ex toga facto. ‘ Hic,’ Jerusalem. The exultation with which 
inquit, ‘vobis bellum et pacem porta- it is beheld is well described. It will 
mus; utrum placet sumite.’ Sub hanc depend on the state of mind in which 
vocem, haud minus ferociter, daret the reader is, whether he is pleased or 
utrum vellet succlamatum est; et quum not, with the imitation—or we had 
is iterum sinu effuso bellum dare dicis- almost said translation from Virgil, 
set, accipere se omnes responderunt.” with which the description opens. 

The envoys are dismissed with be- 


* Ecco a _— Gierusalem si vede, 
Ecco additar Gierusalem si scorge ; 
Ecco da mille voci unitamente 


Gierusalemme salutar si sente.” 






** Videmus 
Italiam—Italiam primus conclamat Achates ; 

Italiam leto socii clamore salutant.” 

fEneid iii, 523. 


But what follows is far better, and of the affectionate simplicity of the 
is Tasso’s own; we are compelled to original is lost—we feel this especially 
transcribe from Fairfax—but, beau- in the three last lines of the first stanza 
tiful as the passage is in Fairfax, much of our quotation— 









** To that delight which the first sight did breed, 
Which pleaséd so the secret of their thought— 
A deep repentance did forthwith succeed, 
That renew'd fear and trembling with it brought, 
Scantly they durst their feeble eyes dispread 
Upon that town, where Christ was sold and bought, 
Where for our sins he, faultless, suffered pain, 
There where he died, and where he lived again.+ 


** Soft words, low speech, deep sobs, sweet sighs, salt tears, 

Rose from their hearts, with joy and pleasure mixt, 

For thus fares he the Lord aright that fears : 
Fear on Devotion, Joy on Faith is fixt, 

Such noise their passions make, as when one hears 
The hoarse sea-waves roar hollow rocks betwixt ; 

Or as the wind in holts and rocky greaves, 

A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves. 





* Ceu clausas acies gremioque effunderet arma. 
Silius Italicus, Pun. ii. 389. 


+ Osano a pena d’ inalzar la vista, 
Ver la citta di Christo albergo eletto, 
Dove more, dove sepulto fue, 

Dove por rivesti le membra sue. 


t~ Tum sonus auditur gravior, tractimque susurrant; 
Frigidus ut quondam sylvis immurmurat auster, 
Ut mare solicitum stridet refluentibus undis. 
Virgil, Georg. iv 
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‘** Their naked feet trod on the dusty way, 
Following the ensample of their zealous guide ; 
Their scarfs, their crests, their plumes; and feathers gay, 
They quickly doft, and willing laid aside.” 
* * * - 


The watchman on the tower of 
Zion beholds the coming army, and 
Aladin ascends a turret which com- 
mands a view of the whole surround- 
ing country. He is accompanied by 
Erminia, whose father had perished 
the year before in the siege of Antioch, 
and who was herself enamoured of 
Tancred. In a passage closely imi- 
tated from that in the Iliad, where 
Helen points out the Grecian chiefs to 
Priam, we have Aladin questioning 
Erminia as to the respective leaders, 
who appear before the walls of Jeru- 


salem. She speaks with affected anger 
and disdain of Tancred—Tancred 
knows nothing of her love, and he is 
enamoured of Clorinda, for she, it 
appears, is the pagan damsel whom 
he had met at the fountain, as we have 
seen in a former part of the story.— 
(Ante, page 86.) While Erminia is de- 
claiming against him, Clorinda, who is 
foremost in the defence of the city, en- 
counters Tancred. He is wholly ua- 
suspicious of what enemy he is com- 
bating. However, her casque falls 
from her head. 


** About her shoulders shone her golden locks, 
Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks.” 


The championess defies Tancred to 
single combat, We have from him 
in reply an impassioned declaration of 
love. The accidents of the day sepa- 
rate them, for a troop of flying pagans, 
pursued by a party of the faithful, 
hurry her along, and a soldier unfor- 
tunately wounds her in the neck. 
Tancred “ flew on the villain,” whose 
flight terminates this adventure, to 
give rise to another. 


In the fight before the town, Dudon, 
the leader of a band of adventurers, 
is slain. Rinaldo presses on to the 
very walls of the city ; but Godfrey, at 
the moment when it seemed likely to 
be taken, orders a retreat. 

The Powers of Evil are terrified by 
the aspect which affairs now wear, and 
a council of devils, which Milton has 
not hesitated to imitate, is held :— 


‘** The dreary trumpet blew a dreadful blast, 
And rumbled through the lands and kingdoms under ; 
Through wasteness wide it roared, and hollows vast, 
And filled the deep with horror, fear, and wonder : 
Not half so dreadful noise the tempests cast, 
That fall from skies with storms of hail and thunder ; 
Not half so loud the whistling winds do sing, 
Broke from the earthen prisons of their king.” 


Except in the picture of his princi- 
pal demon, whom he calls Pluto, 
Tasso has not deviated from the me- 
dizval notions of the evil spirit. The 
inferior devils are misshapen brutes of 
one kind or another—sphinxes and 
centaurs—women with fish's tails— 
men with snakes for hair, and such 
like—and they seem rather to have 
the wish for mischief, than any great 
power in effecting it. However, they 
are advised by their leader to create, 
as they best can, dissensions among 
Godfrey’s army. The speech of Pluto 


is a long one, and they are off before 
it is over. Had Godfrey’s only ene- 
mies been devils yard-long-tailed, Jeru- 
salem could not have resisted for 
another day; but the devils were under 
the dominion of man, and thus. en- 
abled to do mischief ten-fold greater 
than if left to their own devices ; and 
there was also in the service of evil an 
instrumentality greater than theirs. 
The sultan of Damascus was a more 
Seeenene enemy than Pluto, for he 
na 


* A niece, a nice and tender dame, 
Peerless in wit, in nature’s blessings rich: 
To all deceit she could her beauty frame; 


False, fair, and young, a virgin and a witch.” 
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It is impossible, of course, that 
we should recount all her wiles. We 
are not quite satisfied either with 
any of the translators of Tasso. 
From some change in the meaning of 
words since his time, or from occa- 
sional carelessness, Fairfax has spoiled 
very many of the particular traits ; 
and for delicacy and playfulness is sub- 
stituted strange coarseness. Wiffen 
is free from this fault, but his style is 
so overloaded with words, that to us it 
is quite intolerable. When in the 
progress of our examination of the Ita- 
lian poets, we shall have to compare 
Ariosto’s Alcina with Armida—for she, 
our readers must have anticipated, is 
the fair mischief-maker—we may have 
more to say on this subject. Mean- 
while, the lady appears in the Chris- 


tian camp. Eustace, the younger 
brother of Godfrey, is the first to fall 
a captive to her charms: he leads her 
to the tent of the Duke; she relates 
a well-feigned story of grievances— 
her uncle has despoiled her of her 
throne of Damascus, her rightful in- 
heritance, and would fain poison her, 
She entreats of Godfrey to grant her 
a small escort of his soldiers to Da. 
mascus, where she has some faithful 
adherents. The general is touched 
by the sorrows of the fair suppliant ; 
but he cannot allow his army to be 
diverted from the sacred purpose to 
which their services are bound. When 
Jerusalem is conquered, he vows, on 
the honour of a knight, to redress all 
her wrongs. 


** At this the princess bent her eyes to ground, 

And stood unmoved, though not unmarked, a space ; 

The secret bleeding of her inward wound 
Shed heavenly dew upor her angel's face. 

‘Poor wretch,’—quoth she, in tears and sorrow drowned— 
* Death be thy peace, the grave thy resting-place, 

Since such thy hap, that, lest thou mercy find, 

The gentlest heart on earth is proved unkind. 


*«¢ And for the modest love of maidenhood 
Bids me not sojourn with these armed men, 
Oh, whither shall I fly? What secret wood 
Shall hide me from the tyrant? Or what den, 
What rock, what vault, what cave, can do me good? 
No, no, where death is sure, it resteth then 
To scorn his power, ard be it therefore seen, 
Armida lived, and died,—both,—like a Queen.’ 


** With that she looked as if a proud disdain 
Kindled displeasure in her noble mind ; 
The way she came, she turned her steps again, 
With gestures sad, but in disdainful kind.” 


Godfrey at last relents, and con- 
sents that ten knights shall accompany 
her. Her arts are described, both in 
her efforts to captivate the ten, and to 
win others to desert the camp. 

In our analysis of the introductory 
cantos of the poem the whole subject is 
proposed—the purposes of Godfrey— 
the powers opposed to him—and the re- 
sources of both. There would be no 
object in continuing the narrative of the 
poem. If we fall out with the magic 
of Tasso, it is rather because it is 
dwelt on too long, than that we think 
it unsuitable. The wonders fatigue 
us. Asin Thalaba, we are often in- 
clined to indulge the natural feeling 
which is expressed in the involuntary 
exclamation, when some new sorcery 


is practised on the fatigued senses of 
the hero— 


‘“* Every where Magic! The Arabian’s 
heart 
Yearned after human intercourse.” 


Tasso had his answer to these objections, 
which does not, we think, quite fairly 
meet the difficulties of the case. Magic 
was the belief of the age which he was 
describing ; the facts which he related 
were all to be found in the chronicles 
of the Crusades. No doubt, this would 
be a perfect answer, if the meaning of 
the objection was, that he had vio- 
lated the truth of manners; but the 
objection went deeper, and can- 
not, we think, be wholly answered. 
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To ourselves we own that the en- 





imps, has nothing like the effect of 
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chanted forest, guarded with Ismeno’s _Lucan’s sacred grove— 


‘* Lucus erat longo nunquam violatus ab evo, 
Obscurum cingens connexis aera ramis, 
Et gelidas alté submotis solibus umbras. 
Hune non ruricole Panes, &c. 


sed barbara ritu 


Sacra defn, structz diris altaribus are: 
Omnis et humanis lustrata cruoribus arbos. 


Illic et volucres metuunt insidere ramis, 


Attonitos —~ 


Et lustris recubare ferz 


Arboribus suus horror inest 
Ipse situs putrique facit jam robore pallor 








—— jam fama ferebat 
Sepe cavas motu terre mugire cavernas. 


Roboraque amplexos circumfulsisse dracones. 
Non illum cultu populi propriore frequentant 


Sed cessere deis 


Theenchantments in Tasso are rather 
depending on tricks of the magician than 
the ancient sanctity of the grove itself. 
Indeed, we almost prefer the opening 
of Mason’s Caractacus, and his Druid 
grove, to Tasso’s. Still, one thing is 
to be considered, that Tasso’s manner 
is to bring out in detail his whole pic- 
ture. Nothing is done by single 
suggestive words. That the effects, 
which Tasso intended to produce, 
have been produced, the testimony 
of the centuries that have passed 
since his great poem was written, 
is conclusive. 

With what care every word of the 
poem was weighed we have evidence 
in his letters. Not alone was it the 
subject of his continual meditation 
from his eighteenth to his thirty-second 
year—the period at which it was sub- 
mitted to Gonzaga and his assistants— 
but it actually” became the subject of 
his dreams. Alterations of words, to 
which objections occurred to him in 
sleep, are recorded. Perhaps this was 
one of the symptoms of approaching 
insanity. 

In the Essays on Mental Derange- 
ment, of the late Dr. Cheyne, he 
warns his readers that any pursuit, 
however innocent, may be carried so 
far as to interfere with the sound ac- 
tion of the mind; and he tells of a 


Hanc jubet immisso sylvam procumbere ferro 
Nam vicina operi, belloque intacta priori 
Inter nudatos stabat densissima montes.” 





* 1575, 









case in which a man was wise enough 
resolutely to give up the taste of col- 
lecting pictures, when he found that 
even at church he could not withdraw 
his attention from the absorbing pas- 
sion. Southey, a man whose support 
was earned by literary exertions, and 
who was compelled to work hard, and 
on a great variety of subjects, felt it 
necessary altogether to discontinue any 
line of study when he found that it 
began to affect his dreams, and it is 
not without an ominous feeling of 
the coming evil that a reader of 
Tasso’s letters, peruses the following 
passage :—“ To-night I awaked with 
this verse in my mouth, 


‘ Ei duo che manda il nero adusto suolo,’ 


and, while repeating it, I recollected 
that the epithet “nero,” black, is 
not suitable, since an adust soil is 
rather white than black, and the 
dark colour of the ground is a proof 
of fatness and humidity. I again 
fell asleep, and in a dream I read in 
Strabo, that the sand of Ethiopia and 
Arabia is extremely white, and this 
morning I found the passage.” Other 
instances of the same kind occur in 
his letters of this date.* Suspicions 
of all his friends began to suggest 
themselves—his letters, he began to 
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believe were intercepted—bodily dis- 
ease soon made its distinct appear- 
ance. He suffered from incessant 
head-aches, and a quartan fever which 
visited him each year was now earlier 
in its access, and prolonged its visit to 
a Jater period of the year than usual 
—but the mental fever was worse— 
suspicion of others was followed by a 
yet more dangerous symptom. The 
disease, which in Catholic countries is 
called the “ Scruples,” which is the 
torment of popular confessors and 
physicians, who do not know how to 
deal with a nervousness, that if it be 
madness, assumes much of the appear- 
ance of ratiocination, and defies all 
treatment, was on him. His imagi- 
nation, busy with inventing incanta- 
tions and exorcisms, at last led him to 
suspect that in this dabbling with the 
black art he was, perhaps, guilty of 
magic—at all events he had used pro- 
hibited books, and was not unlikely to 
be accused of heresy. Under these 
circumstances he thought his safest 
course was again to submit his sus- 
pected poem to other critics. Their 
examination, of course, led to new ob- 
jections, new alterations, and new de- 
fences of the impeached passages, 
Tasso invented an allegory to explain 
away all that appeared too marvel- 
lous ; and the allegory, though never 
thought of till the poem was com- 
pleted, so pleased him that he began 
to believe he must unconsciously have 
been influenced by it all along. All 
would not do. The very word mago, 
(magian or magician) savoured of he- 
resy, and the line of defence on which 
Tasso was now thrown, made him fear 
that his secret enemies (for he now 
fancied every one was his enemy) had 
already accused him to the inquisi- 
tion. So much bustle could not be 
made about a manuscript poem, with- 
out suggesting to the printers that 
some money might be made of it, and 
Tasso was threatened with spurious 
editions. Nothing could in reality be 
more kind than every one was to him. 
Alfonso made“interest in every quar- 
ter, to have any spurious edition of the 
work prohibited. Never was there a 
period of his life in which more anx- 
ious attention was paid to his comforts 
and wishes than now. If the critics 
were barking, after all it was he him- 
self that had enkennelled them with 
their prey,—and to prevent areviewer 


from finding fault would be to silence 
him for good and all. Actual insanity, 
however, had now manifested itself. 
Dislikes of individuals, with all the or- 
dinary symptoms of disease were pre- 
sent. He spoke of attempts to poison 
him. At last came fits of vio- 
lence, and he flew at one of the ser- 
vants of the Duchess of Urbino in 
her chambers, with a dagger. 

A letter of Veniero, then resident 
at Ferrara, mentions his being on this 
incarcerated, but he adds that this 
was not for punishment, but with the 
hope of cure. Indeed every letter of 
Tasso, in the midst of all his suspicions, 
proves to demonstration that this was 
the single object of his being placed un- 
der any restraint, for in every one of 
them he promises that, if released, he 
will no longer refuse to take medicine. 
It is not indeed easy to imagine treat- 
ment more judicious than that which was 
at first adopted. He wasat once allowed 
his liberty, and invited to the palace 
of Belriguardo. ‘ The prince,” says 
Tasso, “acted like a father or a bro- 
ther.” To relieve his mind on the 
subject of heresy, he made him, in 
the first instance, present himself at 
the office of the Inquisition at Ferrara, 
to be examined as to his faith. The 
Inquisitor gave him absolution. This 
was, it seems, too easily granted, for 
the poor sufferer began to fear the 
absolution was invalid, from the want 
of certain usual formalities. Alofnso’s 
reconciliation, too, he feared was less 
entire than it seemed to be. This 
system of self-torture went on, till 
it was found necessary to remove 
him to Ferrara, to the Friary of St. 
Francis, and he wrote from that re- 
treat to Alfonso, that as soon as he 
was cured he wished to become a friar. 
He wrote accusations of himself to 
the Inquisition—entreating to have the 
case examined at Rome—which do not 
appear to have been forwarded. In 
these letters, and in those to Alfonso, 
we think we can detect not alone, or 
even chiefly, the wish to clear himself 
of the charge of heresy, but the de- 
sire, under any pretence, to escape 
from Ferrara. 

Diseases proceeding from inflamma- 
tion of the brain are in general worse 
in summer ; and, after a violent pa- 
roxysm of actual and undeniable mad- 
ness, in July, 1577, Tasso fled from 
Ferrara. ‘Three-and-twenty years be- 
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fore, he had last seen his sister, and in 
that interval time and change had been 
busy. Childhood had passed away, 
and the early life of womanhood ; and 
the romance and reality of her life had 
now brought her to an early widow- 
hood, with grown up sons and tall 
daughters. She lived at Sorrento, and 
with her Tasso sought a shelter. He 
changed clothes with a poor shepherd 
whom he met on his road, and under 
that disguise appeared at his sister’s 
house. She was alone at the moment. 
The insane man told a wild story of 
her brother Torquato’s life being in 
danger from some enemies, and that 
she, by writing some letters, could 
procure him protection. She fainted 
with excess of grief; and he was calmed 
by knowing that there was one human 
heart by which he was regarded with 
affection. With her he remained for 
some little time. The beauties of Sor- 
rento can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Cornelia and her children did all that 
was possible for Tasso’s restoration. 
Manso, who relates the incident, makes 
the affecting remark, that Tasso now 
for the first time in his life enjoyed a 
home. 

Could a residence like this be kept 
clear of the apothecaries, it is probable 
that it might do much for health ; but 
conspiracies to cure a madman are 
more apt to do mischief than those of 
which the poor fellow himself is dream- 
ing. The strongest cathartics were 
prescribed ; the widow thought to out- 
wit the apothecary, and drenched poor 
Tasso with salt water. Bleeding and 
blistering were spoken of, but this was 
too much. The scenery at Sorrento 
was beautiful. When Tasso walked 
abroad, his sister’s sons went with him, 
but the companionship of boys of their 
age was felt by their uncle to be rather 
interruption than society; and the 
happy family, with no tastes of any 
kind in common, soon got tired of each 
other. Tasso, after some correspon- 
dence with the duke, made his way 
back to Ferrara, where the duke’s 
attentions were again misunderstood 
and misconstrued. Alfonso, he said, 
wished him to pass his life in idleness— 
“to become,” in his own language, “a 
fugitive from Parnassus to the gardens 
of Epicurus.” He refused all medi- 
cine, and addicted himself to habits of 
extreme intemperance. He did not 
want a justifying motive. ‘ My first 
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object,” said he, ‘‘ was to obtain favour 
with the duke.” We suppose he was 
acting on the principle of Cowper's 
Sir Smug, and 


** took his glass, 
Which they who woo preferment rarely 
pass.” 


«* My second was, to accustom myself 
to overcome health. Vigorous health 
is injurious to virtue, as it enables the 
body to tyrannize over the soul. So- 
crates excelled all the men of his time 
in drinking. The duke used to com- 
plain of my diffidence, and the habit of 
drinking makes me the most confident 
and unblushing of men.” He at last 
fled again from Ferrara. He wenton 
foot to Mantua, and to Urbino. He 
was in general courteously received, 
but jealous of every attention and of 
every neglect, fearing every where 
that he was suspected of being insane. 
He wandered to Turin ; and his mind 
appears to have been in some degree 
calmed, for at this period he wrote 
some of those Platonic dialogues, the 
introductory passages of which are 
relied upon, perhaps without sufficient 
regard to the assumed privileges of 
that style of writing, as relating real in- 
cidents of his life. Some new court 
festivity, however, was about to take 
place at Ferrara, and Tasso again 
sought an asylum there. 

On his return, he appears to have 
remained unnoticed in the bustle of 
preparation for the reception of Al- 
phonso’s third wife. He indulged in 
frantic abuse of the Duke, and was 
sent to the hospital of St. Anne, a 
place where poor people received me- 
dical aid, and where lunatic patients 
were confined. Here his pride seems 
to have been almost instantly and effec- 
tually subdued. Madness, no doubt, 
continued; but it seems impossible 
to understand the motive of the Duke 
in continuing his confinement in a 
public hospital. We can understand 
the system of treatment which re- 
quired that Tasso should not be under 
his own control; but resentment 
seems, in some way, to have mingled 
with the conduct adopted. It is not 
improbable that the Duke was pro- 
voked at the capricious conduct of 
Tasso in his removals from Ferrara, 
and his returns thither. The most 
difficult subject of investigation in 

a 
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which the moralist or the jurist can 
be engaged, is the degree of responsi- 
bility of the insane; and there seems 
something in the Duke's conduct like 
adopting a milder sort of punishment 
to a criminal who claimed the rights, 
without pursuing the conduct of a 
rational being. Of the fact of insanity, 
and in a very violent form, there can, 
we think, be no doubt whatever, though 
it is denied by Mr. Wilde, the Ameri- 
ean. Wilde quotes such cases as 
Nicolai’s, and thinks that as such 
spectral illusions as he witnessed did 
not in that case produce insanity, the 
proposition follows, that wherever 
they exist the man must be sane; but 
Wilde’s book is not worth a thought. 

Tasso’s confinement in the hospital 
of St. Anne’s continued for more than 
seven years, with great variations of 
health. He appears to have had no 
difficulty during this time, either in 
pursuing his studies, or communicat- 
ing with his friends. Several of his 
Platonic dialogues were written during 
his residence in the hospital. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that his 
insanity should be now and then 
denied by those who think of some of 
these facts, and exclude others from 
the consideration. His own account 
of his disease remains, and it certainly 
exhibits a very shattered condition of 
nerves. Writing to a physician he 
says :— For some years | suffer from 
a disease, of which I know not the 
cause. The only thing certain is, that 
Iam bewitched. I suffer a gnawing 
of the intestines, with dysentery ; tink- 
lings in my head and ears as strong as 
if there were a clock inside my head. 
Besides the continual phantasies of va- 
rious things, and all of them disagree- 
able, disturb me in such a manner 
that I cannot fix my mind on anything 
for four minutes. I am distracted 
with various imaginations, and some- 
times by violent passions which are 
suddenly kindled within me, according 
to the nature of the phantasms which 
spring up inme. Always after eating, 
my head fumes beyond measure, and 
ishot. In every noise I fancy human 
voices, and inanimate things often ap- 
pear to speak.” To this he adds, 
harassing dreams at night. Nodoubt 
all this, and more, might have been, 
and if the power of self-government 
remained, the man would, notwith- 
standing, have been sane; but in 


Tasso’s case that power,was miserably 
deficient. Among the fancies which 
possessed his mind, one was that 
he was tormented by a troublesome 
spirit, (Foll/etto he calls it) that dis- 
turbed his books, and stole his letters. 
Loaves of bread, and plates of fruit, 
vanished before his eyes, and satis- 
fied him that he was persecuted by 
some malicious magician ; gloves and 
books were taken out of locked trunks, 
and found next day on the floor. At 
night he tells us, that when awake he 
often beheld small sparks in the air, 
and flashes of light issuing from his 
eyes. On his bed he used to see 
shadows of rats when none could be 
naturally there ; then he heard fright- 
ful noises, hissing of serpents, tingling 
and ringing of bells and clocks; then 
in sleep it would seem as if a horse 
threw himself on him, and he would 
awake languid and fatigued. And 
then there were visions of the Virgin 
with the Son in her arms, which he 
believed to be a miracle, telling him 
not to despair of grace. In these 
descriptions there is evidence of 
mind endeavouring to deal fairly 
with itself; and though the bodily 
health was broken and sinking, the 
fever of the mind was at length 
calmed, and Alfonso was induced to 
allow him to leave the hospital. 

Tasso left Ferrara in the company 
of the Prince of Mantua. At Man- 
tua he found a cordial reception ; 
apartments were given him in the 
palace, suitable to his own sufficiently 
high notions of his dignity, and every 
effort made to render him happy. 
He praises every thing there. Even 
his physician’s pills looked less blue 
than at Ferrara. Cavallara was a 
physician who knew the way to a 
child's heart, and our poet was almost 
a child in his love of sweet things. We 
find the poet, in one of his letters, 
thanking him for a jar of candied 
citrons. The poor fellow, however, 
soon became restless. Cavallara spoke 
of cathartics—and Tasso said the air 
of Mantua did not agree with him. 
His freedom too was but partial. He 
said, as a servant attended his steps 
wherever he went, “ Oh, could I be 
with Cardinal Albano! his physician is 
the man for my distemper—L still re- 
member his sweet acidulous syrups, 
which might have revived a corpse, 


and his pills with gold.” The excited 
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brain was again at work, and he fan- 
cied insult in every indifferent acci- 
dent. ‘I cannot live,” said he, “in 
a city, where all the nobility do not 
yield me the first place. I have re- 
solved not to compose another line till 
the world repents of the wrong it 
has done me, and is doing me every 
day. Yes! if I cannot live otherwise 
I will form such a resolution as will 
astonish every one, and retire into a 
monastery.” The carnival at Man- 
tua was this year unusually splen- 
did, and Tasso tells of ‘ abund- 
ance of beautiful and most graceful 
ladies,’ and adds, “that if it were 
not for the fear of being regarded as 
inconstant he probably would have 
fixed his choice on one of them—but 
perhaps I confide too much to this 
letter.” The last clause gives a 
tone of seriousness to the sentence, and 
the inconstancy, of which he fears the 
imputation, was more likely to have 
been to a living object than to the 
memory of Ginguené’s “ mature vir- 
gin.” Lent, however, came, and he 
took a dose of logic to compose him— 
he began the study of St. Augustine, 
and wished that some generous friend 
would make him a present of Aquinas. 
‘‘ Nor would I care,” says he, “al- 
though it were not new, but I know 
not where to find a man so liberal.” 
He complained of the intrusion of vi- 
sitors, and the torment of letters, and 
wished for a servant who could distin- 
guish worthless visitors by the smell 
like bad melons, and not Jet them in— 
he should also open all my letters, and 
only show me the pleasant ones.” In 
the year 1587, Tusso visited Rome— 
indulging hopes of some provision from 
Sixtus the Fifth, who was then Pope. 
He wrote some court poems—but, 
fatigued with solicitations, he at last 
left Rome for Naples, and recom- 
menced the lawsuit for his mother’s 
jointure which had occupied his fa- 
ther’s life. Nearly half a century, 
since the right had originally ac- 
crued to the Tassos, had made such 
changes in parties, that though the 
lawyers fed him with hopes, he could 
not find out against whom he ought 
to institute his suit—and he appears 
to have expected more effect from a 
bull of excommunication which he 
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succeeded in obtaining from Rome 
against those who might be fraudu- 
lently in possession of his property, 
than we should have anticipated, or 
than the result justified. His resi- 
dence was with the monks of Mount 
Olivet. The delightful scenery, and 
the tranquillizing effect of the reli- 
gious ceremonies of which he was 
a strict attendant, spoke peace to his 
troubled spirit—and it is to the ho- 
nour of Italy, that its nobles never 
seem to have neglected Tasso. At 
this time Manso, whom every reader 
of Milton* remembers, formed that 
friendship with Tasso which was his 
best comfort for the rest of his life. 
Manso appears to have awakened Tas- 
so’s mind to actual composition, and 
the Jerusalem was again the subject 
of his study. The monks, however, 
with whom he lived, determined to 
make him pay for his board and lodg- 
ing, by getting out of him a poem on 
the origin of their congregation. We 
have an account from Manso of a visit 
from Tasso, which, while it gives some 
evidence of Tasso’s returning health, 
is calculated to remove all doubt, if 
there could indeed have been any re- 
maining, of his insanity not having 
been altogether removed. The Sig- 
nor Torquato,” he says, “ has become 
a mighty hunter, and triumphs over 
the asperity of the season and of the 
country. When the days are wet, our 
chief enjoyment is listening to the 
Improvvisatori, and now and then dan- 
cing. He then tells me of the spirit 
that appears to hin—I endeavour to 
convince him that it is but a dream of 
his imagination—however, he is more 
likely to convince me of its actual ex- 
istence than I to satisfy him of its be- 
ing a delusion. It cannot be a bad 
spirit, for it leads him to devotion— 
pronounces the names of Jesus and 
Mary, and speaks with reverence of 
the cross and the relics of the saints 
—besides, it soothes and comforts him, 
which evil spirits never do. On the 
other hand, it cannot be an angel, as 
angels only appear to the perfect and 
to saints. It being then neither a good 
nor an evil spirit, and there being no 
other class of such beings, it must be 
a phantasy of his own brain.” Tasso’s 
answer was as good as the argument 


* See Milton's Latin Epistle to Manso, 
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deserved. ‘ The spirit cannot be the 
creation of my own phantasy,” urged 
he, “for it tells me things that alto- 
gether transcend my knowledge, and 
are wholly underived from my past 
experience. Fancy can but arrange 
materials supplied by former know- 
ledge of some kind or other ;—this, 
therefore, must be a real spirit.” 

The arguments continued, and might 
have continued for ever without any 
very important result affecting the opi- 
nion of either. “ Since I cannot per- 
suade you by reasoning,” said Tasso, “I 
shall convince you by an actual exhibi- 
tion of the fact.” Manso accepted the 
offer, and the next day, as we were 
sitting by the fire, he said, “ Lift up 
your eyes and see the spirit!” Manso 
saw but the rays of the sun streaming 
into the room—Tasso fixed his eyes 
intensely in the direction of the win- 
dow, and began to hold with the un- 
known something a most earnest dis- 
course. Manso, it is true, heard no 
second voice, but Tasso’s was as that 
of one in conversation—now question- 
ing—now replying; and the words 
were often such as to show what 
the observations were to which he 
was replying. Manso listened with 
astonishment for a considerable time. 
At last the poet turned to his friend, 
and said, “ From this day forth your 
doubts shall have vanished.” Say 
rather are increased,” was the reply ; 
“since, though I have heard many 
things worthy of marvel, I have seen 
nothing of what you promised to 
show me to dispel my doubts.” Tas- 
so smiled, and said, * You have seen 
and heard more of him than perhaps 

” and here he paused. Manso, 
who mentions the incident in a letter 
written at the time, says that Tasso’s 
frenzy is more likely to be communi- 
cated to Manso than removed from the 
poet’s mind. The fact is, that Tasso’s 
disease still existed—the goblin, to 
whose pranks he referred the petty 
vexations which he suffered in the hos- 
pital, disappeared, when, in the palace 
of Manso, all inconvenience was re- 
moved, and the tricks with which a 
pauper lunatic was likely to be tor- 
mented were no longer practised upon 
him. In the monastery of Mount 
Olivet the fancies were of the Virgin 
and child—of fragments of the true 
cross and of relics. In Manso’s palace 
the visions assumed a different charac- 
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ter. Tasso’s studies thete were the 
works of Plato, and of his followers ; 
and his literary occupation was build- 
ing up Socratic dialogues. It was not 
unnatural that fancy should now range 
in another sphere, and should give to 
him as to Socrates and Plotinus an 
attendant genius. How far the insane 
quite believe their fancies is another 
and a very curious question; but the 
particular illusions which from time to 
time haunted Tasso seem plainly refer- 
able to the circumstances in which he 
was at the moment placed. 

The remaining years of Tasso’s life 
were spent in the same state of uncer- 
tainty and dependence—now resident 
in a monastery or hospital—now in a 
palace—now receiving lavish gifts from 
some generous prince—now borrowing 
a few scudi to relieve him from im- 
mediate distress. There was at all 
times some expectation from the Court 
of Rome, which was seldom unheeding 
of literary claims. There was the less 
intelligible hope of fortune to be rea- 
lized by the publication of a uniform 
edition of his works. The “ Jerusa- 
salem,” the cherished work of his life, 
was never laid aside. It was re-ar- 
ranged, and added to, and finally as- 
sumed the form in which Tasso vainly 
thought of its meeting the eyes of ad- 
miring posterity. The altered poem 
is only looked at by a few students, and 
his fame rests on the work in its first 
form. 

He was in his fiftieth year when his 
tedious law-suit was finally adjusted, 
It was determined in his favour, but 
the property was nearly exhausted in 
the struggle to determine the rights 
of the parties claiming it. It is grati- 
fying to record, that Tasso felt, when 
his health was breaking down, that 
there was more of kindness in the con- 
duct of his early friend the Duke of 
Ferrara, than it was perhaps possible 
he should at an earlier period have 
felt ; and he wrote the duke a letter 
expressive of the strongest feelings of 
gratitude, and of the most anxious 
wishes for a reconciliation with the 
family with whom he had been so long 
connected. 

We have not thought it necessary 
to record the trying circumstances of 
the repeated spurious publications of 
the Jerusalem by which Tasso was 
tortured. More distressing to him, in 
all probability, were the provoking dis- 
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cussions in which his claim to the rank 
of a great poet was denied. Enmity, 
however, was at last silenced; and the 
acknowledgment of his great genius 
seems to have been universal. It is 
not, perhaps, possible for us, with our 
habits of thinking, to attach its due 
value to the ceremony of crowning a 
poet ; but to Tasso the promise of a 
Triumph was happiness. 

He arrived at Rome in November, 
1544, On the next day he was ad- 
mitted to an audience of the pope, 
who said, “ We have destined you the 
laurel crown, that it may receive ho- 
nour from you.” Immediate prepara- 
tions were made for the ceremony, but 
the inclemency of the weather rendered 
it necessary to postpone it to the fol- 
lowing spring. April came, and with 
it came the feverish illness with which 
Tasso was at that season generally 
visited. Some one spoke to him of 
the coronation, and he replied— 


‘* Magnifice verba Mors prope admota excutit.” 


He felt that but few days of life re- 
mained. The ceremony of Petrarca’s 
coronation, two centuries and a half 
before, had taken place in April; the 
wish to have Tasso’s celebrated at the 
same time of the year was a natural 
one ; and now, when death seemed ap- 
proaching, he said that he was to re- 
ceive another diadem than that of fad- 
ing laurel. He entreated to be re- 
moved to the monastery of S. Onofrio, 
not only because the air was better 
there than any where in Rome, but 


that he might, by intercourse with the 
holy fathers there, have his conversa- 
tion in heaven. Cesalpini, the pope’s 
physician, informed him that his last 
hour was at hand. He embraced the 
physician, and thanked him for the 
welcome tidings. When asked to make 
a will, and dictate an epitaph, he smiled. 
* T have little to leave. My writings 
to Cardinal Cynthio—my portrait to 
Manso ;” and to the convent where he 
was dying, and where he wished to be 
buried, he bequeathed a little metal 
crucifix which had been given to him 
by the pope. After he had received 
the last sacraments, Cynthio brought 
him the papal] benediction—an honour 
given only to persons of the highest 
consideration. He entreated the car- 
dinal to call in the copies of the Jeru- 
salem and have them destroyed—an 
injunction impossible to accomplish. 
He died uttering the words, Jn manus, 
tuas Domine. 

The intended ceremonial of the co- 
ronation, thus interrupted by death, 
was recalled to the thoughts of the 
public by the honours which were paid 
to the body of Tasso. Dressed in a 
sumptuous toga, and the head crowned 
with laurel, the body was borne by 
torch-light through the city, and in 
the evening, after this procession, in- 
terred in the church of S. Onofrio. 

The poetry of Tasso has had great 
influence on the literature of England 
—witness THe Fairy QUEENE and 
Comos,. A. 









































































































































































































































































Wuen we take up the history of a con- 
quest, particularly when that conquest 
has occurred in our own times, and 
has added one of the richest and most 
fertile countries in the world to our 
own, we are led to speculate on and 
inquire into the following topics—in- 
quiries which may be instituted with 
advantage in the study of all histories, 
but which, for the reasons just as- 
signed, and for the national honour of 
our native land, and the character of 
her soldiers and statesmen, it is abso- 
lutely necessary should be fairly and 
distinctly placed before the public. 
These are—the right of conquest ; the 
necessity for conquest; the means 
whereby that conquest is obtained ; 
and the benefit conferred on one or 
both countries, or on mankind gene- 
rally by it. 

With the first of these propositions 
we do not in the present instance feel 
inclined to deal, as it involves the ques- 
tion of the right which the British and 
the Anglo-Indian government had, or 
assumed to have, of at all entering, 
then diplomatically interfering with, or, 
more properly speaking, invading, (for 
such is the modus operandi of our Eas- 
tern politicians,) and afterwards war- 
ring with the Scindian nation. Whe- 
ther the English in Hindostan were wise 
in ever crossing the Indus, either for 
commercial or hostile purposes—whe- 
ther justified by fears of western inno- 
vation, or forced to it in order to 
redress grievances and insults—to as- 
sist an ancient ally, or to place an in- 
fatuated and imbecile barbarian mo- 
narch on the throne of a kingdom, 
where he possessed neither the fear nor 
the affection of the people—are all mat- 
ters of deep moment, intimately mixed 
up with this question, for which the 
government of Lord Auckland, and 
the instigators of the invasion by Lord 
Keane, have to answer ; but which we 
have neither space nor inclination to 





The. Conquest of Seinde. 


THE CONQUEST OF SCINDE.* 


discuss in this review. The disasters 
in Affghanistan are of too recent a 
date, and the wound inflicted on our 
national honour is still too fresh, to 
require much to be said as to the result 
of that most calamitous and ill-judged 
proceeding. The memory of our gal- 
lant countrymen who perished at Kabool 
and in the Kyber, where the snows of 
the mountains were their winding- 
sheets, and the wild winds of the desert 
their only mourners, is still green in 
our memories ; while the effect of the de- 
struction of our armies on the mind of 
a country where we exist but by the 
force of moral power, went nigh to 
shake the very foundations of our em- 
pire in the east. That the advance of 
the British towards the Persian fron- 
tier and our attempt to carry war into 
the centre of Asia, was a rash, un- 
necessary, and ill-advised step, most 
men who have thought upon and exa- 
mined into the history of India for the 
last ten years, are now thoroughly con- 
vinced ; but that step once taken, the 
other, the occupation of Scinde, became 
absolutely necessary. First, it was 
necessary to inflict such a just and 
wholesome chastisement on the authors 
of our late discomfiture, as would not 
only retrieve our national honour, but 
strike terror into the boasting hearts 
of the barbarian hordes with whom we 
dealt ; then conduct, by a safe retreat, 
our thinned and scattered bands back 
to the British provinces; and by a last, 
but a decisive blow, re-establish our 
position in the plains of Hindostan. 
And this was effected in a masterly 
manner by the heroism, coolness, and 
unflinching courage of Sale, Pollock, 
and Nott. 

At this juncture, however, another 
and most important military move was 
to be made, and precisely at that mo- 
ment a change took place in the whole 
management of India, by the recall of 
Lord Auckland and the appointment 
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of Lord Ellenborough as governor- 
general. Here we must, however, 
digress, to place before our readers the 
way in which we first gained a footing 
in Scinde—a footing which, though 
then (1838) unwarranted, it subse- 
quently became necessary to maintain 
at all risks. 

Scinde, the Egypt of the Indus, in 
ancient times peopled by a pagan race, 
the Dhurs or Sindees, was conquered 
by the Mahomedans of Damascus in 
the eighth century. Ten centuries 
later, the Persian Kalloras, a swarm of 
military fanatics, not unlike the Wha- 
habees of more modern times, overran 
that country, and retained it in whole 
or in part till 1770, when a tribe of the 
Talpoores descended from their moun- 
tains in Beloochistan, and settled in the 
fertile plains of Scinde. These hardy, 
enterprising soldiers soon possessed such 
sway in the land, that they disputed for, 
and finally rescued the command of 
the country from the Kolloras—trea- 
chery and assassination being equally 
resorted to by both sides. About the 


year 1800, two brothers of the Tal- 
poore family divided the kingdom, reign- 
ing under the titles of Ameers of Upper 


and Lower Scinde—the former at 
Kyrpoor, and the latter at Hydrabad ; 
and the turban in both governments 
descended, not in the direct line of the 
sons, but to the eldest brother. The 
third capital of Scinde was Meerpoor. 
The Ameers once established in the 
sovereignty, soon called down more 
Belooches from the hills, making them 
large grants of land on military tenure. 


“For the Belooch, it was indeed a 
conquest, resembling that of the Nor- 
mans in England when Harold fell; for 
each chief was lord of the soil, holding it 
by military tenure, yet in this differing 
from his Norman prototype, that the 
Ameers could, and often did, deprive 
him of his Jagheere or grant from 
caprice. This precarious tenure sti- 
mulated his ‘innate rapacity; and the 
Belooch is by nature grasping, and habi- 
tually an oppressor. He is a fatalist 
from religion, and therefore without 
remorse ; an overbearing soldier without 
fear, and a strong-handed robber with- 
out shame, because to rob has ever been 
the custom of his race. Athletic, and 
skilled in the use of his weapons, for to 
the sword only, not the plough, his hand 
clutches, ‘he is known,’ says his con- 

ueror, ‘by his slow rolling gait, his 
flerce aspect, his heavy sword and broad 
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shield, by his dagger and matchlock. 
Labonr he despises, but loves his neigh- 
bour’s purse.’ It was, however, only 
the Scindee and the Hindoo that he could 
plunder, for his own race of the hills 
were like himself in disposition, and 
somewhat more robust. He was, more- 
over, a turbulent subject, and often, 
chief and follower, menaced the Ameers, 
and always strived to sow dissensions, 
knowing well that in the time of commo- 
tion plunder would be rife and pay high. 
** The system of government was one 
leading inevitably and rapidly to self- 
destruction ; and it would seem as if the 
Ameers had the instinct of this truth ; 
for they secured their persons by nume- 
rous slaves, being in the traffic of human 
beings, both exporters and importers, 
chiefly of Abyssinian blacks, whom they 
attached to their interests by manifold 
favours ; and these men, called Siddees, 
(Seedees,) served them with equal cou- 
rage and devotion: to all others they 
were brutal tyrants, cruel and de- 
bauched. Their stupid selfish policy was 
to injure agriculture, to check com- 
merce, to oppress the working man, and 
to accumulate riches for their own sen- 
sual pleasures. ‘ What are the people 
to us ?’ was the foul expression of Noor 
Mohamed to Lieut. Eastwick. ‘ Poor 
or rich! what do we care, if they pay us 
our revenue ;—give us our hunting- 
grounds and our enjoyments, that is all 
we require.” The most fertile districts 
were made a wilderness, to form their 
‘ shikargahs,’ or hunting-grounds. Their 
Zenanas were filled with young girls 
torn from their friends, and treated 
when in the hareem with revolting bar- 
barity. In fine, the life of an Ameer was 
one of gross pleasures, for which the 
labour and blood of men were remorse-~ 
lessly exacted,—the honour and happi- 
ness of women savagely sacrificed |” 
With this people, however, we 
had but little intercourse. In 1775, 
a British factory was established 
and maintained for some years at 
Tatta, and in 1779, Lord Wellesley 
endeavoured to restore it, but the 
influence of Tippo Sultanis said to have 
prevented it. Various treaties, chiefly 
of a commercial nature, or for the pur- 
pose of excluding the French and Ame- 
ricans, were made during the next 
thirty years ; but of Scinde—its capa- 
bilities, fertility, and vast resources, 
no more than of its physical geography, 
or the facilities of the great highway of 
nations which passed through it—we 
knew but by report, till Sir Alexander 
Burnes, under pretence of carrying 
presents to Runjeet Singh, entered the 
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Indus in 1831; when said one of the 
inhabitants — “* Alas ! Scinde is now 
gone, since the English have seen the 
river which is the high-road to its con- 
uest.” The following season, Colonel 

ottinger negociated some commercial 
treaties, relating, for the most part, to 
the navigation of the river. From that 
period, it is manifest that the British, 
if they did not actually covet this fair 
kingdom, were at least determined on 
meddling with its political affairs ; and 
an opportunity was not long in pre- 
senting itself; for Runjeet Singh— 
our ally !—seeking occasion for war- 
ring with the Ameers—then also our 
allies! !—Lord Auckland seized that 
moment of trepidation and alarm for 
offering British protection, on condi- 
tion of the Ameers admitting and 
paying a British force to occupy 
Hydrabad, and likewise receiving a 
political agent, who was to become 
permanently established in the capital. 
At this time, although a certain degree 
of equality was understood to exist 
among all the princes of Scinde, yet 
the Ameers of Kyrpoor and Meer- 
poor acknowledged the Hydrabad fa- 
mily as the elder branch. 

In 1838, the invasion of Affghanis- 
tan was decided on, ostensibly for the 
purpose of reinstating Shah Shoojah 
on the throne of that kingdom, and 
now Scinde became an object of vast 
importance to the proposers of that 
ill-fated politico-military speculation, 
so fraught with disaster and misfor- 
tune. Originally a province of the 
Mogul empire, Scinde became tribu- 
tary to Kabool about the middle of 
the last century. This, however, from 
the instability and internal weakness 
of that government, had for a long 
time become a mere nominal depen- 
dency; yet a large arrear of tribute, 
and certain other rights, being claimed 
by the deposed sovereign of Khoras- 
san,* and in order to insure a passage 
for the British army across the country 
of the Indus, it was necessary to enter 
into other and closer diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Ameers than had hereto- 
fore existed. For this purpose, a tripar- 
tite treaty was first concluded between 
the Maharajah Rungeet Singh, the 
Anglo-Indian government, and Shah 
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Shoojah. In the following paragraph, 
which we quote from a work written 
by some anonymous special pleader, 
for the purpose of decrying the go- 
vernment of Lord Ellenborough, and 
advocating the propriety of his recall, 
by the East India Directors, the con- 
dition of affairs, as they stood in Feb- 
ruary, 1842, is thus briefly laid before 
us :— 


** The conclusion of this treaty, and 
the mode in which their interests were 
affected by it, were communicated to 
the Ameers by the British minister at 
Hydrabad, who was instructed, also, to 
announce the approach of the army in- 
tended to reseat Shah Shoojah on the 
throne of Kabool. A long course of 
diplomatic proceedings, varied by sun- 
dry hostile acts on the part of the Bri- 
tish government, too well known to 
require detail, here followed. These 
ended in the conclusion of new treaties, 
the effect of which was to add the 
Ameers to the number of princes over 
whom the British government held con- 
trol, by the tenure of a subsidiary alli- 
ance.’’+ 

We cannot now pause to discuss 
either the honesty or policy of these 
measures, nor inquire why the circui- 
tous route through Scinde was chosen, 
instead of that through the Punjaub, 
the country of an ally, the Maharajah; 
neither can we debate the question 
relative to certain treaties said to have 
been broken by the English, concern- 
ing the transit of arms up the Indus; 
nor their interference with the Shikar- 
gahs, or hunting grounds of the 
Lords fof Scinde. We have read a 
great deal, and in society we still hear 
many laments on this latter subject, 
and many warm invectives launched 
against the British, for their, cruelty 
in depriving these poor princes of their 
game preserves. These expressions 
of sympathy show, however, but little 
knowledge of the true nature of the 
subject. Several of these Shikargahs 
bordered the Indus, and the cutting of 
fuel from these forests was expressly 
stipulated for, and, therefore, the Bri- 
tish had as just a right to do so, asa 
railroad company to pass a “ Great 
Western,” or a “Great Southern,” 
through an English gentleman’s de- 
mesne. We are not prepared to dis- 
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pute the right which the Ameers had 

of laying waste some of the most fer- 

tile and thickly-populated districts of 

their dominions, for the purpose of 
creating these preserves, and turning, 

if they pleased, or their subjects sub- 

mitted to it, the abodes of man into 

the haunts of savage beasts, even 

though (as in one instance we hear 
that it was) it was done for a child, 
then but eight years old!!| They had 
just as good a right to have their 
hunting grounds, as the English no- 
bleman has to his deer park, or the 
Irish gentleman to his snipe-bog. The 
question of their preserves was mooted 
much more at home and in the Indian 
press, than it ever was on the scene of 
action. The’truth is—and this can 
be proved from the published parlia- 
mentary reports—these Shikargahs had 
little to do in the matter; the war 
with Scinde was, as it has been gra- 
phically described by its conqueror, 
but “ the tail of the Affyhan storm.” 

Lord Auckland is recalled, and in 
the beginning of 1842, the new gover- 
nor-general arrives in Calcutta. Here 
it is necessary to advert to the condi- 
tion in which he found the country 
over which he was appointed to rule, 
and this condition has scarcely ever 
been attempted to be disproved. We 
shall quote two authorities on this 
subject, and first that to which we have 
already referred because written in 
avowed hostility to the measures of 
the late governor-general, its testi- 
mony is here of increased value :— 


‘**In ordinary candour,” says the wri- 
ter of ‘India and Lord Ellenborough,’ ‘it 
must be admitted, that on the arrival of 
Lord Ellenborough in India, his situation 
was neither enviable nor easy. He found 
the long triumphant flag of England 
humbled by disaster and defeat. A vast 
army had been sacrificed without any 
countervailing advantage ; isolated bo- 
dies of British troops still remained ex- 
posed to danger, while a number of 
unhappy captives were in the hands of 
a ruffian chief, on whose probable dispo- 
sal of them no one could guess; the 
power of the British name had received 
a fearful diminution; the spirit of the 
army was shaken by the disasters which 
had overtaken their comrades, and the 
past and the future seemed alike in- 
volved in gloom.” 


‘In the interior of India,” writes Ge- 
neral William Napier, in the work which 
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forms the basis of this article, and which 
we are now about to analyse, ‘‘univer- 
sal despondency prevailed; and such a 
terror of the Affghans pervaded the po- 
pulation, that it was scarcely possible to 
find resources for succouring the gene- 
rals ; of three hundred and fifty camels, 
sent in one convoy to General Pollock, 
three hundred and twenty were carried 
off in.a single night by their drivers, 
who deserted, in fear, a day’s march 
from Peshawar. The governor-general’s 
secret: plans were given to the news- 
papers by men in office; and a mis- 
chievous, ignoble spirit, the natural 
consequence of making editors and 
money-seekers the directors of states- 
men and generals, degraded the public 
mind, and shed its baneful influence 
over the army. In Scinde, deep-laid 
plans of hostility were on the point of 
execution. At Madras, several Sepoy 
regiments, smarting under a sordid eco- 
nomy, were discontented, if not in ab- 
solute mutiny. Actual insurrection ex- 
isted at Saugur, and was spreading on 
one side to Bundelcund; on the other, 
along the Nerbudda, to Boorampoor. 
The ancient fear of England’s power— 
that confidence in her strength which 
upholds her sway, was nearly extin- 
guished; the Indian population, whe- 
ther subjects of England, or of her 
allies and feudatories, especially the 
Mahomedan portion, desired and ex- 
pected the downfall of her empire.” 


We should be diverted from the 
object of this critique were we to be 
led into the discussion of the question 
at issue between the late governor- 
general on the one hand, and the East 
India directors and the Anglo-Indian 
press on the other. When Lord El- 
lenborough undertook the government 
of India, it would appear that he either 
anticipated the co-operation and sup- 
port of the Ameers of Scinde, or me- 
ditated their subjection to British rule; 
the first he solicited in the form of 
treaty, conferring mutual benefits ; this 
they obstinately refused, even though 
subsequently presented on the point of 
the bayonet—the latter, the conquest 
of Scinde, became from that moment 
a stern necessity. 

For years past an under current of 
jealousy has been winding its way be- 
tween the standing army and the 
army of diplomats. Heretofore we 
have ruled India chiefly by the lat- 
ter—“smart young men who speak 
Persian,” as they have lately been 
termed ; and grieved we are that we 
should ever have had recourse to the 
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valour of the former. By war, how- 
ever, we lost cast in the Orient, and 
by war and conquest was that cast to 
be regained and peace restored— 


** The Affghan war once kindled, that 
invasion once perpetrated, the safety of 
the troops engaged in it imperatively 
required that Scinde should continue to 
be occupied ; that the treaties concluded 
with Lord Auckland should be loyally 
adhered to by the Ameers. To have 
abandoned Affghanistan ere Hemet | 
had redeemed the character of Britis 
strength, would have been the signal 
for universal commotion if not of insur- 
rection throughout India. The having 
abandoned it at all led to the Scindian 
war, which was an inevitable conse- 
— of the flagitious folly of the 

rst enterprise.” 


Lord Ellenborough proved the 
Ameers treacherous—guilty of hourly 
breaking existing compacts—stopping 
and robbing our dauks or mails—rais- 
ing and organising animmense force for 
the purpose of falling on the army re- 
treating from Affghanistan— intriguing 
with foreign princes hostile to the 
Farenghees—entering into local com- 
pacts with one another to thrust the 
English out of Scinde, and taking ad- 
vantage of the general panic then 
abroad, to regain those positions at 
Kurrachee and elsewhere which had 
long before been ceded to, and were 
then occupied by the British ; and in 
the words of one of their own mani- 
festos, ** to Kubool the British.” 

In this state of affairs we turn to 
our original assertion, that then the 
subjugation of Scinde either by strong 
and faithfully observed treaties, or the 
harsh alternative of conquest became 
indispensably necessary. Let us now 
then examine into the means by which 
that conquest was achieved by our gal- 
lant countryman General Sir Charles 
Napier, to defend whom, and the po- 
licy of Lord Ellenborough, as well as 
to transmit to later ages a faithful 
record of this great enterprise, the 
work which heads this article has been 
written by the graphic, impartial, and 
accurate historian of the Peninsular 
war. 

This work consists of two parts— 
the first treats of the political proceed- 
ings—the second, of the military upe- 
rations in Scinde; and making all due 
allowance for a brother’s zeal and 
affectionate prepossessions, and taking 
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into consideration the circumstance of 
the book being written, as its author 
expressly tells us in his preface, for 
the purpose “ of rebutting the factious 
accusations made against a successful 
general, in the hope of wounding, 
through him, the nobleman under 
whose auspices he conquered a great 
and rich kingdom, and relieved a nu- 
merous people from a miserable state 
of slavery,” which at times changes 
the tone of calm historical detail into 
that of personal invective, this able 
work is, we believe, a most faithful 
record, compiled from the most au- 
thentic sources. 

As a literary production, it will be 
perused by all who admire the nervous, 
energetic style peculiar to this author, 
for the same vigour and graphic powers 
of description—the same force and 
aptitude of language—the sound logi- 
cal reasoning—noble philanthropic 
sentiment—eloquence in expression, 
and poetry in thought, which charac- 
terised the “ History of the War in the 
Peninsula and the South of France,” 
will be found in the pages of * The 
Conquest of Scinde.” 

With the first part, which has been 
published some months, we do not now 
intend to deal, further than the infor- 
mation derived from the previously 
quoted extracts requires. It com- 
mences with a brief historical memoir 
of the hero of Meeanee, which our 
countrymen will feel pride in reading ; 
but this we shall also pass over, as we 
trust ere long to be able to present 
our readers with a more finished por- 
trait of that illustrious Irishman. 

In reading the brilliant military 
exploits of Sir Charles Napier in 
Scinde, we can scarcely believe that 
we are not turning over the pages of 
some Eastern romance, where genius, 
chivalry, and personal prowess almost 
supernatural, so blend with barbaric 
splendour, and so interweave with ori- 
ental habits, manners, and customs, 
that it reminds us more of the tale of 
some genii in a fairy land, than a novel 
of real life. But neither personal 
courage nor individual daring would 
have availed against intrigue, subtilty, 
deceit, and numbers far outnumbering 
those which history has recorded as 
having been engaged in similar posi- 
tions, were there not coolness, wisdom, 
judgment, and long foresight, to guide 
that intrepid conquering army. But 
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for the indomitable energy, the quick- 
ness of perception, the masterly skill, 
and the unceasing reliance on his own 
resources, of their veteran commander, 
neither the superior discipline, confi- 
dence, nor valour of that small, but 
resolute band, would have availed be- 
fore the scorching fiery sun—the de- 
vastating pestilence, and the sharp 
swords of the Belooch warriors, the 
bravest soldiers of Asia, “inured to 
toil, and seasoned to the sun.” 

Lord Ellenborough seems to have 
at once grasped the position of the 
Chancery suit bequeathed him by his 
predecessor ; he chose Sir C. Napier 
as the executor of his plans, and de- 
spatches him from Bombay to Scinde, 
to command an army altogether not 
amounting at any time to three thou- 
sand men, including British and sepoys, 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery. In 
September, 1842, Sir Charles arrived in 
the vicinity of Hydrabad, and resolved 
on paying a visit to the Ameers, an ac- 
count of which contained in the first part 
we would especially recommend to the 
perusal of our readers. We have 
already said, that he was sent to nego- 
ciate, or, if necessary, enforce a treaty, 
and also preserve existing treaties, 
Major Outram was the political agent 
employed on this occasion, and it must 
be acknowledged that he certainly used 
more forbearance in his endeavours to 
induce the Ameers to sign it; and de- 
layed even beyond the prudence which 
safety warranted, more than any per- 
son similarly situated (not excepting 
Chinese Commissioner Elliot) ever did 
before, or ever will, we hope, again. 
The Ameers refused to fulfil the treaty, 
they fought, and fell. 

By three great military manceuvres, 
alike distinguished for science, judg- 
ment, and courage, Napier conquered 
Scinde. The first of these was the cap- 
ture of Emaum Ghur ; the second, the 
battle of Meeanee ; and the third, that 
of Hydrabad. At this time it was ascer- 
tained that the Ameers had upwards of 
sixty thousand fighting men in the 
field. 

Emaum Ghur was a fortress of im- 
mense strength—indeed, supposed to 
be impregnable—situated in the very 
heart of the desert, eight days’ march 
from the cultivated land. It was en- 
compassed with walls of unburned 
brick, forty feet in height, and con- 
taineda citadel and eight other towers. 
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A second wall, fifteen feet high, had 
been recently erected ; and it is re- 
markable that the materials of which 
this fort was composed possess pecu- 
liar strength against artillery, for the 
shot easily penetrates, but brings down 
nothing. It was always provisioned for 
a year, and was at this time garrisoned 
with two thousand chosen Belooch 
warriors, besides containing an im- 
mense magazine and several thousand 
stand of arms. Jn a political point of 
view it was also of great importance, 
for there the Ameers, or a beaten 
army, could always retreat in case 
of difficulty or emergency ; and it was 
believed by the rulers of Scinde to be 
impregnable, as they themselves thus 
expressed in one of their Dhurbars :— 


‘* No European has ever seen Emaum 
Ghur ; it is built in the heart of the wil- 
derness, it is only to be approached by 
vague uncertain tracks, not known to 
strangers, and in some places without 
water for several marches. He cannot 
reach us there.” 


The British force having arrived at 
the edge of the fertile land, the general 
resolved to strike into the wilderness. 
‘‘ Similar it was in design, but more 
dangerous and more daring with respect 
to the chances of a battle, than that of 
Marius when he surprised the city of 
Capsa in the Jugurthine war.” His 
first notion was to march upon Emaum 
Ghur with his whole force ; but 


‘** A native agent sent by the general, 
to explore the route and note the state 
of the wells, came back with such a tale 
of arid sands and dried up pits, that he 
resigned all hope of being able to effect 
his march with the whole army, With 
surpassing hardihood he then selected 
two hundred irregular cavalry, put three 
hundred and fifty of the twenty-second 
Queen’s regiment. on camels, loaded ten 
more of those animals with provisions, 
eighty with water, and resolved with 
these five hundred men to essay that en- 
terprise for which only the day before he 
had allotted three thousand, thinking it 
even then most hazardous, as in truth it 
was. 

‘* The guide might be false and lead 
him astray; Ali Moorad might prove a 
traitor ; the wells might be poisoned or 
filled up, or the water-skins might be 
cut in the night by a prowling emissary. 
The skirts of the waste were swarming 
with thousands of Belooch horsemen, 
who might surround him on the march, 
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and the Ameers had many more and bet- 
ter camels than he had upon which to 
mount his infantry. Emaum Ghur, the 
object to be obtained, was strong, well 
provided, and the garrison alone four 
times his number! ‘To look at these 
dangers with a steady eye, to neglect no 
recautions, but, discarding fear, to 
Eeave them and the privations of the un- 
known desert, was the work of a master 
spirit in war, or the men of ancient days 
have been falsely and idly called great. 

‘* He forced Ali Moorad and the na- 
tive to go with him, warning them in his 
quaint mode, that foul play would cost 
them dear; that such was his anxiety 
for their subsistence, they should only 
eat and drink at the wells with his sol- 
diers, for thus only could he be sure they 
were not suffering. Then having or- 
ganized a body of camel-drivers to main- 
tain his communications with his army, 
he started. The weight of nearly fifty 
years’ service had not bent his head, the 
drain of many wounds had not chilled 
the fiery current of his blood. Refusing 
no labour, enduring every privation 
equally with the youngest and most 
robust of his troops, he led his small de- 
termined band into the heart of the 
trackless desert ; not in mere pride and 
disdainful arrogance of daring, but for 
an object worth the risk. It was to 
strike at the vital parts of the Ameers’ 
strength, and the basis of their confi- 
dence, and to find peace, he hoped, where 
they had prepared only war. ok 

** On the evening of the 5th he began 
this march. The night was dark, the 
sand deep, the guide lost the track; yet 
the troops made nearly twenty-five miles 
before they halted. The second day’s 
march was somewhat less, but forage 
failed, water became scanty, and he sent 
back three-fourths of his cavalry, retain- 
ing only fifty of the best, and hoping, 
rather than expecting, that he should be 
able to retain even those beyond another 
day. Yet he was resolute to proceed 
while he could keep a hundred men toge- 
ther. 

**Roostum and his armed followers, 
ten times the number of the Britisk, and 
having seven guns, were now discovered 
on the flank; the general treating that 
Ameer as one who could not but be sub- 
missive, sent Major Outram to bring him 
to reason, still pushing on himself with 
his fifty wild horsemen, his two howit- 
zers, and his three hundred Irish infan- 
try, whose Guebre blood, bounding in 
their veins, seemed to recognize the 
divinity of that Eastern sun which their 
forefathers had worshipped two thousand 
years before. 

**It was a wild and singular country 
the wilderness through which they were 
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passing. The sand-hills stretched north 
and south for hundreds of miles, in pa- 
rallel ridges, rounded at top, and most 
symmetrically plaited like the ripple on 


the seashore after a plavid tide. Vary. 
ing in their heights, their breadth, and 
steepness, they presented one uniform 
surface, but while some were only a mile 
broad, others were more than ten miles 
across ; some were of gentle slopes and 
low, others lofty, and so steep that the 
howitzers could only be dragged up by 
men. The sand was mingled with shells, 
and run in great streams resembling nu- 
merous rivers, skirted on each side by 
parallel streaks of soil, which nourished 
jungle, yet thinly and scattered. The 
tracks of the hyena and wild boar, and 
the prints of small deer’s footsteps, were 
sometimes seen at first, but they soon 
disappeared, and then the solitude of the 
waste was unbroken. 

“For eight days these intrepid sol- 
diers traversed this gloomy region, liv- 
ing from hand to mouth ; uncertain each 
morning if water could be found in the 
evening, and many times it was not 
found. They were not even sure of 
their right course ; yet with fiery valour 
and untiring strength they continued 
their dreary, dangerous way. The ca- 
mels found very little food, and got 
weak, but the stout infantry helped to 
drag the heavy howitzers up the sandy 
steeps; and all the troops, despising 
the danger of an attack from the Beloo- 
chees, worked with a power and will 
that overcame every obstacle. On the 
eighth day they reached Emaum Ghur, 
eager to strike and storm, and then was 
seen how truly laid down is Napoleon’s 
great maxim, that moral force is in war 
to physical force, as four to one. Mo- 
hamed Khan, with a strong fortress, 
well provided, and having a garrison six 
times as numerous as the band coming 
to assail him, had fled with his treasure 
two days before ; taking a southerly di- 
rection, he regained the Indus by tracks 
with which his people were well ac- 
quainted, leaving all his stores of grain 
and powder behind !’’ 


The place was then blown up with 
the gunpowder, which loaded twenty- 
four mines! ! 


“The first three days of his return 
through the desert were very trying, 
but on the fourth he found water and 
forage. On the eighth day, that is to 
say the 23rd of January, he reached 
Peer-Abu-Bekr, where he re-united his 
whole army, and halted on account of 
new political combinations, new diplo- 
macy, and new difficulties of a nature to 
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put his firmness and sagacity to the 
severest tests. Eighteen days he had 
been wandering in the waste, opposed 
by obstacles demanding the utmost bo- 
dily exertions from all under him to 
overcome; suffering privations and risk- 
ing dangers, requiring the greatest men- 
tal energy to face unappalled. Yet he 
eame back triumphant, without a check, 
without the loss of a man, without even 
asick soldier, having attained his object, 
dispersed the Ameer’s army, and bafiled 
their plan of campaign.” 

We now turn to the battle of Meea- 
nee, fought in February, 1843, one of 
the most terrific conflicts over which 
thebanner of England ever waved. We 
have not space to enter into a descrip- 
tion of the campaign previous to this 
engagement ; for this we must refer to 
the work itself. It is merely necessary 
to describe briefly the strength and 
position of the two armies immediately 
before the fight, and make such ex- 
tracts from General William Napier’s 
account, as may afford our readers 
some idea of the nature and importance 
of the action, and the bravery and con- 
summate skill with which it was won. 
Further than this, without the aid of 
plans and lengthened military details, 
it would not be possible to effect. 

Sir Charles Napier was in the field 
with scarce two thousand eight hun- 
dred men by him, and of these but five 
hundred of the twenty-second, led by 
the gallant Pennefather, were British. 
The Belooch army in his vicinity was 
at that moment upwards of fifty thou- 
sand strong. Of these, thirty thou- 
sand were within ten miles of him, and 
twenty thousand more were fast ap- 
proaching the former. Major Outram, 
the political agent, was at Hydrabad, 
negociating with the Ameers, who, 
playing the usual game of deceit and 

procrastination, absolutely persuaded 
him that their intentions were amica- 
ble, and that their forces had been dis- 
persed; and so infatuated was the 
diplomat by their specious promises and 
lies, that he actually wrote to the ge- 
neral on the 12th instant, to come 
alone to Hydrabad, “as it would re- 
move all doubt.” ‘ Unquestionably,” 
exclaimed the veteran commander, in 
his dry, caustic style, “it would remove 
ail doubts, and my head from my 
shoulders.” The very same day, Hyat 

Khan, a Murree chief, was taken pri- 

soner, and letters were found on his per- 
son from Mohamet Khan, giving him 
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notice that the Beloochees would assem- 
bleon the plain of Meeanee, and enjoin- 
ing him to bring every fighting man of 
his tribe to that spot. On the 14th, the 
residency at Hydrabad was attacked, 
and Major Outram, after a most gallant 
defence, narrowly escaped with his 
life. Had Sir C. Napier joined him, 
and sent the army, as he wished, up to 
Meerpore, the disasters of Affghan- 
istan would undoubtedly have been 
repeated on the plains of Scinde, and 
the “ British Kabooled.” 

In a Fullailee, or dry bed of ariver, 
on the plain of Meeanee, fifteen thou- 
sand Beloochees were entrenched, and 
several large armies were on the point 
of crossing the Indus to join them, 
both on the flanks and rear of the Bri- 
tish. Had these been allowed time 
to join the main body at Meeanee, were 
they even an armed mob, instead of 
the surest swordsmen of Asia, it would 
have been impossible for the handful 
of British, (then not quite two thou- 
sand six hundred, including officers,) 
to have opposed them. Not a moment 
was to be lost. Twenty thousand Be- 
loochees suddenly crossed the Indus on 
the 14th and 15th, and in a few hours 
more the whole army of the Ameers 
would have been in his front and rear. 

On the night of the 16th, at eight 
o'clock, the British army marched, 
and next morning the advanced-guard 
discovered the Ameers camp. The 
Beloochees were then in position 30,000 
strong, with five guns, occupying the 

Fullailee for about 1,200 yards in 
length, their wings resting on large 
Shikargahs or woods, and having the 
dry bed of the river in front. On 
the margin of the wood, on the ene- 
mies left, they had erected a wall 
which, when the English would form, 
would consequently face their right 
wing. In this wall there was one 
small opening, and in the Skikargah 
or wood behind it 7,000 chosen men 
were concealed for the purpose of 
rushing out through the narrow aper- 
ture, and turning the flank and rear 
of the British as they advanced to the 
attack. From the nature of the 
ground and the peculiarity of the 

Beloochee position, defended on each 

side by a thick wood in addition to 
this wall, it would be a fruitless un- 
dertaking to endeavour to turn their 
wings, so that it becamea fair stand-up 
fight in the front line— 
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“ There was no village with walls 
near in which to place the baggage; 
but with a happy adaptation of the an- 
cient German method, the general cast 
this enormous mass into a circle, close 
behind his line of battle ; then surround- 
ing it with the camels, who were made 
to lie down having their heads inwards, 
he placed the bales between them as 
ramparts for the armed followers to 
fire over; thus forming a species of 
fortress not easily stormed if bravely 
defended.” 


The battalion of the 22nd “ was 
composed entirely of Irishmen, strong 
of body, high-blooded, fierce, impetu- 
ous soldiers, who saw nothing but 
victory before them, and counted not 
the number of their enemies.” 

The plain between the two armies 
was about 1,000 yards across, but ex- 
cept their artillery, scarcely a vestige 
of the enemy was to be seen. The 
Beloochees always ensconce themselves 
in holes and nullahs, such as the 
ground then presented, waiting the 
approach of the foe. Thus they re- 
main, with ‘ matchlocks resting on 
the edge of their cover, and never fire 
until the mark is close ; then throwing 
down the discharged weapon, they leap 
out with sword and shield, and strong 
and courageous must the man be who 
stands before them and lives.” 

Led on by their intrepid commander, 
the British advanced against their con- 
cealed foe till they approached the 
wall skirting the wood on their right. 
The single opening in this was then 
unoccupied, it being the design of the 
Beloochees to rush out, 7,000 strong, 

after the English had taken up their 
position, and turn (as inevitably they 
would) our right wing— 


**The general rode near this wall, 
and found it was nine or ten feet high ; 
he rode nearer and marked it had no 
loop holes for the enemy to shoot 
through ; he rode into the opening un- 
der a play of matchlocks, and looking 
behind the wall saw there was no scaf- 
folding to enable the Beloochs to fire 
over the top Then the inspiration of 
genius came to the aid of heroism. 
Taking the grenadiers of the 22nd, he 
thrust them at once into the opening, 
telling their brave captain, Te , that 
he was to block up that entrance—to 
die there if it must be, never to give 
way! And well did the gallant fellow 
obey his orders ; he died there, but the 
opening was defended. The great dis- 
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parity of numbers wag thus abated, and 
the action of six thousand men para. 
lyzed by the more skiifui action of only 
eighty! It was, on a smaller scale as 
to nuinbers, a stroke of generalship like 
that which won Blenheim for the Duke 
of Marlborough.” 


It was the Thermoplyz of Meeanee, 
The formation of the British line was 
still incomplete, when the voice of the 
general, shrill and clear, was heard 
along our line commanding the charge. 


‘“‘Then rose the British shout, the 

English guns were run forward into 
position, the infantry closed upon the 
Fullailee with a run, and rushed up the 
sloping bank. The Beloochs, having 
their matchlocks laid ready in rest along 
the summit, waited until the assailants 
were within fifteen yards ere their vol- 
ley was delivered ; the rapid pace of the 
British, and the steepness of the slope 
on the inside deceived their aim, and the 
execution was not great: the next mo- 
ment the 22nd were on the top of the 
bank, thinking to bear down all before 
them, but they staggered back in amaze- 
ment at the forest of swords waving in 
their front! Thick as standing corn, 
and gorgeous as a field of flowers, stood 
the Beloochs in their many-coloured 
garments and turbans; they filled the 
broad deep bed of the Fullaillee, they 
clustered on both banks, and covered 
the plain beyond. Guarding their heads 
with their large dark shields, they shook 
their sharp swords, beaming in the sun, 
their shouts rolled like a peal of thunder, 
as with frantic gestures they rushed 
forwards, and full against the front of 
the 22nd dashed with demoniac strength 
and ferocity. But with shouts as loud, 
and shrieks as wild and fierce as theirs, 
and hearts as big, and arms as strong, 
the Irish soldiers met them with that 
queen of weapons the musket, and sent 
their foremost masses rolling back in 
blood.” 


‘** Now the Beloochs closed their dense 
masses, and again the shouts and the 
rolling fire of musketry and the dread- 
ful rush of the swordsmen were heard 
and seen along the whole line, and such 
a fight ensued as has seldom been known 
or told of in the records of war. For 
ever those wild warriors came close up, 
sword and shield in advance, striving in 
all the fierceness of their valour to break 
into the opposing ranks; no fire of 
small arms, no push of bayonets, no 
sweeping dircharges of grape from the 
guns, which were — in one mass 
on the right, could drive the gallant 
fellows back; they gave their breasts 
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to the shot, they leaped upon the guns, 
and were blown away by twenties at a 
time ; their dead went down the steep 
slope by hundreds; but the gaps in 
their masses were continually filled up 
from the rear, the survivors of the front 
rank still pressed forwards with un- 
abated fury, and the bayonet and the 
sword clashed in full and frequent con- 
flict.” 


At last, after a terrific fight of three 
hours, * that inevitable crisis belonging 
to every battle which offers victory to 
the commander who most promptly 
and strongly seizes the occasion, ar- 
rived at Meeanee.” Napier saw that 
it was the precise moment, and bring- 
ing his small band of cavalry to bear 
on the enemy’s wings, and sustaining 
their full force in the centre, the Beloo- 
chees began to waver, and being hard 
pushed by the British, slowly retreated, 
fighting hand to hand and foot to foot 
every inch of ground. And how 
fiercely the brave barbarians still 
fought may be gathered from this :— 


“A soldier of the 22nd regiment 
bounding forward, drove his bayonet 
into the breast of a Beelooch: instead 
of falling, the rugged warrior cast away 
his shield, and seizing the musket with 
his left hand, writhed his body forward 
on the bayonet, until he could with one 
sweep of his sword—for the Belooch 
needs no second blow—avenge himself. 
Both fell dead together.” 


We think we remember reading of 
a similar instance of heroism occur- 
ring between an English soldier and a 
Scottish broadswordman, at the battle 
of Culloden, and the last file of Indian 
newspapers recounts another such in 
the recent conflict between the British 
troops and the mountain robbers, 
whom. Sir C. Napier is now reducing 
to order and obedience. 

Such is a very brief outline of the 
battle of Meeanee :— 


‘It was in its general arrangements, 
in all that depended on the commander, 
a model of skill and intrepidity com- 
bined ; and in its details fell nothing 
short of any recorded deeds of arms. 
The front of battle was a chain of single 
combats, where no quarter was given— 
none called for—none expected: Sepoys 
and Europeans, and Beloochs, were 
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alike bloody and remorseless, taking 
life for life—giving death for death. 
The ferocity on both sides was unbound- 
ed—the carnage horrible. The general, 
seeing a 22nd soldier going to kill an 
exhausted Belooch chief, called to him 
to spare; the man drove his bayonet 
deep, and then turning, justified the 
act with a homely expression, terrible 
in its truthfulness accompanying such a 
deed—* This day, general, the shambles 
have it all to themselves. 

‘“‘ Twenty European gentlemen, in- 
cluding four field-ofticers, went down in 
this battle—six killed; and with them 
two hundred and fifty sergeants and 
privates, of whom nearly sixty were 
slain outright ; and it is to be observed, 
that the Sepoy grenadiers having been 
but slightly engaged, this loss was 
nearly a sixth part of the fighting force. 
The loss of the Beloochs was enormous, 
almost exceeding belief. A careful com- 
putation gave six thousand, and most of 
those died, for no quarter was given; 
only those whose wounds did not dis- 
able them could have escaped: a thou- 
sand bodies were heaped in the bed of 
the Fullailee! Thus, in four hours, two 
thousand men struck down six thou- 
sand! three to each man! At Sala. 
manea, one hundred thousand men, with 
a hundred and thirty pieces of artillery, 
were engaged for seven or eight hours, 
and the loss of, the British scarcely ex- 
ceeded five thousand! Such and so 
terrible was the battle of Meeanee. 

“That night the English general 
formed his camp on the plain beyond 
the Fullailee; but ere he went to rest 
himself, he rode to the scene of carnage, 
and alone, in the midst of the dead, 
raised his hands to heaven, and thus 
questioned himself aloud— 

“*Am I guilty of this slaughter 2?’ 
His conscience answered, ‘ No.’” 


And from a careful perusal of the 
entire evidence on this subject, we 
fully exonerate him from the foul 
charges of provoking hostility that 
have been made against him. 

We cannot fight the battle of Hy- 
drabad, our space forbids it. For it, 
we must refer our readers to the work 
itself, warning, however, our profes- 
sional readers not to take it up till 
they have full leisure to go through 
with it, or briefs and patients may be 
lost by the fascinations which this glo- 
rious recital of the Conquest of Scinde 
presents. 
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LETTER FROM REV. DR. WALL, F.T.C.D. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 





















Sir—I request you will allow me, through the medium of the Universrry 
Macaztne, to correct an error of inadvertence in a sermon of mine recently 
published, in which I alluded to the loss of a word in the original of Deut. 
xxvii. 26, as proved by the Septuagint and Syriac version, and confirmed by the 
inspired testimony of St. Paul. In this reference to authorities, I ought to 
have mentioned the Samaritan text instead of the Syriac version. The fact is, 
the Hebrew for “every one,” or “all,” is twice omitted in the original verse in 
its present state ; as is evinced with regard to both cases by the concurrent evidence 
of the New Testament and the Septuagint, and is further attested, as to one 
of them, by the Syriac version, and as to the other, by the Samaritan text. 
But desiring to be brief on a point not essentially connected with my subject, 
and already well known to the learned, 1 noticed but one of those omissions ; 
and, trusting too much to memory, I gave one of the authorities for it wrongly. 
The error does not in the slightest degree affect my argument; but it affords 
an instance of inaccuracy, which I take the earliest opportunity I can to ac. 
knowledge, with a view to its correction. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


Cuartes WiLtu1aM WALL. 
Trinity College, June 11, 1845. 










THE PARTING. 
The lady knelt—in mental agony she knelt— 
Oh, who might tell the grief that lady felt ? 
Before her, on his couch, pale, wasted, dying, 
The husband of her youth is lowly lying! 











«© Oh, God!” she murmured, in a faint low tone— 
“« Oh, take him not, my love, my life, my own! 

“ For I have loved him, past all human love, 

** Next only unto thee, my God above! 










«« T have no hope, no joy on earth beside. 
‘“« Friendless, forlorn, he chose me for his bride.” 

Her voice was hushed, she could no further speak, 
And the hot tears gushed down her burning cheek ! 


“ Oh, weep not thus, my only love, my heart— 

“* My Father wills it, and I must depart. 

“ The dark, lone valley when our steps have trod, 
« Again we meet before our Maker God!” 






Feebly he pressed her to his fluttering heart— 
«* Thus, thus, my own love, I from life would part!” 
His head fell heavy on her fair young breast, 

And like a little child he smiling sunk to rest ! 


The silver chord was loosed, the struggle o’er, 
And she shall look upon his face, in life, no more! 
FLORENCE. 





The Lament. 


THE LAMENT. 


I. 
Sad, sad is my heart, 
Cold does it feel, and dreary, 
From my soul’s love to part, 
Alone! and, oh, a-weary! 


Il. 


Where is his gentle hand, 
Mine so softly pressing ? 

The boldest in his fatherland, 
Like a woman’s oft caressing ! 


III. 
It comes not on my ear, 
His gay and joyous singing ; 
Ah, now [ hear it, full and clear, 
His merry laughter ringing. 


IV. 


I hear not his foot-fall light 

From the dull earth rebounding ; 
I see not his eye so bright, 

When my step he hears sounding. 


ve 
I feel not his heart 
Against mine strongly beating, 
When heart beat to heart, 
As if never to part, 
In that bright, but brief meeting ! 


VI. 
Cold, dead, is my heart, 

Where once dwelt joy and gladness ! 
Tears in my eyes will start ! 

Filled is my soul with sadness ! 


Vil. 
Poor, poor are words, 

When the spirit’s depths are shaken ; 
When, like the little birds, 

Its nest it finds forsaken ! 


Vill. 


Fluttering round and round, 
With a low, heart-thrilling cry ; 

If the lost ones cannot be found, 
It may fold its wings and die! 


IX. 


Yet nor death my love shall quell— 
I'll love him, aye, for ever ; 
When the bowl is broken at the well, 
We'll part again, oh, never ! 


Vou. XXVI.—No. 151. 


FLORENCE. 


























































































































































A Stranger Minstrel. 


A STRANGER MINSTREL—A POEM, 


BY 8. T. COLERIDGE. 


Not published in any edition of his Works,—Written to Mrs. Robinson a few days before her death. 


As late on Skiddaw mount I lay supine 

Midway the ascent, in that repose divine 

When the soul, centered in the heart's recess, 

Hath quaffed its fill of Nature’s loveliness, 

Yet still beside the fountain’s marge will stay, 
And fain would thirst again, again to quaff ; 

Then when the tear, slow travelling on its way, 
Fills up the wrinkle of a silent laugh ; 

In that sweet mood of sad and humorous thought, 

A form within me rose, within me wrought 

With such strong magic, that I cried aloud, 

* Thou ancient Skippaw! by thy helm of cloud, 

And by thy many-coloured chasms so deep, 

And by their shadows that for ever sleep— 

By yon small flaky mists that love to creep 

Along the edges of those spots of light, 

Those sunshine islands on thy smooth green height— 

And by yon shepherds with their sheep, 

And dogs and boys, a gladsome crowd 

That rush even now with clamour loud 

Sudden from forth thy topmost cloud— 

And by this laugh, and by this tear, 

I would, old Skippaw! she were here! 

A lady of sweet song is she— 

Her soft blue eye was made for thee!, 

Oh, ancient Sxippaw! by this tear, 

I would, 1 would, that she were here!” 


Then ancient Sxippaw, stern and proud, 
In sullen majesty replying, 
Thus spake from out his helm of cloud— 
(His voice was like an echo dying !)— 
“« She dwells, belike, by scenes more fair, 
And scorns a mount so bleak and bare !” 
I only sighed when this I heard, 
Such mournful thoughts within me stirred 
That all my heart was faint and weak, 
So sorely was I troubled! 
No laughter wrinkled now my cheek, 
But oh! the tears were doubled. 


But ancient Sxippaw, green and high, 
Heard and understood my sigh ; 

And now, in tones less stern and rude, 

As if he wished to end the feud, 

Spake he, the proud response renewing— 
(His voice was like a monarch wooing !)— 


* Nay, but thou dost not know her might— 
The pinions of her soul how strong! 

But many a stranger in my height 

Hath sung to me her magic song, 

Sending forth his ecstasy 

In her divinest melody. 

And hence I know her soul is free— 

She is where’er she wills to be, 


Birth-day Recollections. 


Unfettered by mortality ! 
Now to the ‘haunted beach’ can fly, 
Beside the threshold scourged with waves ; 
Now to the maniac while he raves, 
‘Pale moon! thou spectre of the shy.’ 
No wind that hurries o’er my height 
Can travel with so swift a flight. 

I too, methinks, might merit 

The presence of her spirit ! 

To me, too, might belong 

The honour of her song, 

And witching melody 

Which most resembles me, 

Soft, various, and sublime, 

Exempt from wrongs of Time !” 


Thus spake the mighty mount, and I 
Made answer with a deep-drawn sigh— 
«* Thou ancient Sxippaw, by this tear, 
I would, I would, that she were here!” 


BIRTH-DAY RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


Oh! for the songs of other years, 
When life and joy were young ; 


When nought but gladsome tales were told, 
Or mirthful strains were sung! 

When birth-day “ healths,” with welcomes high, 
Were given with cheerful brow ! 

Our cups, alas! in silence pass— 
We've nought but “‘ memories ’ 


now ! 


And round our little social board 
Was seen that watchful eye— 

One who, though knit to us on earth, 
Yet raised our hopes on high! 

She who in childhood’s helpless days 
Around our couch did bow— 

A mother’s name—no more gives fame— 
We've nought but “ memories” now! 


Oft in the stormy sea of life, 
Our bark, by tempest driven, 
Full dashing on the shoals of fate 
With cords and canvass riven, 
A mother’s love, a mother’s look, 
Like angel at the prow, 
Would cheer us to the haven of health— 
We've nought but “ memories” now ! 


Youth’s days are fled, and in their stead 
Come sorrow, grief, and tears ; 

And for the sunny morns of song 
We number heavy years ! 

Fond friends are gone, and we alone 
Must ’neath affliction bbw— 

Time was when we gave happy healths— 
We've nought but “ memories” now! 





How should Irish Protestants 


HOW SHOULD IRISH PROTESTANTS MEET THEIR PRESENT DANGERS ? 


Berore this paper can meet the 
reader's eye, the Maynooth endow- 
ment bill will, in all human proba- 
bility, have become law, and the error 
of ministers will be irrecoverable. From 
the time when this unhappy measure 
was proposed, it was manifest to 
those who considered all the cir- 
cumstances of the case that the Pro- 
testants of Ireland must prepare for 
adverse, if not evil days, and that, 
wherever they were to seek protection 
or support, it was not in the direction 
of the Conservative cabinet they were 
to look for it. During the progress 
of the Maynooth debate, this truth 
became more obvious and unequivocal ; 
every speech that was delivered threw 
light upon it; and the final success of 
the ministerial measure has been at- 
tended with the double disaster of in- 
flicting upon the country an evil of the 
worst description, and, at the same 
time, damaging irreparably the charac- 
ters of those from whom the nation 


should naturally have expected remedy, 
not wrong. 

When we afiirm that the patrons of 
the Maynooth bill have been damaged 
by their introduction and advocacy of 
it, we would not be understood as if 
we were influenced in our judgment 


by purely moral considerations. To 
complain of men for endowing and 
strengthening a system which teaches 
error, and error abhorred, as they say, 
by the parties who volunteer their sup- 
port to it, is not in our thoughts—we 
are not suchrécoco precisians. Neither 
do we complain of the betrayal of con- 
fiding friends, and of the treachery of 
carrying out measures in the day of 
power, which, in the day when power 
was contended for, would have been 
strongly resisted. We are not ro- 
mantic enough to cherish prejudices 
obsolete and inconvenient, or to think 
that legislation, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, insists on, or admits of the ob- 
servance of those laws of honour, or 
those checks of conscience, by which 
public men were once affected, and 
which are still remembered, if not re- 
garded, in every complexion of society. 
No: we require nothing more in 
modern politicians than that their 
measures shall be conducive to what 


they would themselves denominate ex. 
pediency—not the expediency of the 
moralist, an attribute inseparable from 
true principle, but that of the mere 
worldly politician, whose schemes, if 
they are productive of transitory suc- 
cess, have all the expediency he desires 
from them. It is on these low views 
of expediency we judge the late minis- 
terial measure, when we speak of it as 
very seriously detrimental to the repu- 
tation of its promoters. 

But in adopting this persuasion, we 
assume that ministers are sincere in 
their professed desire to maintain the 
legislative union, and preserve the in- 
tegrity of the empire. If their pur- 
pose were different, so should be our 
conclusion. Let it be assumed that 
ministers desire to see the union re- 
pealed, and we can discern in the 
policy they séem bent on pursuing, a 
very dexterous (or perhaps we ought 
to say a very sinister) adaptation of 
means to such an end. ‘To throw 
power and patronage into the hands 
of Roman Catholic bishops, which 
may he felt in many an election—to 
leave the masses of Roman Catholics 
ample space and time for unimpeded 
organization—to encourage the timid, 
and stimulate the enterprising, by such 
craven cries as we have heard so 
threateningly echoed back in defiance 
of England—to dispirit and disgust 
Protestants, by the contemptuous neg- 
lect with which their laudable and 
most earnest appeals have been an- 
swered—to affront the judgments of 
all rational men, by the pretext of en- 
forcing united education at the cost of 
disparaging Scripture ; and by insisting 
upon divided and exclusive education, 
at the cost of countenancing and prop- 
agating, at the national expense, intole- 
rant and execrable doctrines, promul- 
gated in the canons of Lateran and 
Constance, and Florence, in the works 
of Bayley and Collet, and Maldona- 
tus—to offend against God’s law, by 
the preference to such works as these 
above the pure and unblemished truth 
of the Divine Word ;—all this, and 
much more of a similar description, 
seems well calculated to divide and 
alienate the true defenders of the 
country, and to arouse and consolidate 
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the forces through which national ruin 
is to be effected. If a party in power 
contemplate the dismemberment of the 
empire, as an object desirable to be 
accomplished, measures like those 
which we have the pain to see carried 
into effect would be, at least might 
well be an intelligible and consistent 
part of their policy. We are far 
from saying that it is on such an as- 
sumption the measures are to be un- 
derstood. We declare, in all sin- 
cerity, that we do not accuse ministers 
of designing the separation of Ireland 
from Great Britain ; but, with equal 
sincerity, and with a deep fulness of 
conviction, we warn all whom it con- 
cerns, that the policy of ministers 
points towards the repeal of the legis- 
lative union ; and that in the character 
of our ministers we see no symptoms 
of the wisdom, and the courage, and 
the steadfast adherence to principles, 
which could hold out hope that there 
may be found in them _ protection 
against the catastrophe, which, in their 
short-sightedness, they are preparing 
for the country. 

We warn the Protestants of Ire- 
land, that, if they desire protection 
against this dread catastrophe, or 
azainst its consequences, they must at 
once awaken to a sense of most urgent 
danger, and make preparations to meet 
it. We tell them plainly that they 
who class repeal among the chimeras 
which haunt diseased imagination, are 
persons in whom wise and _ honest 
men should place no confidence. We 
tell them that, day by day, the power 
is growing through which repeal of 
the legislative union can be extorted, 
and that they who should make provi- 
sion to resist such a power, seem, so 
far as measures can render purpose 
intelligible, bent rather upon increasing 
than repressing it. We tell the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, a truth known 
well to all but those whom it most 
vitally concerns, that it is not by arms 
or in battle a dismemberment of the 
empire is to be affected; REPEAL OF 
THE UNION IS TO BE WON IN THE 
BritisH PARLIAMENT, AND WILL BE 
WON THERE IF THE PROTESTANTS OF 
IRELAND DO NOT COMBINE THEIR 
STRENGH TO OPPOSE IT. 

We are well aware of the derision 
which this expression of our deep and 
long fixed conviction may provoke 
from many a flippant dogmatist; we 
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are not ignorant that there are 
many to whom the idea of repeal is 
altogether inconceivable; the change 
is so great that it is inapprehen- 
sible by them; and that others should 
think it probable, or even possible, ap- 
pears to them to indicate no common 
degree of rash credulity. They believe 
that Great Britian without Ireland 
would be shorn of power and gran- 
deur, and they imagine that a depen- 
dancy thus indispensable will never be 
surrendered; they believe that the 
repeal party in Ireland is not vehe- 
mently zealous to effect its professed 
object, and suffer themselves to be 
persuaded, that, whenever England 
speaks out strong and plainly, the agi- 
tation which seems so threatening will 
subside, and insurrection will dwindle 
down into agrarian disorder. These 
and such delusions engage them, and 
they will not see that their reasonings, 
and surmises, and conjectures are 
belied by the onward progress of public 
events, and can be rebuked by a simple 
statement of the case on which they, 
without understanding its merits, ad- 
judicate. 

It is in the British parliament a 
repeal of the legislative union is to be 
effected—which is not less than a con- 
fession, cry out the sanguine and over- 
confident, that the measure never can 
be brought to pass. The reasoning 
from which this conclusion follows is 
sufficiently compendious; the repre- 
sentatives and guardians of British 
interest in the Commons House of 
Parliament, exceed more than five-fold 
the members returned from Ireland; 
there must therefore be, for ever, a 
large majority in favour of the union. 
The arithmetic of this reasoning we 
frankly admit to be correct, but we 
feel persuaded it overlooks or disre- 
gards moral influences of no slight 
significancy and importance in the 
argument. It is not long since a ma- 
jority of the Irish Representatives, 
amounting to about five-and-twenty, 
turned the scale of parties in Great 
Britain, neutralized the votes and 
wishes of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and maintained in power for 
more than five years, a government 
which a British majority looked upon 
as grievously detrimental to the na- 
tional interests. Who shall pronounce 
on the result, were Ireland to send a 
repeal party three times as numerous 
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as that which recently withstood the 
will of the British people and kept the 
Melbourne ministry in power? « If,” 
said Sir Robert Peel, on a night never 
to be forgotten, that of March 6th, 
1829, “ you had ninety, or even eighty 
Irish representatives returned on the 
Roman Catholic interest, and on the 
interest of the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation, formed as a compact body, 
and acting upon an uniform plan, de- 
termined to embarrass the govern- 
ment by their nightly attendance, or 
otherwise to act in opposition to any 
measure suggested, I know you might 
carry these measures ; but I say again 
that no government, so circumstanced, 
could conduct the local administration 
in Ireland.”* This was no rash or ill- 
advised declaration, and it was made 
while parliament was yet unreformed. 
If eighty Irish members, forming a 
compact body, could exercise such in- 
Jluence in the days of Gatton and Old 
Sarum, what would their power be now? 

We would direct our readers’ special 
attention to the passage we have ex- 
tracted from a speech in which Sir R. 
Peel endeavoured to justify his patron- 
age of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 
It is decisive in showing the power of 
a compact and resolute party in the 
House of Commons. The words were 
spoken before their truth was tested 
by events: conviction that they were 
true influenced the conduct of their 
speaker, while yet they had no war- 
ranty but that of reason; they have 
now had the confirmation of fact and 
experience. Sir Robert Peel knows, 
and all whom it concerns by his decla- 
ration should be taught to fear, that a 
repeal party in the Commons House 
of Parliament, consisting of eighty 
Irish members, acting in the interest 
and by the councils of the repeal asso- 
ciation, would render it impossible for 
any government “ to conduct the local 
administration of Ireland.” This is, 
indeed, alarming intelligence, such as 
should stir up the heart of every man 
who would maintain British connection, 
to prepare for its defence in a time of 
extreme and imminent danger. 

It will not lessen the alarm of Irish 
Protestants to remember that the 
present government neglected delibe- 
rately and of set purpose to guard 


* Mirror of Parliament, part 29, page 60, 


against this great peril and em- 
barrassment. Sir Robert Peel’s go- 
vernment entered into office pledged 
by their policy while in opposition to 
effect such a change in the registra- 
tion act as should secure to property 
its undoubted rights, and exclude false 
oaths from among the qualifications 
by which a parliamentary constituency 
is formed. An act thus altered would 
have strengthened the cause of British 
connection, and would have taken 
from its enemies a most formidable 
array of servile power. It would 
have disbanded armies who _ bran- 
dished votes against the constitution 
which gave them, votes illegally or 
unrightfully obtained, and used at the 
command of a foreign will, without 
any exercise of choice or thought on 
the part of the individuals to whom 
they were improperly confided. In 
short, the projected changes in the 
registration act would have done jus- 
tice in discriminating between the 
qualified and the unqualified voter; 
and would have done good service to 
the state, by disarming large masses 
of uninstructed men, of votes to which 
they had no just or legal title, but 
which, won by trick, or ceded by the 
defects of ill-constructed laws, they 
used, at a foreign or hostile command, 
to the sore detriment of the empire. 
The purpose of effecting these salu- 
tary changes, which would protect the 
legislative union against any danger 
within the parliament, was abandoned ; 
and the reader ought not to forget 
the reason assigned for the abandon- 
ment, namely, that, if they were car- 
ried into effect, the constituency would 
be too straitly limited, or, in plain 
words, the repeal party would he de- 
prived of that portion of their strength 
to which law gives them no just title. 
Let this be remembered. Sir Robert 
Peel, after avowing his knowledge of 
the inconvenience to which his govern- 
ment would be exposed in the event of 
a strong Irish opposition, projects, 
while in opposition, a registration bill 
which would ensure him against the evil, 
and when he attains power, renounces 
the project, and thus courts the em- 
barrassment and danger. Sir Robert 
Peel, at the head of a larger majority 
than the most sanguine of his sup- 
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porters could have anticipated, or his 
rivals could have feared, has not 
availed himself of his very decided su- 
periority to ensure in parliament safety 
to the interests of the legislative 
union. 

Nor is it by omission only the sup- 
posed guardians of the legislative 
union have weakened its parliamentary 
defences. To them we may ascribe 
the establishment in Ireland of the 
Normal schools of agitation by the 
municipal reform bill—to them we 
may ascribe various prejudicial details 
in the construction or the administra- 
tion of the poor law—to them we may 
ascribe the ill consequences arising 
out of the avowed principle that, in 
the distribution of patronage, ceteris 
paribus, a Roman Catholic was to be 
preferred—a principle most objec- 
tionable in itself and most inconsistent 
with the policy which was said to be 
established in the measure of 1829, 
a policy which was never after to re- 
cognise distinction of creed in the ap- 
pointment to office. To the govern- 
ment, too, we are to ascribe the ano- 
maly of withdrawing all public aid 
from scriptural schools, because they 
were accused of having too Protestant 
a character for a system of united 
education, and of enriching and per- 
manently endowing a system of di- 
vided and exclusive education, be- 
cause the parties to benefit by it 
were candidates for the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood. By all these (and 
such as these) agencies, so far as go- 
vernment influence could accomplish 
such an end, union has been strength- 
ened and cemented among Roman 
Catholics, while the truest friends to 
British connection have been discou- 
raged and divided. Roman Catholics 
are taught to feel that they best con- 
sult for their individual interests while 
they identify themselves with their 
party ; and thus the objects of party 
enterprise will always be sure of able 
advocacy. Protestants, on the other 
hand, are compelled to distinguish be- 
tween their personal interests and 
what, in too many instances, they feel 
to be their religious duties ; and thus, 
wherever a sense of the former pre- 
dominates, an adherent, it may be a 
champion, is lost to the Protestant 
cause. But whatever weakens Pro- 
testantism or the Protestant body, 


weakens the parliamentary defence of 
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the Union. If Protestants are dis. 
spirited or divided, the constituencies 
they form will be weak, the cause 
which they would defend, British con- 
nection, will be lost in the registration 
courts. Ministers, therefore, by the 
policy they have pursued, havé en- 
feebled, rather than enforced the de- 
fences of the Union in the British 
senate. 

Have they strengthened it out of 
parliament? Have they taken care 
that Repeal Associations and the agi- 
tation they promote shall feel discoun- 
tenanced and disconcerted? It is 
needless to give the answer. No 
Irishman can forget that when, after 
a most arduous and perilous conflict, 
through the energies of a most able 
bar, the integrity of a wise and incor- 
ruptible jury, and the wisdom of an 
upright bench, the projects of repeal 
seemed disconcerted, and the land en- 
joyed a year’s prosperous repose, an 
indiscreet, an ill-intentioned, or a mis- 
represented speech has summoned all 
the worst elements of disorder into 
renewed activity, and has exposed the 
land to troubles worse than the worst 
of all it had before experienced—to 
troubles which may be fearfully aggra- 
vated by the knowledge that, although 
the Prime Minister of England knew 
trial by jury to be inadequate to the 
state of the country, he would not 
have recourse to the expedients re- 
commended by necessity and provided 
by the constitution, in order that jus- 
tice should be done—troubles that may 
be continued until the ends proposed 
by their most sanguine promoters are 
attained, because the government have 
proclaimed it as their policy that favors 
are to be given and concessions yielded 
to the turbulent and disaffected, and 
that it is by such agencies, rather than 
by a just administration of equal law, 
malcontents are to be influenced and 
won. 

We have entered into this exposure; 
brief as it is, with one simple purpose, 
that of disabusing those of our readers 
who have such a reliance on the Cons 
servative party and its leaders as to 
believe that, while they are in power, 
repeal of the union is not to be dreaded. 
Therefore, we have felt it right to 
show that Sir Robert Peel, knowing 
the amount of the danger and evil to 
which he was exposing his govern- 
ment, and those imperial interests of 
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which it should be the guardian, has 
pursued a line of policy by which the 
repeal party must necessarily become 
strengthened, and the power to resist 
its efforts must be very seriously dimi- 
nished. Blind and supine reliance on 
such a leader would be criminal and 
absurd. 

But let us glance on the movements 
and measures of that daring associa- 
tion, which contemplates as its great 
object the repeal of the union; and 
compare them with the schemes and 
exertions of government, or of any 
other parliamentary party. We can, 
perhaps, render the comparison intel- 
ligible by a single sentence, and, in- 
stead of enumerating the phases and 
forms in which the principles of repeal 
and of modern conservatism have been 
exhibited, we may affirm that, through 
all its varieties, the spirit of the one 
has been a spirit of aggression, while 
it is in the form of some unavailing 
concession the other has been usually 
and discreditably manifested. It is not 
difficult to prognosticate the issue, if a 
contest of this kind be suffered to ar- 
rive at its natural termination. 

If it be wise to judge from recent 
indications of no trivial significancy, 
this termination threatens to make no 
long tarrying. The repeal engine is 
to put on all its powers and to try 
its powers to the uttermost. The an- 
nouncement of this altered momentum 
was made in “ Conciliation Hall” on 
Monday, June 2nd,'and was notified in 
the journals of the morning follow- 
ing :-— 


“To those who know and estimate 
the noble, vigorous, and thoughtful ele- 
ments of which the repeal association 
is compounded, it was obvious that 
another step would yesterday be taken 
towards the accomplishment of nation- 
ality. That step was taken. Hence- 
forth there will be between repeal and 
submission to anti-national degradation 
a broad and distinct line of demarca- 
tion, on either side of which Irishmen 
must range themselves. It needs small 
prescience to know that ere long the 
numbers on one side will comprise the 
Irish nation. The step recommended 
by the liberator on yesterday was almost 
the final one. It follows as a necessary 
corollary to the national pledge sub- 
scribed on Friday last, and it is in per- 
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fect unison with that immortal obliga. 
tion. The banner of repeal, in all ita 
gorgeous splendour, now floats full upon 
the breeze, never to be furled until vic- 
tory crowns the efforts of those who 
march beneath it. 

‘** We have no longer left to ourselves 
the power of retreat. We shall be 
either crushed or conquerors; we must 
have repeal or nothing. Our country- 
men must henceforward be regarded as 
Irishmen or West Britons—our repre- 
sentatives as nationalists or Anglicans, 
The decree has already gone forth; it 
will be ratified by the committee and 
— by the country, and henceforth 
we have done with compromise. It is 
time that the distinction of repealers 
and Anglicans should be taken. It is 
time it should be known as our deter- 
mination to devolve no trust and confer 
no honour upon any man who deems 
that Ireland is unfitted for self-govern- 
ment. No Irishman entertaining such 
opinions is worthy of our confidence. 
If he be empowered to make laws he 
will make them in the spirit of domina- 
tion—if he be empowered to administer 
the law he will do so in the spirit of a 
slave, who acknowledges in his country- 
men no right to freedom save that 
which their rulers please to recognise.”* 


We agree with the writer: it may 
well be styled a memorable day on 
which such. resolution was taken. 
Mr. O’Connell enters more in detail 
into the new tactique to be adopted in 
the association :— 


‘* How, he asks, are we now to ad- 
vance the Repeal? What are the 
means to be adopted? I will tell you 
what they are before referring them to 
the committee, The first thing will be 
the extension of Repeal reading-rooms. 
We have a good many already. It will 
be the duty of the committee to extend 
them, and we shall avail ourselves, as 
far as possible, of the admirable sug- 
gestions of my esteemed friend the 
Mayor of Kilkenny. Repeal reading- 
rooms everywhere! With an eye of 
vigilance as to the books which shall 
be read, and full power to the clergy- 
men of every persuasion to examine 
these books. Giving to the ardent 
Irish mind the materials wherewith to 
feed itself into the fulness of talent, and 
the plenitude of intellectual genius. 
Thus our first step will be the exten- 
sion of Repeal reading-rooms, Our 
second step will be with reference to 





* Freeman’s Journal, Tuesday, June 3rd, 1845. 
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the municipal burgesses. Calling each 
municipality's attention to the burgess 
roll—forming a plan of enrolment that 
shall commence with the smallest cor- 
porate town and extend itself to Dublin, 
getting as many put on the roll as 
possible, and thus in every way aug- 
menting the numbers and powers of 
the Repealers. Yes, our second step 
on the march of freedom will be a due 
attention to theburgess-roll. Our third 
step shall be the augmentation of the 
number of parliamentary voters. Inde- 
pendent of increasing Repeal bur- 
gesses in every town, city, and borough, 
proper and vigilant attention must be 
paid to the registration of Repealers 
qualified to possess the elective fran- 
chise, and, in furtherance of this ob- 
ject, it is essentially necessary that we 
shall take every borough, city, town, 
and county in detail. Of course, when 
I speak of attending to the regis- 
tration of the inhabitants of boroughs, 
cities, towns, and counties, I mean 
Irish boroughs, cities, towns, and 
counties,” &c. 


‘* The fourth proposition is that we 
should have as many Repeal aldermen 
and town-councillors as possible in the 
corporate bodies throughout Ireland. 
Let no man vote for a town-councillor 
or alderman who is not unequivocally 
pledged to support the Repeal cause. 
The time has come for adopting such 
a course. I do not care what may be 
the qualities of the candidate for an 
aldermanic gown or _ town-council- 
lorship if he be not a Repealer, he is 
no Irishman. We must exercise all 
the influence we possess—we must leave 
nothing undone to secure the return 
of municipal representatives favour- 
able to the cause of national indepen- 
dence. We must have no aldermen not 
Repealers. We must have no town- 
councillors not Repealers. Let them 
be as rich as Croesus, as charitable as 
possible, possessed of the philanthropy 
and virtues of a Howard, and the 
wealth of a Rothschild, it is perfectly 
immaterial to meif they are not pledged 
advocates of Ireland’s nationality and 
legislative independence. Virtue, pro- 
perty, influence will be of no avail 
unless he who boasts of and prides 
himself on those advantages be a Re- 
pealer, and no honest Repeal burgess 
can record his vote in favour of a non- 
Repeal candidate,” &c. 

‘* My fifth proposition relates to mem- 
bers of parliament. Let no Repealer 
vote for any man who ambitions the 
honour of a seat in the legislative as- 
sembly that is not a member of the 
association. I have thrown the Whigs 
completely overboard. They were a 
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great impediment in the way of Repeal, 
and heaven knows they did very little 
for Ireland at any time. I tell my 
intimate friends who may expect that 
personal friendship will interpose to 
induce me to relax the rule I have 
laid down, or to mitigate some of the 
stern resolve I have after mature and 
calm deliberation attached to it, I tell 
them candidly and sincerely that I am 
pledged firmly and determinedly never 
to relax that rule in the slightest de- 
gree,” &c. 

**Sheil is a brilliant orator. I love, 
I regard, and I esteem him, but when 
I tell him, as I now do, from this spot, 
that he shall not continue representing 
Dungarvan, if he does not become a 
member of this association,” &¢. 


‘Tam deeply sorry to say that Sir 
Thomas Esmonde, the member for the 
town of Wexford, has not joined the re- 
pealers. He is a Catholic baronet, of 
ancient and respectable family; but I 
candidly confess I would prefer having 
the bitterest Tory member to Sir Tho- 
mas Esmonde. It is a shame for him 
not to become a repealer. There is 
Mr. James Power, too, whom I hope 
soon to hail among the members of this 
association. There are four gentlemen 
returned as representatives for the town 
and county of Wexford, and the Inde- 
pendent Club of Wexford have deter- 
mined that not one of them shall be re- 
elected, unless they become enrolled 
members of the association. When m 
venerated and esteemed friend, the Ca- 
tholic bishop of the diocese, was made 
aware of this determination on the part 
of the club, he sent in his subscription, 
and joined the body as a practical work- 
ing member, in order that he might be 
enabled to lend his aid in carrying out 
that resolution. I regret that Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville should run the risk of 
losing his seat in parliament for the 
town of Drogheda. A better, more 
amiable, or more estimable man does 
not live, but if he be not a repealer, it 
is my opinion that Drogheda should 
have nothing whatever to do with him. 
They will, no doubt, deplore having to 
reject so good-hearted and so kindly- 
disposed a gentleman. But the cause 
of Ireland—that cause to which we are 
now firmly and solemnly pledged—de- 
mands that the rejection should take 
place inthe event of his declining to 
join the ranks of the repealers. I have 
named those gentlemen to show the uni- 
versality of the rule which we intend to 
adopt. I offered before, and I now re- 
peat the offer, to leave the representa- 
tion of the city of Dublin in the hands 
of Messrs. Gregory and Grogan, if they 
declare for repeal. If those gentlemen 
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become members of the repeal associa- 
tion, I will vote for both of them—nay, 
I will be among the first, if not the very 
first—to record my suffrage on their 
behalf. If they pledge themselves to 
aid us, they will carry the city of Dublin 
easily. Let them, I repeat it, become 
repealers, and having once made the 
declaration, [am sure, as gentlemen, 
they will honourably and honestly stand 
by it. I call on them to declare for re- 
peal, and join the association; if they 
do so, I undertake to have them re- 
turned at the next election as represen- 
tatives for the city of Dublin,” &c. 

‘** | have enumerated my different pro- 
positions. The establishment of repeal 
reading-rooms, the augmentation of re- 
peal burgesses, the registration of par- 
liamentary voters, repeal candidates for 
aldermanic gowns and town councillor- 
ships, repeal candidates for seats in 
parliament, and I should include, which 
I heretofore omitted doing, repeal poor- 
law guardians. My advice is, that no 
repealer ought to vote for any candidate 
who aspired to the office of guardian, 
unless one who pledged himself to pro- 
mote the repeal question in every man- 
ner that he possibly could. In fact, the 
repeal test should be applied on every 
occasion where it is practicable,” &c.* 


It is unnecessary to comment upon 
& programme of incident and move- 
ment such as this, and it is scarcely 
possible to over-estimate its impor- 
tance. Every privilege which the state 
accords is to be converted into a prin- 
ciple of disunion. Two nations are 
to be darkly discriminated, and set in 
sullen opposition to each other, in all 
those agencies in which fellow subjects 
and citizens, and all who call them- 
selves Christians, should co-operate in 
charity and good-will. Thus Ireland 
is to be harrassed by incessant conflict ; 
and rights, and powers, and franchises 
accorded for the common good, and 
for promoting the best interests of 
peace and order, are to be used as 
occasions and weapons of strife; the 
advantage of the poor, the due admi- 
nistration of civic rule, the solemn 
office of legislating for millions upon 
millions of human beings, all postponed 
to the consideration how they may re- 
spectively furnish occasions which shall 
subserve the interests of repeal. Was 
it for such ends poor-laws were framed, 
corporations formed and reformed, or 
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parliamentary constituencies _con- 
structed? Is it just or wise still to 
leave great privileges in the hands of 
men who so recklessly and boastfully 
abuse them? Were the government 
and legislature quick to a sense of the 
duty they owe the country, Mr. 
O’Connell’s scheme would have been 
disconcerted almost as soon as it wasan- 
nounced. Privileges, political or social, 
if they are regarded as weapons, and are 
exercised against the well-being of the 
state, should be withdrawn from par- 
ties who make so pernicious a use of 
them. The government could effect 
this essential justice, were they resolved 
and wise. That repealers do not dread 
them, and show their fearlessness in 
the open announcement of revolutionary 
schemes, should cause every friend to 
British connection to feel an animating 
although a very deep alarm. Yes! if 
repealers have no fear of the ministers 
who should be guardians of the legis- 
lative union, all who deprecate sepa- 
ration from Great Britain should have 
fear for the cause which, there is so 
much reason to believe, is very weakly 
defended. 

The repeal party, it is evident, has 
been made bold, and as they make an 
open avowal of the uses to which they 
put even elective franchises, so are 
they equally explicit as to the pro- 
cesses by which they will obstruct and 
embarrass parliament ;— 


“But then what great and leading 
step,” said Mr. O'Connell, “is to be 
taken towards obtaining repeal? I 
mean to propose the formation of a 
committee to superintend the prepara- 
tion and signature of petitions from the 
four provinces of Ireland. Each pro- 
vince shall be taken separately. For 
each province a committee will be 
named, and every man, woman, and 
child capable of writing must be afforded 
an opportunity of attaching their sig- 
natures to petitions in favour of repeal. 
During the next session, five, six, eight, 
ten, or twenty petitions will be pre- 
sented daily to parliament—petitions 
well and carefully drawn up—so that by 
arguing the case, and putting strong 
facts forward, we shall inevitably suc- 
ceed in directing the attention of 
Englishmen to the demands of millions. 
I want to have four millions of signa- 
tures. We have barely time sufficient 
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to prepare those signatures for next 
session, 80 that it behoves the friends of 
repeal to be up, and active, and stirring. 
The signatures will demonstrate to 
the people of England the numerical 
strength of the repeal—we shall put the 
matter before them in such a manner 
that they cannot avoid looking boldly at 
it, and we will have an occasional mon- 
ster meeting, just to give them assu- 
rance of our being alive.’”* 


Next session, we conclude, the par- 
liamentary orators of Conciliation 
Hall will transfer their sweet voices to 
St. Stephens. England will thus have 
her share of peaceful agitation—mon- 
ster meetings in Ireland, monster 
motions and harangues, no doubt, in 
the Commons House of Parliament 
will very painfully increase the per- 
plexities of government, will furnish 
argument to the mistaken generosity 
or mistaken selfishness of some legis- 
lators, and annoyance amounting to 
disgust, to the disdainful fastidious. 
ness of others. Who can retain a 
sense of security that the union will 
not be endangered by influences such 
as these ? 

We do not think there are many 
who will rely on a principle of abstract 
justice as a sufficient protection for the 
national compact by which Ireland 
purchased, at the cost of her indepen- 
dence, the advantage of being incor- 
porated as an integral member of a 
mighty empire. Itis true, Great Bri- 
tain derived advantages vast and 
manifold from this adjustment of a 
very difficult question; it is also true 
that she has made changes in the con- 
dition of Ireland, such as, except on 
an understanding that the union was 
to be permanent, were flagrantly un- 
just; it is true that she has thus 
deepened her obligation to preserve 
inviolate the compact from which she 
has derived benefit so important, and 
of which she has taken advantage to 
make so momentous changes; but, 
nevertheless, we live in times when a 
feeling of irritation or perplexity may 
outweigh all such solemn considera- 
tions. It was no ignoble or dishonour- 
able man who recently contemplated 
the idea of separation, and who did 
so, smarting from the vexation of 
arguments which he could not answer, 
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rather than under the pressure of dif- 
ficulties which he felt irremovable. 
We would earnestly commend the 
attention of any over secure reader to 
the debate on the Maynooth bill in 
the House of Commons on the night 
of May 20, and to the speeches of 
Mr. Colquhoun, Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, and Sir Robert Peel. It was in 
a vain endeavour to escape from the 
conclusive and statesmanlike argu- 
ments of the member for Newcastle, 
the noble lord envisaged the alterna- 
tive we have alluded to. Had he 
stood alone, his allusion to such an 
alternative might have passed as an 
indiscretion, or as an instance of the 
captious selfishness for which valetu- 
dinarianism is accepted as an excuse. 
But the noble lord was not left alone. 
Sir Robert Peel adopted the senti- 
ment for his own, and thus fixed at- 
tention upon it. Now we are not 
passing judgment on the abstract 
merit of the sentiment thus proposed 
and seconded. We look upon it only 
in one point of view—namely, that it 
contemplated separation from Ireland 
as possible, and that such a thought 
was commended to the minds of legis- 
lators by the right honourable baro- 
net. The importance of a fact like 
this is not easily overrated. To con- 
template the possibility of conceding 
a@ measure of so great moment as a 
dismemberment of the empire, implies 
danger of yielding ; to give utterance 
to such an idea, is to intimate that 
Great Britain could survive the dis- 
memberment. So far repealers are 
encouraged, and selfish Englishmen 
tranquillized. Shall not the Protes- 
tants of Ireland have also, gloomy as 
it may be, their share of instruction? 
Before we come to the consideration 
of what is to be, or what ought to 
be, done, there is another topic of 
alarm, to which we must pay a mo- 
ment’s attention. Among the abor- 
tive expedients for conciliating dis- 
affection in Ireland, it cannot have 
escaped the reader’s notice that the 
favourable intention manifested to- 
wards the Church of Rome holds a 
conspicuous place. The debates on 
the Maynooth endowment bill have 
made this intention manifest, and have 
shown, too, that the church for which 
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so great favour seems designed, is to 
be exalted in the state in which it is 
at this moment found, without an at- 
tempt to correct, reform, or remove, 
any one of its objectionable principles. 
We are not surprised to find that a 
parliament constituted as that of Great 
Britain, shall refuse to concern itself 
with abstract principles, or with the 
truth of doctrines which are denominat- 
ed religious ; but the less it has to do 
with the truth of dogmas, the more 
urgent and manifest would seem the 
duty of inquiring into their tendency. 
So far as they are purely and ab- 
stractedly spiritual, they are not mat- 
ter for human tribunals constituted as 
those of Great Britain are now. But 
to whatever extent they are calculated 
to affect the loyalty of subjects, the 
integrity and good will of citizens, 
they are legitimate, and ought to be 
held unavoidable subjects of inquiry. 
The legislature, before which the 
College of Maynooth has been accused 
of inculcating principles most preju- 
dicial and pernicious, refuses to take 
cognizance of the complaint, and con- 
verts the college into a national estab- 
lishment, at a time when it is accused 
of teaching perfidy, and intolerance, 
and disaffection. 

One further ground of complaint 
and of serious apprehension ought 
net to be overlooked; we mean the 
system of misrepresentation so crimi- 
nally persevered in by “ liberal” states- 
men inthe British Senate. Of this 
system the recent debate, to which 
we have alluded, furnished a strik- 
ing illustration. The speech in 
which the Earl of Roden moved his 
amendment will not soon be for- 
gotten, nor will the reasonableness of 
his amendment be disputed. When 
the government proposed to esta- 
blish and richly endow a system of 
education, it was rational to inquire 
into the character of the system 
on which such favour was to be 
bestowed. In all cases, inquiry 
would be proper, but, where the 
system of education was accused, on 
strong evidence, of being grossly 
objectionable, it seemed a plain and 
imperative duty to ascertain were the 
charges true. The amendment moved 
by the noble earl was that this indis- 
pensable prerequisite to legislation 
should not be neglected. Insupport 
of his motion he adduced strong 








proofs of its necessity, citing from 
the class-books and standards used 
for purposes of education in May. 
nooth, passages inculeating princi- 
ples the most flagitious and abomi- 
nable, principles representing perse- 
cution, perfidy, disloyalty, as religious 
duties—principles so detestable that 
a noble Lord, a member of the Church 
of Rome, (Lord Beaumont) with a 
most generous ardour denounced, while 
he indignantly disclaimed them, and 
declared that the church or the com- 
munity which could teach or hold 
them, should not be suffered to 
exist. We refer to the testimony 
of this high-spirited peer, as the most 
compendious form of intimating the 
character of those doctrines and prin- 
ciples which Maynooth was charged 
with teaching, and into which inquiry 
was demanded, 


The inquiry was denied, although 
the truth of the charges was scarcely 
disputed ; and instead of giving reasons 
for their refusal, noble lords, one 
after another, indulged themselves 
and regaled their hearers with in- 
vectives against a code of laws, 
enacted about a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and about fifty years since 
repealed. It is natural, said Lord 
Spenser and many noble confede- 
rates, that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland should be disaffected, because 
in by-gone days, severe and oppres- 
sive laws were in force against their 
ancestors and their church. But, 
cries Lord Beaumont, if the charges 
preferred against that church are 
well founded, no laws could be too 
severe for Protestants to enact, no 
laws so severe that Roman Catholics 
could justly complain of them. Give 
me, demands Lord Roden, a committee, 
and I will prove these charges true. 
No—reply his opponents, it is better to 
give a rich endowment to Maynooth, 
and better to calumniate the policy 
in which Protestants sought protec- 
tion for their lives and religion, than 
to pronounce true judgment on the 
system of faith and morals by which, 
it is alleged, the Protestant policy, or a 
policy far more rigorous and severe, 
could be justified. In short, the 
statute law of Great Britain about 
fifty years ago, bore in its most 
repulsive features a very mitigated 
and faint resemblance to the Canon 
laws in which Maynooth students 
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are said to be instructed; and the 
senators, who set themselves despe- 
rately to defend the truculency of 
this pernicious system against cor- 
rection or exposure, are they whose 
vituperative eloquence is most un- 
measured, in dishonouring the me- 
mory of their fathers for devising 
that protective policy which they 
abandoned as soon as they thought it 
safe to do so. 

This is no digression ; but, on the 
contrary, matter very pertinent to 
our subject. Orators of the Spenser, 
and Caernarvon, and St. David's 
schools, are capable of doing serious 
and irreparable mischief. They keep 
alive rancorous remembrances in 
the minds of Roman Catholics, and 
invest ‘them with a spurious appear- 
ance of justice. We must be prepared 
for the consequences. If such speak- 
ers have influence or authority, Ro- 
manism will not only exist as a sepa- 
rate and independent system, but it 
will retain the principles and policy 
which rendered it, in its temporal 
estate, most feared, suspected, and 
hated; and its votaries, here in Ire- 
land especially, will be taught to che- 
rish the most vindictive feelings against 
their Protestant fellow-subjects. With 
such feelings in their hearts—with 
such a system to impel and guide 
them—what will the day of repeal 
and independence be? Elsewhere, 
under less alarming “circumstances, 
where national feelings and social 
sympathies mitigate the intensity of 
sectarian rancour, a people may have 
won what they termed their indepen- 
dence, and used it with clemency and 
moderation. In Ireland, where the 
spiritual and the temporal do not 
correct, but, on the contrary, sustain 
and stimulate each other—where a 
spirit of religious rancour is found in 
combination with an angry shame of 
national dishonour, and a keen sense 
of individual wrong—and where the 
eloquence of impassioned or ennobled 
orators is abused to the rendering a 
combination like this respectable— 
what will repeal be—what will it be 
to the Protestants? They may read 
the answer, if they are not “wise be- 
time,” in the history of Spain. In the 
expulsion of the Moors, their own 
ruin is foreshown to them. 

But, if they are “ wise betime,” is 
there rational ground for hope that 
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calamity can be averted? We are 
firmly persuaded that, if the Protes- 
tants of Ireland are true to them- 
selves, and faithful to their duties, 
harm will not reach them. We be- 
lieve that it will rest with them to 
protect the legislative union, or to 
sustain themselves, and protect Ireland 
against extinction, amid the horrors of 
anarchy and massacre, should Great 
Britain (which we would desire to be- 
lieve impossible) speak the word of 
separation. Improbable as we would 
believe such a disastrous and disho- 
nourable word, we ought to be, how- 
ever, prepared for it: the very pre- 
paration may be a sure protection 
against its being uttered. 

What should the preparation be? 
We ask of the reader not to cast 
down the book, or to turn from us, 
when we offer, as the first member of 
our answer, the very obvious counsel— 
union. It is, we admit, obvious; on 
the very surface of the question ; but 
not for this the less necessary to be 
declared. United as they are in inte- 
rests, in principles, in dangers, the 
Protestants of Ireland are not united 
for action: they ought to become so. 
This should be their first care ; plans 
and activities admissible, perhaps ad- 
visable, after they have been formed 
into a body, if prematurely engaged 
in, might prove destructive. All who 
would, with God's blessing, maintain 
the Protestant religion in Ireland, 
ought to be organized, and to form a 
consistent and effective system. This 
we believe to be a truth not likely to 
be brought much into question. We 
proceed to lay down a principle not, 
perhaps, equally self-evident. 

Of the system essential to the pro- 
tection of the best interests of the 
country, we believe it is desirable that 
the heart should be formed by the 
Protestant aristocracy and gentry. It 
is only through their means, unless by 
a principle of affiliation which the law 
prohibits, the union of Protestants 
can be extended and energetic through 
all parts of the country. Individuals 
will have the authority of station and 
character in their respective localities ; 
but to combine the energies of Pro- 
testantism in all parts of Ireland, so 
as that they shall constitute one effi- 
cient system, demands a union of the 
gentry. They will bring, with full 
sanction of law, the knowledge ac- 
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quired in all districts into one focus 
of intelligence ; and they will convey 
to every district and community the 
instruction which, after a mature and 
comprehensive consideration of its ne- 
cessities, may seem advisable. They 
will also, while serving as a principle of 
activity and cohesion at home, accredit 
the system in which they act to that 
powerful body in Great Britain whose 
principles are in accordance with their 
own, and with those of the party they 
belong to. 

As soon as a nucleus is formed, 
around which a party can be con- 
structed, the first care should be to 
ascertain the statistics of Protestant- 
ism throughout Ireland. ‘There need 
be little difficulty or delay in acquiring 
a knowledge of the numbers, the cha- 
racters, the condition of Irish Protes- 
tants. We are assuming that the 
committee which seeks this knowledge 
consists of persons from various parts 
of our country, and have no doubt 
that agents can every where be 
found to carry their wishes ably into 
execution. 

As soon as these preliminary steps 
are taken, parochial societies should 
be formed, and something in the na- 
ture of a club should be established 
in Dublin, where country members 
during their occasional sojourn in 
town, may feel it a convenience to 
resort. Here intelligence should be 
gathered and preserved; provision 
should be made for imparting to Eng- 
land information of the highest im- 
portance to communicate, and for 
conveying into the hearts of Protes- 
tants in the most remote parts of Ire- 
land, even where they are fewest and 
most threatened, the assurance that 
they are cared for, and the advice by 
which they may be well guided. 

All this can be done without incur- 
ring the risk attendant on frequent 
public meetings. The natural leaders 
of the Protestants would be in their 
place ; their titles, or names, and cha- 
racters, would sufficiently accredit the 
information offered to England, and 
the advice given athome. Soon there 
would be a union cemented between 
English and Irish Protestants. They 
would learn to know each other by 
mutual interchange of courtesies and 
communications ; they would cease to 
be abused by the malevolent misrepre- 
sentations of enemies who would, had 





, 
they the power, destroy them both; 
and the legislative union would be 
placed beyond danger, when, thus, the 
intelligence and the sympathies of the 
British people were engaged in its 
maintainance. 

And all this can be done without 
interfering with or discouraging any 
form of Protestantactivity now known 
in the country. Operative associa- 
tions, charitable societies, conservative 
bodies of all descriptions, may pursue 
their accustomed course of labour, 
and only receive cheer, and counsel, 
and countenance, as well as support, 
from the more general association, 
wherein those interests in which all have 
a common concern, are cared for. 
From time to time, too, as occasion 
required, public meetings, on a larger 
scale, and with more imposing effect, 
can be held ; ability of every descrip- 
tion, found within the Protestant 
body, can be put in requisition; and, 
under the sanction of names with 
which England is favourably ac- 
quainted, the knowledge brought for- 
ward through the press, or on the plat- 
form, may find access to the minds of 
those who control the councils of the 
empire, and react in beneficial influence 
on Ireland. 

A great Protestant confederation 
thus formed, violating no law, offend- 
ing no national prejudice, would soon 
acquire an influence far more exten- 
sive than the limits set by actual 
membership. It would be felt as a 
protection to more than those who 
were reckoned within its lines; and 
numbers, who, in their secret hearts, 
shrink from the daring schemes which 
threaten convulsion and ruin, or 
who pine for freedom from a mental 
thraldom which they dare not shake 
off, would take courage to declare 
their painfully-concealed desires and 
sentiments. 

Under the common name “ Roman 
Catholic,” we believe persons of this 
description abound, and we believe, 
further, that they are distinguishable 
from the mass, to which, on a cursory 
glance, they may seem to belong. To 
what purpose should they make their 
independence of character more mani- 

fest? While the British government 
will not, or cannot administer law 
and justice in Ireland, who can expect 
a frank avowal of convictions which a 
law, not openly promulgated, but 
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enforced with fearful rigour, con- 
demns as a capital offence; unless 
there be provided, in the organized 
strength of a party, powerful and ge- 
nerous, support and countenance for 
the upright and loyal of all denomi- 
nations ? A-Protestant confederation 
would soon be felt in this sustaining 
efficacy; and there would be seen, 
probably at no distant day, the basis of 
a society laid down, where no religious 
test was to be applied, and into which 
the terms of admission were no more 
than a fair reputation, and a pledge to 
maintain the legislative union in the 
spirit of the articles on which that 
great national compact was concluded. 

Will the Irish gentry be true to 
themselves? To us it would seem as 
if there never was a period within the 
history of their country, when the 
dictates of duty and of personal inte- 
rest so manifestly coincided. Can any 
wise man longer rely on the wisdom 
and courage of an administration, even 
had he reason to believe in its stability, 
which has twice, under circumstances 
so painfully suspicious, betrayed and 
broken upthegreatConservative party ? 
We put out of consideration the me- 
rit of the measures for which such sa- 
crifices were wantonly made ;—we ask 
only this—were the consequences of 
the Emancipation Bill, the conse- 
quences of the Maynooth Endowment 
Bill, foreknown by their patrons ?— 
was it known that, whatever were the 
effects anticipated from their influence 
on the parties supposed to be directly 
benefitted by them, their effect upon the 
Protestant people and their Protestant 
representatives, were to be so disas- 
trous ? If this were known and caleulat- 
ed, who will say that the statesmen, who 
schemed for Reform through Eman- 
cipation, may not have set down Re- 
peal as the ultimate end, or as one of 
the many consequences of their more 
recent devices? And if we assume 
the other hypothesis, and say that, 
when the Wellington cabinet carried 
Emancipation, and the Peel cabinet 
endowed Maynooth, neither was aware 
of the disgust they would cause to a 
large body of their supporters, and of 
the consequent desertion from their 
ranks which they would thus rashly 
necessitate ;—we ask, does such a 
cabinet afford those proofs of discre- 
tion which impart to the people of 
well-governed lands a grateful sense of 
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security. Are the Irish gentry wise 
if they continue to repose in unsus- 
pecting and inactive confidence on the 
statesmanship of men, who, after hav- 
ing exposed themselves to the surprise 
by which Reform was carried, have 
had recourse a second time to a similar 
tactique, and so far as has hitherto 
been seen, with the same disastrous 
result ? We say again, they who were 
responsible for causing the breach of 
which Lord Grey took advantage, 
(every man who carries a measure to 
which he is in principle opposed is 
responsible for its consequences), and 
who, untaught by such a disaster, have 
repeated an error so very signally 
punished, are not equally matched 
against Mr. O'Connell and his Repeal 
Association. Ifthe Protestants of Ire- 
land neglect themselves, they may, and 
at no distant day, blame bitterly their 
own indolence, and the temerity with 
which they trusted to men unequal 
to the difficulties of the times, or else 
unworthy of their position. There is 
a powerful association, consisting of the 
great mass of Irish Roman Catholics, 
ecclesiastical and lay, formed for the 
purpose of carrying a repeal of the 
legislative union—the British govern- 
ment has shown itself, and confessed 
itself, unable to break up this most 
formidable confederacy—this inability 
has been manifested and acknowledged 
in the absence of any effectual combi- 
nation among the friends of British 
connexion in Ireland; let Protes- 
tants take the lead in promoting the 
necessary organization, and, when it 
is completed, they can strengthen the 
hands of a government desirous to do 
well; and they can, with God's bless- 
ing, maintain themselves and their 
cause, should the purposes of admi- 
nistration be evil. Earnestly we en- 
treat the Protestant aristocracy to 
unite ;—their all is at stake—and he 
who values any sordid advantage— 
present ease, personal favour, patron- 
age, money—above his plain duties, his 
country’s good, and his own abiding 
interest, deserves ruin, and invites it. 
To the aristocracy we have nothing 
more to say—our counsel has been re- 
spectfully and frankly tendered—but 
we have a concluding word to the 
Protestant body at large. They are 
not to consider their estate hopeless, 
because a British cabinet is ignorant 
of their merits, and an Irish aristo- 
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eracy, (which we sincerely hope it 
will not,) declines to occupy the post 
of honour and power among them, or 
at their head. The Protestant demo- 
cracy in Ireland, if moderate and re- 
solved, patient and prepared, will be 
found amply strong for their own pro- 
tection ; nor will they be left without 
prudent counsellors, or without leaders 
in whom they may repose a well- 
grounded confidence. There is not a 
district in Ireland in which Protestants 
have not advisers, by whose counsels 
they can be safely guided—if they will 
only be steadfast to obey the law in its 
spirit and letter, and thus be protected 
against the imputation, that they are 
provoking the revolutionary move- 
ments, against which they are but 
making themselves ready. Let the 
processes by which they are brought 
into close union be peaceful and unos- 
tentatious—let the purposes to which 
they devote their strength in union, 
be such as shall be held legitimate and 
necessary—let the funds they gather 
be honestly kept, and prudently ap- 
pli¢éd—let there be no waste of re- 
sources in idle display—no vaunting, 
no menace—nothing, in short, pro- 
hibited by law, divine or human—let 
there be the quiet confidence of men 
united, resolved, religious—men who 
pray and give thanks ‘for the blessings 
of peace—while ready, should the 
storm arise, to gird themselves, and 
stand forth in the power of the God 
of battles—let the Protestants, though 
but in companies of the smallest nu- 
merical amount, unite in this spirit 
throughout Ireland; the sympathies 
arising out of community of faith, in- 
terest, danger, will, to a great extent, 
supersede the necessity of a formal 
affiliation, and cause every little union 
in the land to feel itself a living mem- 
ber of a great Protestant body. This 
is our deliberate advice and opinion. 
If the Irish gentry of the highest 
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rank abdicate their proper post, let 
not the people be deserted, because 
their appointed guardians are deluded 
or disheartened—let the wise and dis- 
interested of humbler station, although 
of acknowledged, well-merited, and 
well-directed influence, assume the 
office which seems abandoned to them, 
and keep the Protestant people of 
Ireland from division, despondency, 
and intemperance—keep them, in 
God’s name, and by his help, united ; 
observant of law while it exists, and 
prepared for an emergency in which 
law may be reft of all authority. 

Such is our counsel. Much more 
willingly would we recommend, if the 
times admitted, the obliteration of all 
party badges and distinctions ; much 
more pleased should we be to see Irish- 
men, of all classes and creeds, harmo- 
niously united as one people; but 
when we see a powerful confederation 
formed, to effect a revolution, which, 
if it find Protestants unprepared, will 
be to them extermination—when we 
hear from the government of the 
country, avowals which warn us that 
there is no help in them—and when 
we are compelled to confess to our- 
selves that such avowals are rendered 
more menacingly instructive by the 
acts and arguments in which their 
spirit is exemplified—we feel that Irish 
Protestants cannot look for aid beyond 
themselves, until they are, themselves, 
in a state to prove that they are little, 
if at all, dependent on others for as- 
sistance ; and, therefore, we urgently 
recommend Protestant union—union 
of the best, and most desirable descrip- 
tion, if the natural leaders of the 
people take their proper part in pro- 
moting and cementing it—but, in any 
case, UNION—and, if the nobility and 
higher orders of the gentry refuse or 
withhold their aid—a UNION OF THE 
PROTESTANT DEMOCRACY. 





